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PEEFAOE, 


Few of us who passed through those meroo- 
‘ rable months, from May to September 1857, 
in the Punjab—who escaped in that crisis-— 
will fail to carry to our graves the remem- 
hrance of that signal mercy. 

Reader, if you yourself shared in that es¬ 
cape, you will sympathise in the feelings that 
prompted the following pages ™ feelings of 
humble gratitude to Heaven; for if the 
Loi’d himself had not been on our side when 
men rose up against us, they had swallowed 
us up quick;” and feelings of admiration for 
the wisdom, the devotion, and the heroism by 
which, humanly, our preservation was achieved. 

If not—if it was your favoured lot to spend 
those months of suspense and peril in peaceful ' 
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England--and if even, wMch can scarcely be, 
you had not a kinsman or a friend involved in 
that momentous struggle for life—yet let ua 
hope you will dwell with somewhat of national 
pride O'n the record, imperfect though it be, of 
the sage counsels and noble deeds by whicli 
so many of England’s sons covered themselves 
with glory, and saved an empire. 

With regard to the work itself, a few words 
will suffice. It originated in a joui-nal kept by 
the Author while in eamp for the private infor¬ 
mation of his own family, and was subsequently 
expanded into chapters, which appeared, under 
the auspices of Blackwood’s < Magazine, in the 
beginning of 1858, under the title of the 
“ Poorbeah Mutiny .” These were so favourably 
received in England (as well as in India, where 
their general accuracy was frequently noticed), 
that the Author was at length induced, at the 
solicitation of friends whose opinions ho valued, 
to amplify them into a continuous narrative, 
confining himself to the operations in the 
Punjab, And when this intention became 
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generally known, lie received'kelp oil every 
side; information came in from all quarters, 
and in all shapes; letters, literally in hundreds, 
! from friends, and even strangers ; pencilled 
notes from the very scenes of blood, aiid after- 
recollections in calmer momentsany tiling 
■which could throw light on the subject, or give 
Werest to the narrative, was afforded for his 
perusal—and the following pages are the 
result. The completion of the work has been 
uisfortuhately, hut unavoidably, retarded from 
ill ' health, clerical duties, and various other 
causes; and the only consolation the Author 
can -offer, either to himself or to his readers, 
for this delay in its appearance, is, that he 
hopes that, though it may have lost in fresh¬ 
ness Of iirterest, it has gained in fulness and 
accuracy. 

In committing to the press a work in which 
occur the names of so many who nobly bore 
their part, and which necessarily embraces so 
wide a tract of country, the Author cannot 
but fear that, notwithstanding all his endea¬ 
vours, he may have done, or seemed to have 
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done, , less than jiistice to some of the brave 
men to whom England o wes so much., Again, 
he feels that the narration of their gallantry 
and prowess may lack that glowing interest 
with which the mind of the reader, vaguely 
familiar with the glorious results,; has already 
encircled them, and that expectant imagination 
may outrun the slow recital of the facts them¬ 
selves, and tiirn away disappointed and dh- 
satisfied at the dryness of the details. Yet it 
should be borne in mind that the events of 
which the Punj ah was the scene, noble as they 
were, seem in their very success less thrilling, 
less appalling in their character, than those 
which marked the course of the mutiny in 
other parts of India. Even the fires of Meerut 
and the bloodshed of Delhi in the month of 
May dwindle into comparative insignificance 
beside the flames of Cawnpore and the mas¬ 
sacre in its “ slaughter - house’btwo : months 
later. The siege of Delhi, too, with all its 
noble toil and struggle and endurance, and 
its assault of unparalleled boldness, lacked 
somewhat of the deep absorbing human inte- 
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lich, will ever centre in the beleagnered 
garrison of Lucknow. ^ Nor had the Column, 
which swept the Punjab from the Indus to the 
.Tumna, the opportunity of vieing in glorious 
deeds with the Army with which Sir Hugh 
Hose so gallantly recovered Central India. 

Nob that the Punjab was without her heroes 
-—though it had not a ’Neill, the bold saviour 
of Alliihabad and avenger of, Cawnpore, nor 
an Outram, the soul of chivalry, who with 
Havelock effected the heroic relief of Lucknow 
—yet it had a John. Nicholson, without ivhom 
Delhi had not fallen; * a John Lawrence, whoj 
in the wisdom of his counsel, his iron wiU, and 
energy, proved himself the worthy brother of the 
martyr of Luckrrow, for “ through him Delhi fell, 
and the Punjab, no longer a weakness, became 
a source of strength ; ” f it had a Eohert Mont¬ 
gomery, in fearless faith wielding the sword of 
justice at Lahore, and imparting vigour and 
calm confidence on every side — “not inferior 

*'■ The Cliief Commissioner does not hesitate to affirm tliat, with¬ 
en fc Jolm Kichokoii, Delhi conld not luivo Mutiny 

JReporiy par, 52, ' 

f Oovemor-Generars* Minute on the Mutiny, par. 34. 
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his claim to the gratitude of 
Ms country it had a Donald M'Leod, than 
■whom no officer better understood the native 
character,f and that knowledge proved inval¬ 
uable throughout the crisis ; it had a Herbert 
Edwardes, the peacemaker with Afghanistan, 
and the friendly master of the frontier tribes ; a 
Sydney Cotton, the brave and soldierly warder 
of the Khyber; a Stuart Corbett, the bold 
author of the Lahore disarming, an act which 
made .men wonder —and hope ; a George 
Barnes, the trusted friend of the Brotected- 
Sikh Chiefs, to whom we ow'e it that the Pun¬ 
jab could pour down her stores in uninter¬ 
rupted stream to the camp at Delhi; a Neville 
Chamberlain, whose very name acted like a 
spell among the Irregirlars of the frontier; a 
Crawford Chamberlain, who saved Mooltan ; 
a George Ricketts, at Loodiana; and a Fred. 
Cooper, at Dmritsur ; to Delhi it sent a Hope 
Grant, a Hodson, a J. Brind, a Showers, a 
John Coke, a Daly, and, perhaps next to Nichol- 

* GoVemor-Geuerars Minute on, the Mtitiiiy, par. So. 

t Pufhjitb Mutiny I{q)orty par. 54. 
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son jhimself, an Alee Taylor^to wliom Meeiut 
added a Wilson, a Tombs, a Charles Eeid, a 
Baird Smith, a J. Jones, of the Rifles,--^these, 
md other such, whose united efibrts in council 
and in camp enchained the fiend of Rebellion, 
trod down the demon of Mutiny, and at length 
wrested the city of Delhi from its traitor 



To treat worthily of such a subject, no one 
can be more sensible of his inability than the 
Author himself. The only defence he can offer 
for his rashness in undertaking it is that he 
witnessed several of the scenes he has endea¬ 
voured to describe ; * he was familiar with 
nearly all the stations from Delhi to Peshawur ; 
and enjoyed the friendship of many whose 

* Wlieti tlio imitiny "broko out, the Author was stationed at How- 
ehera, in the Peshawur Ydley. He uiorod down with H. M. 27 ih 
Iuni!?ld].luigs to Apawul Pindee, and, hiidiiig a lat‘ge column was 
being formed, voliuiteercd to accompany it as Chapiaiu, w’hich offer 
wa.SMit once accdipfccd by Sii^Tolm Lawen^^ 

On One; point the Axithor desires not to be misimderstood," The 
iiyo ot the words Weand our*'are by no uieaus meant to 
re pres,ei.it that he himseU’ was always present at the particular 
event described. Ho has adopted ilds form to make the tiarra- 
live more simple o.atl intelligiblio, and only whon it was iioCcBsary 
to keep clear the distinction betwcaii our and the milti- 

heers. : 
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position required them to take a leading part 
in the stirring events of the time. 

In addition to the many real defects of his 
work* the Author is quite prepared to find it 
charged against him that he has allowed his 
sympathies with the Punjab to carry him he- 
yohd bounds; and that, in the praise he has 
bestowed on tbe administration of that pro¬ 
vince, he has wronged others. To this charge 
he does not plead guilty. He is ready to admit 
that he felt as a Punjahee, and has written as 
one; and he remains strong in his conviction 
that, if sometimes its policy has been, misre¬ 
presented'and depreciated, /(istm'y—calm, im¬ 
partial history—wUl ever point to that province 
as ftie'bne in which, during that year of Mood 
and danger, England has had .the least to de¬ 
plore, and the most to glory in. 

One claim at least he would put. forth in 
behalf of his narrative—he believes it to be 
truthful. In search for W/t, he has spa?‘*^d: 
neither himself nor others ; and wherever he. 
believes he has attained it he has not feare., 
to speak it. 
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Of tlio view li© has taken of this strhggle for 
life or death, he still retains the opinion which 
he advanced from the first—it was Mohammed 
or Cheisi’ for India’s future-e-^the former repre¬ 
sented by the Mussulmans of Hindostan, with 
their Hindoo dupes, and the latter by their 
Christian rulers. The word Poorhea/i,'which 
he has used throughout (literally meaning the 
people from ifosP), exactly expresses the 

portion of India in which the spirit of rebellion, 
found its readiest tools. It was a term in com¬ 
mon use in the more central provinces of Hin- 
ddstan to designate the people living, to the 
Exi'St of the sacred river, the Ganges (in Oude 
and Behar), the recruiting ground of the Ben¬ 
gal army, and w'as adopted in the army of 
Runjeet Singh to designate the Ilindostame 
soMt'er who found his way into the Sikh ranks, 
a,nd whom, many of them discharged men or 
dpserters from the Company’s Service, the 
h^iaha held in supreme contempvt ; and there 
was at least policy in reviving the term at 
this juncture, for it revived the contempt and 

^ From tlie Hindostmiee word Foorich, sigiiil^ying 
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liatred with wliicli the class had ' ever . been 
regarded; it widened the breach between the 
Punjabee and the Hindostanee, and rendered 
any coalition the more difficult. 

■One word on the extent of country travelled 
over in the following pages. Before the mu¬ 
tiny, both Meerut and I)elbi formed part of the 
government of the North-west Provinces,—to 
which Meerut still belongs. Delhi, as soon as 
it had been recovered, was transferred to the 
government of the Punjab. Both places are 
necessarily included in this narrative,—though 
the former only slightly and incidentally—for 
the flame which threatened the Punjab broke 
out at the one and w^as extinguished at the 
other. 

To his many kind friends—the Right Hon. 
Sir John Lawrence, Bart., G.C.B. ; Sir R. 
Montgomery, K..C.B,, Lieuteiiaat-Governor of 
the Punjab; D. F. M'Leod, Esquire, G.B., 
Financial Commissioner ; Sir Herbert B. 
Edwardes, E.C.B., Commissioner of Peshawur ; 
George C, Barnes, Esquire, C.B., of UmbalJii; 
Major E. Lake, of Jullundhur ; E. Thornton, 
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Esquire,' C.'B.; A. A. Roberts, Esquire, C'.B., 
of .Lahore ; Brigadier-General Neville Chamber- 
laifl, C..B., commauding the Punjab Moveable 
Ooliiffln, and afterwards officiating Adjutant-* 
General of the Army ; Brigadier Graves, of 
Delhi; Brigadier P. Innes, of Ferozepoxe; Bri¬ 
gadier Showers, C.B.; Major Crawford ChanH 
berlain, C.B., officiating Brigadier of Mooltan ; 
AIa,jor Hill, f^aymaster, Jullundhur; John Seal- 
let Campbell, Esquire, of Jhujjur; T. D. For¬ 
syth, Esquire, of Umballa ; H. B. Henderson, 
Esquire; Major H.. Olpherts, Artillery; Captain 
H.O, Farrington, Jullundhur; Captain J. Cham¬ 
bers, Sealkote; Lieutenant Mercer, Ferozepore; 

■ Captain H. Lewis, Commissary of Ordnance, 
Ferozepore; Captain J. Giiffith, Commissary 
of Ordnance, Philour, and in Gamp at Delhi; 
Captain de Teissier, Artillery; Captain Hyde, 
Deshawur; Captain C. Fitzroy Mundy, com¬ 
manding Kelat-i-Ghilzie Regiment; Captain 
G. Noble Cave, commanding 16th Punjab In¬ 
fantry; Captain Lind, commanding Mooltanee 
Hotse; Captain Trench, 35th N. L ; Captain 
Gumine, 4th N. L; Captain Hockin, 17th Irre- 

& 
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gular Cavalry; Lieutenant Battye, Jhelum ; 
ijieafcenant Williams, 4tli Sikhs ;—to these, 
and to many others too ^—- to all. >'110 have, 
more or less, helped with information,* cheered 
on with encouragement—-the Author's best 
thanks are now most heartily tendered, with 
a sincere hope that their deeds, and those of 
their brethren in arms, may yet find a more 
able and worthy Chronicler, in some future 
Historian of the Indian hlntiny. 


Tiie j\.utlior litis not tlioiiglifc it iiecoss^aiy to specify, iu <3aclL par- 
ticmla:}: event, tlie ;pvivate sources, wMclx Iuh inforiBatieii wtw 
olitained, J t -vvouH liavo needlessly iKU’denod liis pages witli. foot¬ 
notes ; for there is scarcely a ainglG incident for 'which he had not 
the authority of several independent‘witnesses. Btrfc, 'ivhei-ever he^ 
is indehtod for any fact aolaly to any already published aceoimt, ho 
has sorupuloxisly achiowdedged his ohligation, 


London, Fch%afy 1861. 
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THE PUNJAB km UELHI IN 1857. 



• CHAPTER I 

OKlftTN Oi* /PHE C!HUPATTmS--~SBBmOtJS ::P».0“ ; 

CLAMATIOIfS IN PERSIA ANB AT DELHI—THE (IREASED CART- 

■ ?■'■' ■.Ta'i>0®-“^THR■ AJtN'NEXAlTON'' OE ,CUBE. 

TttK ycsi:v lSo7 (rni/m was but a few woeks 

old wlieu the first njiitterlagvS of the approaching storm 
were heard in ditferent parts of India. 

In the North-west; BroTtu it was discovered that 
di/icpatkes were being circulated throughout the cbuii- 
try in a somewhat mysterious manner, f* 

Phupaiim ajcQ i)f^p«'^Tation of iloiir find v?ajb©P made in tho form 
of pmicakes^ Rnd constitute tUouHifef food of the 
f One, clistf jiirt pfJioer, who saw a chupattoo-ladeB mes.s 0 ngev arrivo in, 
a vllla.g'c^ and observed him breaking liia cake’ into pieces^ and distri¬ 
buting th^m. among the .men of the villagO; asked what it meant j Ixe* 
was told that there was an old cu§^tom jn Hindosfcan, that: when their 
maUk, or chiefs required any sorvico from his people, he adopted this 
modo to prepare them for reoeiviug hig^ ordci*», :and eyerypne who par¬ 
took of the phupafeteo was held pledged to obey the order, whenever 
it might come, and whatever it might bo. , “ AVliafc was the nature of 
the order . in the present case ? ” he asked ; , the answer, aocbmparaod. 

by a suspicious smilo; was,Wo don’t know yet.” 

A . 



THF,, DISTRIBUTION OF XTItTRATTEES. 

; The fact was duly reported from Yariops quarters; 
inquiries'were ordered to be set on foot, but uotliing 
definite could be traced either as to their origin or 
object,, and they were suffered to travel on from village 
to village with little let or hindrance. 

Some fifty years before, a similar appearance in Gcii- 
tral India had perplexed the authorities,* but no solu¬ 
tion of the mystery had been gained ; and as nothing 
had then resulted from it, the hope was, grasped at 
that, in the present instance also, if not meaniiigless, it 
might prove equally harmless : it might be some super¬ 
stitious spell against disease, for cholera had ravaged 
several distiicts dui-rngtheprevious autumn—or against 
some impending calamity, for the whole country teemed 
with forebodings of coming trouble. At all events, 
the idea was scouted of its having any political mean¬ 
ing ; and far-seeing old Indians, who dared to looh 
gravely on the “ chupattee mystery,"'’ were denounced 
as croakers-f How little was it thought that therein 
was really hidden an Eastern S3"mbol of portentous 
meaning ! Pive centuries before (a.d. 1868 ), the 
Chinese had, by a somewhat, similar plan, organised 
and carried out a conspiracy by which the dynasty of 

* .Ufepf LordMeicaffe, 

t Sir Hem’y LHwronco, on his way through Agra to assume oliarge of 
Oudo afc this time, opeuly avowed his belief that it forehoitart “njiK- 
chiof.” We shalj have you,” he said to Mr Colvin, "aud the Sudcler 
Judges, seized and shut up in the fort by the sepoys, and kept ns 
hostages while they diotata tei-ms to Government, and", as usual, obtain 
some iiirther concessions. So you must ho on the.look-out” ’.t'his the 
author, had from an eminent civilian, who heord it from Sir Hoiiry 's 
(wu lips. 




', THE •PBI^SIAN; TH;6qEA.MATX0?f, 

Mongol invaders was ovorthrpwn ;'^* and ifc Jidw 
imported no less tiiaii tlie-annihilation of the English 
race in India, and a restoration of the sovereignty of 
Hindostan to the effete house of Timour, 

Nor were other indications wanting that there was 
Ksorne disturbing power at work on the nativomiini 
One or two of the '‘signs” may be noticed. In the 
tenh of the Shahzada commander, after the rout of the 
Persians at Mohumrah> was found a royal proGlaination, 
a sort of politico-religious encyclical letter^ from the 
Shahdn-Sliah, the recognised head of the Faitlifiil in 
the Bast. It was addressed 'Ho all the people of 
Heran ; but it also called on ‘Hhe Afghan tribes, and 
the inhabitaxits of that country who ax’e co-religidnists 
of the Persians, and who possess the same Qiiran^ and 
Kibla, and laws of the Prophet, to take part in the 
jahdduA it purported, moreover, to be published 
" for the information of ull true believers; and (please 
God) the follower of Islaiii in India and Scilide will 
also unite and take vengeaiice on that tribe (the Brit¬ 
ish) for all the injuries which the Holy Faith hUsS 
suffered froiii them/' " aiad will not withhold any 
sacrifice in the holy cause," What form their venge¬ 
ance was to assiniie, and to what extent their zeal was 
to be carried, the Sbahdn-Shah shall himself explain: 
"Let the old and the yoimg the small and the great, 
the wise and the ignorant,: the ryot and the sepoy, all 

' Huo and G<vbet\s m TarUiry^ <^c, in 184r4, vol, 1. p* 54 

The Ohinoi^e to thia day celebrate tbia event under the name of the 
Festival of the MVou Loaves. 
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Afithout exception, arise in! defence of the orthodox 
faith of the Prophet; and having girt up the waist of 
valour, adorn their persons with arms and weapons; 
and let the uUema and f»refich.ers call on the people in 
the mosques, and public assemblies, and in the pulpits, 
to join in a jahdd in the cause of God ; and thus 
shall the ghazis (martyrs) in the cause of the faith 
have a jii,st title to the promises contained in the words 
of the Prophet, ‘Verily we are of those who fought in 
the catiee of God.’ 

Soon there appeared placards on the gateway of the 
Jumma Mu.sjkl at Delhi, the Caaba of India Moham¬ 
medans, and in other places ; some ainbignoiisly bin ting 
at general rebellion, others openly calling on the “ fol¬ 
lowers of the Prophet” to exterminate the nabelievers, 
And although all such placards were promptly removed 
by the eivil authorities, they had been probably read 
by tliou.sands, and the poison was not slow to workf 

In the Persian proclamation, which possibly received 
its inspiration still further aiorth, may be detected the 
origin of this rebellion. It was a political and reli¬ 
gious struggle (for with the Moslem the two are so 


* The entire proclamation \vill he found in Appendix A.,. 
t It is apernurkablo fact,, only brouft*ht to light shme monthfi after, 
that a Mohammedan resident at Delhi ha<i written to Mr Colvin^ the 
.Lieiitonant-Govornor of the North-west Ptovincos, wanung hhn that 
mischic^f was brewing in that city, and that a deep conspiracy, in 
which the King and the royal family were actively, engttgod, was 
threatoning the peace of the country, ' So "little impoHanco does AD 
Oolvin seem to have at'iacbod to this Coinminiiooticn, although i-lie 
writer gave hia name, that the lottov was oonsignetl to his wasto-paper 
basket, where it was discovered, aftor his death, in the tort at Agra^ 
It vyas read at the trial of the King of Delhi. See Appendii 
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inseparable as to be virtnallj^ identical). It was to be 
a jahdd, a war of extermination to the Christian, and 
for it the chnpattee gave the signal for preparation, 
and the placard sbnnded the wariuiig note. How 
closely the of the head of the foitk/id, and 

his lessons of vengeance, were followed, let the blood- 
stained streets and hoxises of Meerut and Delia, Cawn- 
pore and Lxtdniow, testify 

But in the Bengal army were Hindoos as vvell as 
Mohaiiimedans, and the former greatly preponderated. 
In the native infantry regiments, the Mohammedans 
formed a very small minority, and even in the cavalty 
they scarcely outnumbered the Hindoos, 

Yet the Hindoo sepOy had also to be won over to 
insure sticcess to the con^spiracy, while its real ulterior 
object must be kept secret. That could not be safely 
confided to men who, doubtless, knew enough of the 
past history of their race and country to remember 
that the most ruthless tyrsinny and injustice had 
marked the days of former Mohammedan supremacy. 
To attain this end it was necessary to find some com¬ 
mon' griemnee \yhkli might plausibly unite Hindoo 
and, Mohammedan in a joint resistance to their British 
rulers. 

Most itnfortuiiat.ely Government furnished them 
with one admirably suited to their purpose. In spite 
of waimmgs from various quarters, the Enfield rifie 
was to be put into the hands of the native troops, as 
well as the European portion of our army. With the 
Eiificdd rifle came of necessity the 7iew cariridge. 


THE GBEASEP CABtErECrE, 

Here was at once the grievanc4 needed. The shiniBg 
and greased end and offensiye smell of the cartridge 
was certainly open to suspicion/and it needed fittl^ 
persuasion on the part of crafty designing men to 
tnhke the ignorant, superKStitious, caste-ridden sepoy 
believe that some forbidden fet was used iu its manu¬ 
facture. The cow, sacred to the Hindoo, and the,'pxgv 
unclean and loathsome to the Mohanimedan, must hoik, 
it was insinuated, have contributed fheir share to the 
grease used in the obnoxious papen^^" Thxts, under th e 
idea that an. attack wuis being meditated on their reli¬ 
gion, the great body of the Hindoo sepoys,mere tools 
in tlie hands of their Pundits, who h ad bee.n first won 
over, were caught in the trap laid for them by the wily 
MohamniGdan, who Mniself also pretended to find in 
the same unhappy cartridge, with its fancied odour of 
hateful pig^s fat, a religious motive for rebellion. . 

Tlie cry once raised soon became general; the gi^eased 
cartridge was regarded in the light of a GoveiTmieiit 
missionary, and the Go-vernor-GeneiTil was currently 
reported to liave pledged himself to a whoiesale con¬ 
version of all classes of natives to Christianity. Such 
was the lever by which the great mass of the native 
army was -so successfully set in motion. Can there 

* Among tho himareda of sepoys’ letters intoroepted in the post- 
otfices of tho Punjab, the greased oartrif%e was almost univej’sally the 
hnrden, of their ude. Hero and there some writer, more deeply Versed 
ill tbe character of the conspiracy, hinted at the real inctive, the 
rlownfall ofUjlri tisli ppwor; but it is probable that the oorrespondenco 
of the leaders in the rebellion was not intnistecl to the poi^t, but con¬ 
veyed by private bands, such as and protended boggars, who 
woro roally fiiaguisodtraitors and oiuissanosot treason. 
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any loiiger be a doubt that sucb was the red history 
of this iinivoiml (lisaffecti^^^ Neither the gi^eased 
cartridge nor tlie anBexation of Oiide was the real 
caitse of the nmtiny, thotigh each in its own province 
gave a Vast impetus to the movement: they furaished 
the fuel from within to feed the flame which was 
brought from without. 

rhe greased cartridge no more origmated this mu¬ 
tiny than the new head-dress with the leather polce^ 
amt the prohibition oi edste mdrh on parade, had in¬ 
stigated that of Vellore in 1806. The restoration of 
tha house of Tippoo Sultan to the throne of Mysore 
was the real object then, as it now was to revive the 
grandeur of the Mogul empire in the person of the 
' Boi Famdantf" whom we had ^'allowed to play at 
being a sovereignat Delhi. There was, however, 
this difierence—the Vellore prisoners were of a race 
of yesterday, the gi'andsons of an unscrupulous free¬ 
booter, for such wus Hyder Ali; whereas around the 
head of the imbecile puppet who, in pensioned pomp, 
was permitted to occupy the Mimmd at Delhi, centred 
the glory of ages, the traditional splendour of Tiraour 
and Baber and Ahbar, 

So, too, with regard to the annexation of Oude ; Jt 
did BQt originate, though it mightUy subserved, the 
mutiny. The last semblance of Mohammedan royalty 
vSWepit away by that most impolitic measure, created 
a grievance which, under the sway of a most crafty 
and unscrupulous leader, Ali Nuckee Khan, furnished 

* Macaulay’s speech on tho Ooveramont of India, July 1833. 
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a rallying-poini: for the disafiected,-while it carried 
with it the sympathy of a large portioa of the native; 
’■'army. True, the recent elevation "of the house of 
Lucknow as the nominees of the British Govcrnmfit 
presented little to insure a welcome for the King of 
Oude, or to give him weight in the cdnncils of the, 
representative of the. Great Mogul; yet the being 'the 
king of that tract of country from which the great body 
of onr sepoys came, the vast recruiting-gronnd of; the 
Indan army, gave him an importfmce, and made liim 
worth attaching to the confederacy ; <and he co-aid 
easily be won over with the promise that Ms pension 
and state of surveillance shotild be exchnnged for the 
.revi.secl Souhah of Oude, under the re-established ein- 
pire of Hindosten. . ‘'l 

Probably, too, a similar bribe was held Out to the 
other richly-pensioned representative of a fallen housej 
the Nawah of Bengal, the descendatit of Surajah DoW- 
lah, who has been immortalised by the pen of Macaulay 
as the hero of the “Black Hole,” and the victinv of 
Plassey; hut he seems to have lacked either the 
courage or the time for action. 

Sucb then, notwithstanding the greater prominence 
subsequently and incidentally given to the “ cartridge 
question "and the ‘'annexation of Oude,” may be re¬ 
garded as tlie real origin and character of a rebellion 
which shook India to its centre, and for a tinre ini- 
perilled the very existence of British nilo in the East! 


p- , vOHAPTER ii. ^ 

TUE rPOORESS or THE MUTlOT--inTM-OV^ BERHAMPOEK, 
iiA RRACKFORJE, tBOKNOW. 

The trafin of treason “vvas craftily laid. It was first 
fired at Dum-Dmn,^ Early in Eebnmry n ckmie 
belbiigiug to the Dnm-Pum depot casually asked a 
sepoy sentry of the 2d N. L (Grenadiers) for a draught 
of water from his . or brass drinking-VesseL The 
sepoy, who was a Brahmin, demurred on the score of 
the classic's^ o This worthy, whoso duty it was, 
among other things, to make up ^ cartridges, replied, 
with a sneer, that the sepoy need not be ,so tenacious 
oi Ms caste, for that would soon he , gone, as the neW 
cartridges w’^ere greased with bullock s fat, and that, 
in biting them for loading, every sepoy’s caste would 
be broken. The horrified sepoy quickly carried this 
, report to his comrades at Barrackpore ; among 'them 
it spread like wildfire ; great excitement prevailed ; 
nightly meetings were held; and a spirit of disaffec¬ 
tion began to show itself, which it required all the 

* rho eonten ts of this and tbe following chapter may appear to t)o 
Uni the repetition an oft-told tale, the events hero recorded hnvmg’ 
heoiv already described by others ; but they fomied the natural 8tai"t- 
iag-point of tho history, and wore necessary to carry on the I'eader 
to the hillev development of the mutiny at Meemt and Deilii, 
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tact, and almost lifeloBg knowledge of the iuifcive charac¬ 
ter^ with a perfect coiumand of the language, for which 
General Hearsey is fanied, to allay. Argument and per¬ 
suasion at length preTailed; and tlie sepoys appeared 
satisfied with the Generars assurance that the report was 
groundless, and that no attack was ineditated on their 
caste or religion. Furthei*, to remove all doubts^ and 
fears on the subject, the system of drill was changed ; 
,the kpoy wa>s to tear the cartridge in loading, instead 
of biting it . There was a seeming return to peiice and 
order; but, as after-events soon showed, it was a cty 
of peace where there was no peace/" Disaffection 
was not the less active that it was for the time 
silent ' , 

In the meanwhile, the story of the 
the subject of official investigation. The result is 
conceived to have been that the contractor for inanu- 
toll-ring tho cartridge paper had actually substituted 
bullock s fat for the mutton fat ordered in its prepar¬ 
ation ; but whether he had done so on economical 
principles only, or as the unconscions tool of the ti:ui- 
torous Mohainmedans, or even as jpaHiceps cnminisy 
has not been publicly avowed/ 


rills Bilonce was no doubt prejudicial to Oorernment. If the 
report was false, a plain doinal would probably bavo satisfied tbe ln^)ro 
roa^oaable among the sepoys ; if fcnio, auci any blame attached to the 
authorities at tho inagajiioo where the cartridges were inaniifacturod, 
a public comment unit would, at least, have show^n that the Ooven)- 
mout repudiated and coiuloTunerl the act; whereas its being" uuiiofciceib 
led, however w'rongly and absurdly, to the inference that Goyernmeht 
really had connivod a.t the docepfcioi). Months after, it was all publii^died 
by order of the House of Oominons. 


Sl 

or rafclier j>i^wonted from breaking out into overt : 
mutiny at Ills lieadqimrters, was,, liowever, destined 
toi sliqw itself ere long wMin the limits of General 
Hearsey’s division, though beyond the reach of his 
personal infiiioneev The retired and usually peaceful 
station of Berhainpore was the first to feel the inn- 
pending convulsion. Hbre we-re quartered the 19th 
ISf/L, the 11th Irregiilar Cavalry, and two guns of a 
native battery. The rumour of the obnoxious bul¬ 
locks^ .tat was not long in travelling so for; and there 
were apparently in the 19th IST. I. men prepared to 
make good use of it for their traitorous ends. In the 
middle of February the regiment avowed its determi¬ 
nation not to touch the suspected cartridge. In vain 
did the officer ijomnianding (Colonel Mitchell) oflbr the 
assembled native officers the most solemn assurances 
that no new oartxidge^^^ had been sent there; that 
those in daily use had been left them by the 7 th 
N. 1,, whom they had relieved; and that nothing was 
farther from the wishes of Government than to coerce 
their religion. When ho found them still determined, 
he warned them that on the following morning the 
usual cartridges would be served out, and any maji 
refusing to take them Avoiild be tried by court-martial, 
and punished. This occurred on the afternoon of Feb¬ 
ruary 26th. In the dead of night the men rose, rushed 

* Berhiampore bn the ©ftsi batik of the Bimgerathi, the rno?jt 
saernd of th© tributArioa to the Gatij^cs, It ia about 1‘20 milns duQ 
n</rt:b of Calcutta, and was once, as its noble q^uadratiglQ of barracks 
bebrs wifcuess, an impoHant Btatioa. ^ 
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This spirit of disaffection, thus quelled for a'time 




G0U)N13X, HITCHED 

to the bells of arms, and wried off their muskets and 
aiamiiinition to their linos. Coloner Mitcliell at once 
ordered out the Hth Irregulars and the guns. ’!Fhe 
presence of this force, instead/of overawfiig, only ex¬ 
asperated, the sepoys ; they rushed out of thair liiies 
in, a mejiacing attitude, and xnany of them began 
to load. They were ordered to lay down tMf arms 
peaceably ; but they den.vaiided the withdrawal of the 
cavalry and guns as the only terms on which they 
would do so. Their demand was complied with/and 
after some delay they sulknly piled arms and retired 
to their lines* 

Odonel Mitcheirs conduct on this occasion has been 
much eoinmeuted oh. It has been severely questioifed 
whether temporary quiet thus gained was not bought ; 
at too dear a price—a concessioii to the demand of 
sepoys with aruis in their hands and in open mutmy* 
Colonel Mitchell certainly can plead that he had no 
European troops to fall back upon; there was no 
Colonel CTiIlevSpie, with his English dragoons, wd thin 
reach ; even Eattray\s Sikhs were too distant to be 
aYailable. Button the other .hand,, it is urged that 
at that time there was no ground for doubting the 
stanchiiess of the cavalry or artillexy, and with such 
a force as he had on parade the fate of the 19th might 
have been as condign as that of the 47th at Barrack- 
pore in .1824 The course adopted, however, whatever 
might have been the effect of the opposite one, resulted 
in the temporary restoration of quiet without blood¬ 
shed ; and from the subsequent career of native cavalry 
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and artilleiy, tliere is every reason to believe tbafc the 
course adopted was tlie wiser and safer one, 

: Tilt! liitlv N. I. was now ordered to Barrackpore. 
While they were marching down peacefully and orderly, 
h messenger w|s sent out by the 34tb N. I., auggest- 
iiig that on iirriving w'ithin oiie mai'ch of the station, 
they, the 19 th K, I., ahould rise argl murder all their 
officers, and the 3-4th would at the same time mutiny, 
and commence a general massacre in Barrackpore 
itself 1 * The reply of tlie 19th (to them honour be it 
recorded) was, that they had no complaint against their 
officers, whom they liked ; their grievance waswitln 
the Grovemment for attacking their religion ; and not 
one of their officers should be touclied. In this spirit 
they were luai'ched to Barrackpore, their conduct wivs 
investigated, and the regiment condemned to be dis¬ 
banded. Five weekvS, however,, bad elapsed between 
their mutiuy at Berhampore and their disbanding at 
Barrackpore. This delay,' doubtless, indicated the 
spirit of ciilm deliberation with which a Government, 
In its sense of justice and in its porver, resolved to 
treat its mutinous soldiers ; but the Asiatic mind can¬ 
not appreciate justice which moves with such slow iind 


* .As intivking tho contrast, between tbo spirit of tlia mutiny in 1824 
and that eventuunj' miniifesWd in 18S7, tho following passage from tho 
work of itn oflficor of rank ftiKt^experionco is fall of intoroat ;-- 
“ .It is a singular f(iot, whioh 1 knOw to ba trua, that during the great 
inutiny of dw hatire troops at Barrackpore in 1824, tho chief Idader.s 
bound theinsoJvos by a.aolenro oath not to s'gler any European lady or 
chiid to bo jnjurod or molestod, lia|3pen what might to thorn in their 
aoilisio.n with Ooveniment ."—AaMen and Itecolleciicns of an. h>.dtan. 
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:easiu’ed steps j amistomed to prompt iwarJs, and 
' piiiiklimenfcs as prompt, imder their nafch’'e rulers, they 
attribute the opposite system to weakriesa. Thus the 
disbandment of the iPth, live weeks after their mutiny, 
lost half its force. ' . ' ^ ' 

The sentence was carried out with due solemnity on 
the morning of Mtirch Slst, every preeantion having 
been taken to insure order. Here vvere H. M. (S4-th 
Efegiraent brought up from Burmah, a wing of H. M. 
58d from Fort-William, one troop of horse-artillery 
from Dum-Dum, one troop of Madras horse-artillery 
stopped on its way down the river, and tlie Oovenior- 
General’s Body-Guard. In the presence of tins formi- 
dahlo array were drawn up the native corps composing 
the Barrackpore brigade, the 2d Grenadiers, o4tli, 43d, 
and 70th Regiments N. I. The doomed I9th N. I. was 
drawn up in front in columns of companies, to await 
their sentence. 

The general order for their dkbandraent was then 
read.* After citing all the circumstances of the inutiuy 
at length, it went to show the heinousness of the'crime 
of which the regiment had been guilty. It concluded 
by ordering that the regiment should be deprived of 
arras and accoutrements, and, having been paid up all , 
arrears, should be marched out of the station. 

At its close, Colonel Mitchell brought forward a 
petition, which he had been asked to pre.sent from the 
native officers and men of the regiment, but Gencrd 
Hearsey declined to receive it at that time. ■ 

Soo ^Vppendix 0. . * — . 
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„ The order was then given for the 19th N. 1. to “order’* 
and, “pile arins,” and lastly, to “tahe off cross-belts 
and hang them on the bayonets.” Thus disarmed, they 
were marched oft between the files ot muskets and 
belts they might no longer carry : having, gone about 
one hundred and fifty paces, they were halted for the 
prn-pose of recemug their pay. 

The General now rode up, and addi-essed them to the 
following effect Native officers and men,—The 
Government you have served is just. I iim now ready 
to receive your petition, and lay it before the Governor- 
General. I cannot give you any hope, but I will make, 
known that you are penitent. 1 have always been 
your .friend as well as your commander, In conse¬ 
quence of your good behaviour since the night of the 
26th February, when you were misled by your enemies 
and committed mutiny, . . . the just Govermnent 

has been merciful; you have been punished ; ho vin- 
clictiveness has been shown ; you are permitted to leave 
this parade with your uniform, and thus your honour 
aS soldiers is left you, though this awful calamity has 
befallen you.'" 

lie then told them that, in return for theix- peaceful 
orderly conduct on their march from Berhampore, 
(lovemment would pay all the expenses they had in¬ 
curred in carriage, &c., as well as all arrears of pay j 
that medical officers should accompany them, and 
medicines should be supplied (e.specially as the cholera 
had lroken out among them), until they reached-Ohin- 
surahj there they would be dismissed. “You will 
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there,” said the General, in conclusion, ‘f be pemitted 
to go to your homes to at the temjxles where 

your fathers worshipped before you; ffod those Brah - 
mins or other Hindoos lyho wish to do so can yisit the 
Thakoor at Juggernauth, Gyah, or any temples deemed 
holy fay them. It is thus I give the lie to the infainons -' 
reports that the Government wishes to interfere with" 
your castes or yom-religion.” 

The unhappy misguided men were inuch affected at 
the touching address, and with tears in their eyes 
blessed General Hearsey and the Government they had 
been seduced into rebelling against; but bitterly did 
they inveigh against the 34th N. I., vowing vengeance 
agaimst them a.9 the cause of their ruin.* The brave 
old General, who had wellnigh completed half a century 
of active service, having taken part in many a hard- 
fought field, from the gallant cavalry charge at Seetah- 
buldee to the glorious victory of Goojerat, could not 
stand unmov'ed, as he saw a whole regiment, of that 
army which he had so long trusted, forfeiting the faene* 
fitspf years of faithful service, and passing a,way de¬ 
graded and pensionless. 

While the ISltli N. I were receiving their pay, he re¬ 
turned to the ground where the other native coi’ps were 
still standing, and with a loud clear voice addressed them 
as followsNative officers and sepoys of the brigade, 
li,sten; hear what I am about to say to you. You have 
iiow witnessed the just punishment inflicted on the 

, Tho Ipth find 3Jth N. I. had boon Cttnttone4 togother at Lacknb'w 
fit iho timo of the anriexation. 
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jlr. i. hy .'the G-oternmout for mutiny. 'Ihc men 
of that regiment .at/midn sei^ied their arms/ assem- 

bled on flih iximde, defied their officers, disobeyed 
the orders given to them. You all know this was 
'mutiny!' 

reminded them how the oaths they had taken 
under thc^ir colotu’S, and the regulations of the Govern- 
rnent iincler which they had enlisted^ and by which 
they had bouncl themselves, doomed the rebel and: 
traitor tt> and that Government, tliongh merch 

ful, was just, and would put clown mutiny with a high 
hand. As for tlie report that their religion or caste 
was in danger, he said:—> 

Yoxi have heard lies without number regarding the 
wish of Government and of your officers to take away 
your caste—to force yoxi^ the:.Hindoos of this armAjy to 
be Christians j. and you have been so foolish as to give 
credit to this vile calunniy. See now, and, having seen, 
believe. Has the 19th N. I.—have the 400 Brahmins, 
250 Eajpoots, 150 Mohammedans^ and other Hindops 
of infeipr caste^> who served in that regiment—have 
. they had their religious opinions in any way meddled 
with ? No ; the, British Governnient has never inter- 
fered with yoitr notions, has never forced the 
tp bitn religion of his forefathers. 

The Mohamthedan sovereigns of Delhi used to do so 
in femer times. They served Brahmins and Rajpoots 
thu5j^; they forced them to drink broths made from 
cow’s flesh; nay, forced cow's flesh down their throats! 
Some of the finest soldiers who ever served under me 
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(and even now there are some in the 2cl Irregnlar Ca- 
valiy) are returned on the rolls of that regiment as 
Mussxilinan Eajpoots, whose ancestors had been served 
ill this manner by order of the former kings of Delhi/' 
Then pointing out how covipidsory proselytism was 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity he concluded,— 
''Yon see before you the 19t.h Eegiment, now dis** 
banded, taking their pay; and I have told the high- 
caste Brahmins and Eajpoots they will be at liberty to 
go to the shiine of Juggernanth, (3ryah, or any other 
temples they please, mnaolested ; that those who re¬ 
turn to their homes will find the temples and places 
where their forefathers worshipped (ia, have made 
their poojah), and the statues of Earn, Vishna> Sotah, 
Kalee, . and Pai’butee untouclxed, and can prostrate 
thomseives there whenever and however they please. 

Will this not convince you that the Government is 
free from any intention to destroy or interfere with 
your religious opinions? Having now heard these 
words from your General, who has seived with your 
fothers and yourselves for the last fifty years, and who 
has fought and bled with them, and witnessed and 
shared in their deeds Of valour—who nevei’ deceived 
them, who has studiously avoided interfering with their 
caste or religious opinions, and reprimanded tliosG who, 
from ignorance, had unfortunately done so — beliove 
him; let his words bo engraven on your hearts : obey 
orders as you have sworn to do ; and the State—the 
just, kind, considerate Government you serve under, 
that pensions you when you are old, that supports your 



parents, a?id the^wicloTO of yonr deceased companions . 


“vvlio fall, jji action of, die on foreign service,- yonr ^ 
orplians—:mll continue to d so to you, and those of 

, Tlie^parade tlio 19th KI, were • 

disbanded and sent off to their homes, and the seeds * 
-of sedition thrown broadcast over Ilindostan. Thus 
ended the first scene of that drama which was to have 
- so tragic a close. 

Already, however, two days before the disbandment 
of the 19th N. I, an incident had occumd on the pa-. ■ 
rade-gronnd of the 34th N. I, which rim wed that the 
leaven of sedition was working actively in that regi¬ 
ment also, On Sunday nvoiming (March 29) a report 
was brought to lieirtenant Baugh, the adjutant, that 
a sepoy named Miingul Pandy was pacing up and 
(Jowji in front of the regimental quarter-guard, armed 
with bis musket and bayonet, and was frantically call¬ 
ing on his comrades to rise in defence of their religion. 
Lieutenant Baugh having at once sent off to inform : 
Golonel Wheler, commanding the regiment, of what 
was going on, galloped down to the lines. The fanatic 
saw Mm coming, and allowed him to approach within ' 
one hundred yards, wlien he raised his musket and 
fired ; the horse was wounded and fell, and liis rider , 
with Mm. Baugh, however, was on his legs again in 
a moment, and, snatching one (imfortunately only one) 
of his pistols out of the holster, went towards the 
sepoy,'accompanied by Sergeant-major Hewson, who 
had -also come up. When within forty yards, Baugh 
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and atr^ 
faiiatio 

dre\Y 01?t; a tulwar (native sword) he had concealed on 
his person, and gave Baugh a severe cut on the head . 
which brought’him to the ground, where he received 
two more severe cuts on the head, and one on the left 
hand. Sergeant-major Hewson rushed in to the 
rescue, but was also severely wounded; when a. Mus¬ 
sulman sepoy, named Sheilc Pultoo, who was standing 
near*, sprang forward, and throwing his arms round 
Mimgul Bandy's body succe(3ded in pinioning him, 
but not before he had himself recMved a very severe 
wound, in the hand. The whole regimead/had turned 
out, and stood looking on, hooting and yelling; and 
some of them were heard crying out, /' Kill the Ferin- 
gees.'’ ^ The guard, close at hand, never came to the 
protection of their ofiicei’s. 

The whole station was now in commotion ; other ofR-^ 
cers galloped down to see what had happened; and 
tliere still stood Mungul Pandy with his musket in hi^ 
hand, parading up and down. Colonel Wheler arrived 
and ordered the guard to seize him, but not a man 
moved ; the Brigadier then tried his authority, but to 
no purpose. At lengd/h Ckmeral Hearsey came gallop- 

* Afterwards, when poor Baugh, woimdecl and bleeding, was passing 
down the lilies of the regiment on his way home, and reproached the 
men for aliowing one of their officers to be onfc down before their eyes 
without making any atitoinpt to rescue him, they made no reply, but 
turned away, homo with nn insolent smile, others in siillon dbggedneHs. 

t It is said that some of the guard even struck Liotitonant llaugh 
and the sergeant* majoi', while on tl.ie ground, with the butt-ondB of their 
muskets, and that one of them actually fired at Baugh. 
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fired, but niisscii; he then drew Ms sword 
tempted to .close with Mungul Pandy; the 
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^lown, revolver ia hand, aad asfed why the madr. 
aiaa was not, seized or shot down; he was told ^hd 
guard refused to advaace. “"Wo’M see, that,” said ho, 
and, dashing I'lp in front of the guard, called oivt, “ JTot 
obey orders ? Listen to me ; the first pan that refuses 
to march when I give the word, is a, dead man. Quick, 
march '’’- The spell was broken ; the guai-d obeyed. 
In the meanwhile Mungul Pandy had contrived to 
reload his innsket, and, sOeing the game lost, tried to 
shoot hiinself; he fell, frightfully wounded. The wound, 
however, was only pupei’ficial, and he wa.s carried oflf to 
the hospital, and recovered sufficiently to be brought to 
trial; and on the 8th April—the first example of what 
w'onld he the rebel’s end—he closed his fanatic career 
on the gallows, that death most abhorrent to the sepoy, 
haying his Brahmin sanctity polluted by the'hands 
of a common sweeper. He was followed to the gallows 
a fortnight after—on the 21st April —by Issm-ee 
Pandy, the jemadar of the guard, who had refused to 
seize him. ■■ , ' 

This man appears to have been one of the most des¬ 
perate characters in the regiment, and a chief instigator 
of the mntiay However, when brought to the foot of 
the gallows, his delusion would/seem to have passed 
away, if there was any sincerity iti the following 
address to bis comradeis, who were paraded round to 
witness his execution 

" Sepoys ! ■” said be, “ listen to me, I have been a 
traitor to a good Government. I atn about to be 
punisbed for my great sins. I .am about to be banged. 
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and 1 deSerre lay punishraent. Sepoys I obey your 
officers, foT they are your rightful and just rBlers, or 
else you will, like me, be l)rought to tlie gaJI’ows. 
Sepoys ! obey your officers. Listen to them, and aot 
to evil advisers,,,. I listened to evil advisets, and you 
see what I am come to. I call upon God to bless 
the Governor-General, all the great gentlemen Qmrra 
Sahibs), the General, and all the sa/w’h log here present. 
Seeta Earn I Seeta Earn ! Seeta Ram ! ” 

The seven companies* who, to use the words of the 
Governor-General’s order, had been “ silent spectators 
of a long-continued act of insolent mutiny” without an 
attempt to suppress it, could no longer be trusted,, and 
■were disbandedf The Governor-General took this 
opportunity of repudiating most emphatically the im¬ 
putation that Government had any intention or desire 
to interfere with the religion of its sepoys; thus con¬ 
firming the assurances already given by their officers, 
which had left them without excuse. 

“If, after receiving these assurances, the sepoys of 
the 34tii Regiment, or of any other regiment, still refuse 
to place trust in their officers and in the Government, 
and still allow suspicions to take root in their minds, 
and to grow into disaflection, insuhordination; and 
mutiny, the fault is their own, and their punishment 
will bo on their ovvii heads. The Governor-General 

* ITiree companies wi>re on deiachment-*rty at Chittagong, and, 
unfortiinatoly, were ftUowod to retain tlioir arms, whioh, at "a later 
perioil^ they used with mti rdevoins ftffoot. 

f This ordor was carried out on the 6th May, in a mnimer very simi¬ 
lar to that already deschbod iu the-case of the 19th N. L 
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CouDcil warns tiein that it will he shatp . and 
certain.” 

Thtts,fora second time,was the SithN. I. disgraced 
and disbanded. The present regiment had only been 
re-embodied in 1846 out of the Eimdlecutid Legion, to 
take the place of the original 34th If. I,, which had 
been disbanded two year’s previously for refusing to 
march into Seinde. 

It was now thought by iiiany—doubtless “ the wish 
was father to that thought”—that the disaffection was 
chiefly confined to these two regiments;, which had a few 
months before been cantoned together at Lnclaiow; 
and that the punishment of summary disbanding, at 
that time considered so severe, would intimidate other 
coi'ps from following the esainifle. Other men, how¬ 
ever, there were, and among them General Hearsey 
himself, who, from a deeper knowledge of the native 
character, were led to take a leas hopeful view of the 
present stats of things. 

' Many suspicious proceedings were brought to light. 
Among others, a punchayut, or native meeting, was 
held in Bairackpore, where the organisation of a gene¬ 
ral rising of the sepoys against Oovei’nment, the seiaure 
of Port-William, and other equally desperate schemes, 
were discussed. Such projects might be laughed at as 
visionary and impos,sible. Still they furnished an index 
of the state of the native mind ; they disclosed the fact 
that other corps besides the 19th and .Slth were tainted^ 
and led to the by no means groundless impression, that 
the contamination had spread over a great portion of 
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Bengal; a,rmy, and that , muler'' its influence they ^ 
might tempted, to test tfee truth of the proverb, 

. "'VVhatevef men dare, they cait do.” 

To that keen, perception of the danger, and the sys¬ 
tem'of preeaxition adopted in consequence, It ism 
to bp attributed that Barrackpore did not become, like 
so many other stations even more strongly garrisoned 
with Exiroijeans, a scene of bloodshed and plunder. . 

But we must hasten on to trace the progress of the 
mutiny towards the North-wejjt. 

Bucicsow, the caputab^^o^ —one of the fairest 

districts of Hindostan, the last remaining of the old 
Soubahs which /iefcf under the once imperial Delhij after 
years of vain endeavour to secure the adiuinistration of 
justice from weak profligate Mohammedan prince.s, sup* 

, ported on the throne by British contingetttS“had been 
annexed in the beginning of 1856. A country so long 
tl|e centre of intrigue, debauchery, and crime, could not 
but take an early part in the rebellion, whieli, if truth 
were told, its own people had so actively promoted. ‘ 

How far the ro3*a] house of Oudo was implicated, 
originally or snbsecpiently, in .this outbreak—whether 
the king did tamper with the native corps at Lneknow 
—whether he received from several regiments (as Major 
-Bird, of Oude notoriety, has publicly declared in Eng¬ 
land) offers to reinstate him on the throne—whether 
he did apply to the King of Delhi for support, .sug- . 

, ' gesting a general massacre of all Christians and the 
revival of the Mohammedan rule,—are questions which 
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^^fntnre histoiian of this nratiBy may ho (niabled to 


elucidate; we leave them to be dealt >#11 by others #let 


and better mformed, having expressed our own opinion. 

: We may, however, be allowed to offer a few remarks 
on the probable feeling of the people oi 'XynM before 
passing on to speak of the first event which ocourred. 
there, involving the troops iri the general snspicioff of 
mutiny. The annexation of this province was effected 
even more peacefully than the most sanguine had dared 
to anticipate. No attempt was made at resistance ; in 
fact, the population seemed th#kM-to escape from the 
state of misrule, injustice, and oiipression under which 
they had so long groaned; and the transfer, of power 
from the imbecile sensualist who bore the name of 
King, and his rapacious court, to the (East 

India Company), was hailed with joy as the dawn of 


a brighter day; for a province which, with a natural 
fertility that might yet again make it “ the garden of 


India," had, by gross misgovernment and neglect, be¬ 
come a wilderness. Here and there a petty chief who, 
under the weak native administration, had withheld 
revenues and defied the court, foresaw the approach of 
a stronger arm which he could not so easily resist, and 
grieved over the days of independence. The chief of 
soxne banditti band, like Eyzl Alii, might make an 
effort to oarry on his marauding schemes as heretofore, 
hut only to find liimself obliged to succumb after a 
shortlived and fatal struggle. As for the mass of the 
peoide, it waa believed that they regarded with pleasure, 
or at least without regret, the exchange from a go vern- 
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rnent powerless and imjusfc, to one hitherto proverbial 
for its strength and justice. 

Bat one class soon began to experience an Ovil in 
this change, which they had never foreseen. A very 
large and influential portion of the population of Onde 
Avere Brahmins and Eajpoots, and from among these 
the strength of the Beng-al armytA'as drawn. Of the 
120,000 men composing the regular cavalry and in¬ 
fantry regiments, probably 70,000 to 80,000 came from 
Oude. For service under brought with 

it many great advantages ; . not only did it furnish the 
best field for retaining the hereditary occupation (and 
the safest outlet for the zeal) of the iniUtaiy class, wdth 
jtay liberal and regular, and unequalled pensions, but 
also it earned rvith it exemption from many burden¬ 
some taxes, imposed by the caprice or avarice of the 
native government. It gave, moreover, a social status 
• of still greater value. So general had the mfonile and 
oppression become in Oude, that as an additional en¬ 
couragement to her manly and martial sons to swell 
the ranks of our army, it had been promised that if the 
family of any sepoy, during Ms absence on service, 
should suffer injustice, a representation from him would 
insure attention and redress. The sepoy’s uriee, or 
petition, thus became a most potent spell.^ruore so 
than even the bribe, without which otherwise the portals 
of law, so calM, would not open in Oude. The Luck¬ 
now Eesidency was constantly deluged Avith urzees. 
The sepoy had become virtually in every family the 
channel of communication with the Government. Every 
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therefore, secured for itself its '' ffleml at court,” 
by sending one or more of its sons to enlist. This state 
of things had gone on for years ; son had .swcceeded. 
father in the service for generations. Oudo was at that 
time oontiibnting scarcely less than two-thirds of the 
whole regular Bengal army, and had reeeiTed back above 
:10,000 pensioners scattered over her villages. 

To this class, hitherto so favoured, the annexation of 
the country could not but be prejudicial. The taxes 
now levied were far lighter and more jnst than under 
the late regime, hut they were ^enemi ; the home of 
the sepoy and the garden-plot of the pensioner were no 
longer exempted ; justice, too, was no longer partial; 
no longer extorted by the sepoy’s wrree, and only to be 
hid for and bought by others; it was, as far as could 
be, the law of the land Thus the sepoy, when he 
returned on leave, found that a change had come over 
his, homo I he was no longer greeted by crowds of kith 
and kin as the hero of his house; the charpoy (bed) of 
honour was no longer prepared and set out for hiiu, 
for he had ceased to bo the great man. Not that be 
had been wronged; it was not so mucb that he bad 
been lowered from his pinnacle of favour, as that all 
others had been raised to the same level of justice. 
However, Ms socif.1 pro-eminence was no more; and, 
indignant at the Company, which resolved, as far 
as it could, to administer justice to all alike, he bad 
vowed vengeance; and his time soon came. As with 
the Roman legions of old, it wa.s not their strength 
merely, but the knowledge of that strength, which 
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proTfJ fatal to the empire. And so with the Hhidos- 
tanoe sepoys ; it Was only M'hen they begau to Bieasnre 
their ateength with Government that they became dari* 
gerons. The spirit of disaffection, once ermked, found 
Imiidreds aiid thousands of ready votaries. Many seem¬ 
ingly trifling changes had been taking placo—ehanges 
in the invalid establishment, eulistmente for '* general 
service,” and otlrer military reformh; Punjabees, Sikhs, 
anti frontier Mohammedans were also crowding into the 
dlongal army, thus-mterferiiig with the old monopoly, 
and weakening the paramoimt influence of the; Poor- 
beah. 

Then, to crown all, came the ciy of the ‘'grcgscti 
cartridge.” The Hindoo sepoy, however peaohfally 
disposed ho might be, however desirous to remain true 
to his salt, here saw a new'' grievance—-hii very home 
arrayed against him; for the touch of that obnoxious 
cartridge would cut him off from father, brother, wife; 
all intercourse would cease, and he become an outcast, 
himself disgraced, and entailing disgrace on his children. 
He looked on himself no longer as the mere redre-sser of 
family wrongs, but as the vindicator of social privileges 
and the champion of his caste. Every home in Oiide 
thus had its hold on the ranks of the army. By these 
secret cords every regiment in India would be moved ; 
every station swarmed with her children, armed and 
disciplined soldiers; and they, 'now excitedl against their 
European masters by supposed social and religions ' 
grievances, were only too ready to answer her call. 
Hence has it been that while Dellri became the rallying- 
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L* a political mutiriy, in tlie of 

rewtoring Mohammedan aupremacy^ Dude has bdcn tlio 
focus of a tebelUori, deeper a,iid more desperate beeause 
essentially pop of men taught to believe that their 
faith was in daUger, called on to defend their 
their very hearths an^ 

t Witii the month of May came the warning note of 
danger for Oucle. The force of Lucknow them consisted 
of H. M. 32d Foot, under Colonel Inglia, one light field- 
battery, the 7th Light Cavalry, tiled 3th and 48th Eegi- 
nleiits of KL, with some Irregular Horse under Captain 
Gall; while the 7th Oude IiTegular Infantry, under 
(Captain Watsoii, were quartered at Moosali ikgli, about 
, seven miles off. In the end of April some young re¬ 
cruits of the latter coips had given signs of disaffeetipn 
by refusing to bite the cartridges (not any new ones, but 
the same sort as the native army had used for yearsi); 
they were at once reasoned wdth, and, as it wnis thought, 
their scruples removed, by their officers- On the 1st of 
May, however, the same objections w'ere revived by 
these '‘youngsters/^ as they were contemptuously called 
by the older sepoys and native officers, who for them¬ 
selves vehemently denounced such scruples as ground¬ 
less, and avowed themselves ready to a man to ii>sc 
the cartridges whenever called upon. It was resolved, 
therefore, to give them an early opportunity of evincing 
so laudable a spirit, and showing so loyal an example. 
At three o'clock on the afternoon of the 2d, a parade 
was ordered for the purpose ; when, lo I the very men 
wlio a few hours before had asked to be allowed to give 
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this pi'oof of tlifeir loyalty, refused to toucli a cartridgd; 
yn tlu! ground that they would be murdered by their 
’ comrades if they did: The parade was dismissed, and 
the men went off to their lines with a yell of triumph. 

The poison now began to work actively ; every hour 
added to the number of the malcontents. On the 
following day they seined their arms, threatened their* 
officers, and sent off" letters and emissaries to the 
sepoys of the ISth and.dSth N. I, calling on them to 
join. That evening, Sunday, May 3d, during divine 
service, the cantonment was thrown into commotion ; a 
general call to arms .was sounded. With the character¬ 
istic energy of a Lawrence, Sir Henry no sooner heard of 
the defiant attitude the 7th Irregdar Infantry had as- 
.sinned, than he resolved to anticipate an outbreak, and 
if possible prevent bloodshed, by disarming the whole 
regiment. An order was sent through Brigadier Gray 
that the regiment should be on parade by half-past 
eight that evening. Scarcely had they formed np, when 
in the dim twilight was seen a body of men moving down 
towards them. As they neared, the neigh of horses, 
the clank of eliains, and the rattle of wheels, with that 
dull .steady tread as of a marching nrass, disclosed to 
them their position; the whole Lucknow force, of all 
arms, wore npon them—European infantry and artil¬ 
lery iu front, the 7th Light Cavalry and Gall’s Irfe- 
gular.s on flank; the would-be rebels had no choice. 
Awed by the sudden appearance of such an array, 
dropped as it were from the clouds, some few bolted' 
but were pursued; the re.st passively laid down their 
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were taken piisonera Guards were 
placed over the magazine^ stores, &c,; and before day¬ 
break the force had marched back again into canton¬ 
ments* 

On the 12tli of May, Sir Heniy Lawrence, ready to 
reward as lie wa^3 swift to punish, arranged to hold a 
that he might with all due “pomp and circunir* 
stance"'’ confer marks of favour on some sepoys of the 
13th and 48th N. I. who had not only withstood the 
seditious attempts of the Moosah Eagh traitors, but had 
with noble loyalty given up to their oflicers the emis¬ 
saries of treason, as well as the letters they had received* 
The durbar was convened by the following brigade 
order, issued by Brigadier Haudscomb on the preceding 
day:— 

Lucknow, Bbioa-DE Office, llfA Moj / 1857. 

“Sir i4enry Lawrence, K.C,B., the Chief Commissioner, 
having intirmited hia intention of holding a durbar to-morrow 
evening at six o’clock, at the Eesidency House, in cantonments, 
for the purpose of publicly showing hia approbation of the 
conduct of a native comtniasioned olhcer, a non-commissioned 
officer, and two sepoys of the 13th and 48th Rogirneuts hT,!.— 
in f urtherauce of this object, Brigadier iTanclscornb, command¬ 
ing, requests that all officers off duty, European and native, 
will attend in full-dress uniform at the hour and place named. 

“ 2. Commanding officers will have the goodness to select 
two non-commissioned officers and six sepoys from their rc^ 
apeotive regiments to witness the ceremony. 

3. The officer commanding the artillery will tnake a simi¬ 
lar selection in due proportion. 

“By order, 

(Signed) “ C. A. Barwell, Lieutenant, 

Officiating M^joi'of Brigade'- 
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Reader, picture to yourself the lawn of the Lucknow 
Resideney, and the verandah hehind, thronged with 
officsera and cMlians of all ranks, breathless with inte¬ 
rest; in the midst of that goodly array, surrounded 
with the costly presents he was about to distribute, see 
the form of that great and good man, Sir Henry Law'- 
renee ; grief hsjs made him grey and worn, bub it be¬ 
comes him like the scars of battle Ids form assutnes 
more tliaU wonted dignity under the deep, almost pro¬ 
phetic, sen-se of the momentous re.sponsibility now' laid 
upon him; hear his manly voice pouring forth its mingled 
tone.s of gentlelie.s3 and fire, and think that that voice 
is never more to be heard in council or in camp—him¬ 
self within two short months doomed to fall, the noblest 
victim of the mutiny, honoured and beloved, mourned 
scarcely more by a nation I|,e so nobly served^ than by 
the faithful aud true of the people he so ably ruled-?^ 
iJlo bouia iitVbilis occkiitu^ 

Of that address *vve would not wiUingly omit oiio 
''whrd* ■ ' ■ ;V" 

'' Boldlers 1” said he—Soldiers ! some persons ar^ abroad 
spreading reports that the Government desire to interfere 
with the religion of their soldiers ; yo^Va]l know this td bo a 
transparent falsehood • yon, and your forefathers befbra jo\t, 
well know and knew that for more than a hundred years the 
religion of your countrymen has never been interfered with, 
And those amongst you who have perused the records of the 
past, who have seai^clied the annals of your country, and thoge, 
wlio are familiar with the traditionary lore which has been 
carefully transmitted from generation to generatioii, must well 

So wroto a frload who saw him a few weeks before, b ' 
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tliat A.lu5rige(3r in former tiirnes, and Hyder AH in liiter 
daya, forcibly cpnverfced thdnsands and tboTisanda of Hindoos, 
desecrated tbeir fancsy^demolislied tbeir temples, and oan'ied 
rnthless devastation amongst tbeir honsehold gods. Com© to 
oiu‘ timoa. Many here present well know that Bunjeet Sing 
never permitted his Mohammedan subjects to call the pious to 
player-—never allowed the nineiizin to sound from the lofty 
minaret's which adorn Lahore, and remain to this day a 
monument of their magnidceiit foundei*s. The yeai* before 
last a Hindoo could not have dared to build a temple in Luck¬ 
now. All this is changed. who is there who would 

(L'U'e to interfere Witli our Mohammedan or Hindoo subjects ? 
You see all this—you know it well—you need not my testL 
mony to this notorious lact; you know also that there is no 
governnient in the whole world to be compared with that of 
the British Government in power, in wealth, in resources, in 
money, in dominions; there is no sea on which its numeroits 
navy does not float, no clime in which its soldiers do not 
abouiid. You have all heard what occurred during the Biissian 
campaign—how in that distant region our gallant soldiers and 
seamen, opposed to one of the most powerful nulitaiy nations 
of the world, decimated by disease, struggling against the 
lioi'ivr and severities of inolement seasons, outnumbered by 
foes, and thousands of miles from theii’ native land, did never¬ 
theless trample down every obstacle, crush all opposition, and 
emergo Irom the conflict victorious, radiant with glory, and 
i>stoniahing their poweifvd foe by the spectacle of an army, 
equipped, provisioned, disciplined, and inured to war, such as 
no nation in the world could hopo to compete with, and none 
could defeat! . 

If necessary, in a few brief months one hundred thousand 
European soldiers thight be , collected in in India. 

A (4overxini6iit sucb.as ohrs does notMqiiire to.deal in de¬ 
ceit ; what it does, itjmacts openly before Gd/l and man; and is 
at all times prepai’ed to encounter, and capable of destroying, 

C 
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foreign invasion or domeatio tactions. Onr Government will 
always ptoevere in its well-known steps; w^ill ever permit 
its sabjeots and soldiers to follow their own religion, and to 
worship as their forefathers were in the habit of doing. So 
Other government in the wide world ti'eats its soldiers as the 
Company does—-every village, eveiy community, pi'ockums 
this fact. 

“ Everywhere you see the veterans of our army enjoying in 
peace the handsome x^ensions which, have been justly bestowed 
for fidelity, for wounds, for heroism : surrounded by their 
friends, their relatives, their comrades, resx)ectod by their 
neighhoara, and honoured by orir Government, those gallant 
soldiers pass their declining years in comfort, prosperity, and 
lion our. In what other cotintry could you ever witness such 
gratifying scenes ? Eeware, then, lest through any folly sueh 
inestimable benefits should be lost. 

^'Xn India there is no dearth of soldiers—of any caste or 
province; wherever our Government requires cue soldier,, 
fifty step forward for service. Only last week, in this very 
city, 300 men were called for, and 3000, cdamorous for service, 
eagerly rushed forward to partake of the bounty of Govern¬ 
ment. 

All governments eitiploy and cherish the faithful and tlio 
zealous, and punish the lukewarm and ungrateful. ; No army 
in the world has done bettor service than that of Bengal. I 
am a witness to this fact; bo are these gallant officers, Briga¬ 
diers Handscomb and Gray, Colonels Halford and Palmer, 
and many, many officers now present, who have led you to 
victoiy, fought at your head, and bled in yoiu' ranks—whose 
well-earned decorations attest your bravery, and which are 
the proud records of xnany a well-contested field won by your 
valour, your discipline, your intrepidity. Many, like myself, 
have grown grey in your company ; have been a.ssociated with 
you from our boyhood ; have shared in your campaigns; have 
participated in all your dangers, pri vations, and triumphs, iu 
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qaarter^B—from tlm swamps of JBurmah to tlie 
Shows of Bamea-ij. We are all jroiir friends—our iaterests are 
inseparable ; if your fece^ am blaek^^^ ao are oiirs; if «'iny 
dishonour befalls yon, do we iipb safer ? Let, there be no 
Inkewarmness. Lot none be deceived by the crafty macbina- 
tionssi of a few despicable knaves. Much has been done during 
the past month to ruin the charactei' of the Bengal 
that splendid army which, by its glorious services} of inoro 
tlmn a century, ha^s now a repufcation second to that of none 
“- which }im fought and conquered in every region, from the 
Irraw'addy to the Indus ; and <at Java, in China, and on the 
.Nile, has elicited the apphmse of alhwho have witnessed its 
discipline/itsexemplaryconducLitaheroic actions. And now, 
at this very moment, when the Bombay army has been cover¬ 
ing itself with glory in Persia—-to our shame it must be ac¬ 
knowledged--v«ome i-egimeivts of the Bengal army have proved 
that they are not worthy to serve our Goverament! The 
ivOtli has been disbanded—.seven compaxiies of the 34th have 
'been disbaiidecl The guilt of many has been that they simply 
looked on at the vile wickedness of a few. Take warning! 
jMow turn to these good and jfi;iithfvil soldiers — Subabdan 
Bewak Tewary, Havi'fdar Hear a Lai 1 Doobee, Bamnath Lop- 
bee, Sopahee of the 48th N". L, and to Hosein Buksh, of the 
13th liegiment, who have set to you all a good example. The 
throe fu-st at one© arrested the bearer of a seditious letter, 
and brought the whole circtimatanee to the notice of superiox' 
authority, You kno\v well what the consequences were: and 
what has befallen tlid; 7th 0.1. Infantry ? More than fifty of 
its sirdars aud soldiers are now in confiaement, and the whole 
regiment awaits the fiat of Government, Look at Hosein 
Bnksh of the 13th, fine fellow as he is. Is he not a good and 
faithful, soldier 1—did he not seii&e three villains, who are now 
in confineineiit, and awaiting their doom? It is to-re ward 
auch fidolityvsuch acts antfdeeda as I have mentioned, and of 
whieli you are all well aware, that T have Cidled you all toge- 
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ther this day, to assure you that, those who are faithful and 
true to their salt will always be axuply rewarded aad well 
cared for ; that the great Government which we all serve is 
protnpt to reward, swift to punish, vigilant, anxious, eager to 
protect its faithful subjects; but firm, determined, resolute, 
to crush all wdio may have the temerity to rouse its venge¬ 
ance; Think well of what I have said ; retiect on what has 
passed; Bsten to your elders and seniors, who have seiwed the 
Government for nearly half a century, and you mnst be satis¬ 
fied that the Government which you serve has never attempted 
to indiience in any way, underhand or otherwise, the religious 
coimctions of its snljjects or soldiers; , that it freely permits 
all to worship at the altar before which their feefathers have 
bowed—but that, whilst allowing the fullest, freest, religious 
liberty to all, it will vigorously exact that legitimate duty 
from its army, without which discipline cannot exist ; tlmt 
tmdor no circumstances whatever will it listen to, oi'* reason 
with, mutineers or armed mobs ; and should—wdiich God for¬ 
bid!—any misguided men, dupes of fools and knaves, attempt 
to follow in the footsteps of the 19th and 34th, rest assured 
that Government, all-powei’ful and iiTesistible, is not only 
prepared and capable, but will lose no time in inflicting such 
punisiiment as shall not easily pass away from the. Recollection 
of man. And now, soldiers ! it is my pleasing duty to reward, 
in the name of Government, those who have served it so well 
aUd so honourably.’* * 

At the close of this address Sir Henry $aid*“ 
Advance, Subahclar Sewak Tewaree; come forward, Havib 
dar and soldiers, and receive these splendid gifts from the 
Government which is proud to number you among its soldiers; 
accept these honorary sabres—you have won them W'eli, long 
may yoh live to wear them in honour. Take these sums of 

* For this speech the Author is indebted to the Central Star of May 
13th. 
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moiioy for join- families Mid relatives; wear tliese robes of 
lionour at your homes and at your festivals; and may the 
bright example which you have so conapicvtously Set, find, as 
it doubtless will, followera iu every regiment and company in 
the army !” ' ' 

Then mth his own hands he distributed to the sub- 
ahdar and to the havikiar a magnificent sabre, a pair 
of handsome shawls, a cloak, and foiu- piecdh of em¬ 
broidered doth. To each of the sepoys—-Eamnath 
Dobee, d-Sth Eegiment, and Sheikh Hoseiii of the 13th, 
now a naik—he gave a handsome sword, turban, pieces 
of cloth, and SOO rupees. 

Thus on the 12 th of May was the tide of rebellion 
for a while stemmed in Oude; but all too late for 
Ijidia! Meerut was AiEEADY "a desolation,” and 
Delhi a “ tombless cemetery.’’' 


CHAPTER in. 


iVlILlTARy STAT15 OP THE PHKJAB^-THE SOTH N. I. A HID THE 
%MlJAtXA HEim'—THE 1VU5ERUT OUTBREAK. 

Leaving Bengal and Oude, the progress of events 
hurries us on towards the Punjab^ the scene of that 
noble struggle which it is the special object of the 
following pages to describe, and of which the preced¬ 
ing chapters may be regarded as only an introduction; 

To understand the real position of the Punjab at 
this crisis, its strength and its weakness, it will be 
necessary to take at tlie outset a brief survey of the 
clistrihution of troops, European and native, over this 
province. 

In the most southern district, lying between the 
Jumna and tlie Sutlej, generally known as the Cis- 
Sutlej States, were the following :— 

At Uioballa, H. M. 0th Lancers, 2 troops of horse-artil¬ 
lery, with the 4th (Native) Tiiglit Cavalry, and dtli 
and COtli Begimouts N. I, ; 

At Kussowlee, H. M’. 75th’ Eegiment; 

At Bagshai, the Hon Company’s Ist Bengal Fusiliers ; 

At Subathoo, Hon. Company’s 2d Bengal Fusiliers ; 

At Jutogh, near Simla, the Nusseree Battalion of Goor- 
kbas ; 

And at Ferozepore, II. M. 61st Begiment, and 2 com - 
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pjipiea of ibot-artillei^^, with lOth (Native) Light 

■ ^' 9^'Vaby, and the 4|>th and 57tk Begimexits N. I. 

Crossing the Sntlqj, between that river and the 
Beasy in the it is called by the natives, the 

Trans;Sat]ej States, in official parlance, were— 

At 'Philour, the 3d Begiment N. I, j 
At Julluiidhur, H. M. 8th (King’s), 1 troop and 1 coni- 
pany of ai'tillery, with the. 6tli (Native) Light Ca- 
walry, and the 36th and 61st Begimenta N. I.; 

At Hpaheyarpore, the 9th (Native) Light Cavalry, and 
33d Begiment N. 1.; 

At Noprpore and Kangra, the 4th N, I., in wings, and a 
. (Native) troop of horse-a.i'tilleiy. 

Between the Boas and the Ravee, called the Baree 
Doaby were stationed— 

At tJnirltsur, 1 company of foot-artillery in the fort 
• , : of Govindgar, and the 59th N. I. in cantonments ; 

And at Lahore (Mean-Meer)y H. M. 81st Begimeat, 2 

V troops and 4 reserve companies of artillery, with the 
8th Light Cavalry, and the 16th, 20fch, and 

49 th L 

In the Bechnd Boab, between the Eavee and Che- 
nab rivers, were—r. 

At Sealkote, H. M. 52d L. I,, and I troop and 1 company 
of artillery, with the 9th (Native) Light Cavalry, and 
35fch and 4fJth BegimoiitsN, I. ; 

And Goordaspore, the 2d (Native) Irregular Cavalry. 

Between the Chenab and the Indus, including the 
Jetch and the Sind Sagiir Doabs, there were— 

At Jlielum, 1 company of Native H, Artillery, and the 
14th and 30th Eegiments N. I.; 
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At Jlawiil Kndee, H. M. 24tli]iegiment, and 1 troop and 
1 company of artillery, with tl*e 16tli (Native) Iwe- 
gular Cavalry, aiid 58th Eegiment N. I. ; 

At Shumshabftd, ttie,17tli (Native) Inegulav Cavalry ; 
And at Attoek, a (Native) company of artillery. 

Orossing the Indus, in the Peshawur Valley, there 
were— 

At Nowshera„H. M. 27th (laniakillings), with a Monn- 
tain-Train battery (Native), the 10th (Native) Irre¬ 
gular Cavalry, and the 55th Eegiment N. I.; 

And at Peahawur itself, H. M:. 70th and 87th Regimente, 
and 2 troops and 2 companies (with light field-bat¬ 
teries) and 3 reserve companies of artillery, with 
5th (Native) Light Cavalry, 7th and l8th Irregular 
Cavaliy, and 21st, 24th, 27th, Slat, and 64th Kegi- 
ments N. 1.; 

At Hotee Murdan, the Guide Corps ; 

And at the Shuhknrddur and Mielmee forts, the regi¬ 
ment of Khilat4-ghikie. 

While among the frontier outposts of Abhottabad, 
Kohat, Bunnoo, Dehra Ismail Elhan, Debra Ghaaee 
Khan, ancl Asnee, forming a cordon from Hazara to 
Mittunkote, were distributed the whole of the Punjab 
Irregular Force, comprising 5 cavalry and 6 infantry 
regiments, and the 4 Sikh infantry regiments. 

Then at Mooltan, were— 

1 Company (European) artillery, 1 troop (Native) of 
aidillery, with the 1st Irregular Cavalry, and the 
e2d and 69th Eegiments N. I. 

Thus the entire force in the Piinjah consisted of 12 
European regiments (including 1 of cavalry); and of 
these 7 were massed at the extreme end.s, 4 at and 
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iffr trinbaHa,, aiul 3 iii the Peshawur Valley ;-, mtb 
Eal^opean artillery, horse aiid foot, in all scarcely 
1600 strong; while the iiatiye force comprised 2 
troops and 8 companies of artillery, 6 light cavalry, 
and 26 infiintry regiments of ^^rcgiilars,’- and 8 of 
iiTegulai* cavalry^ 1>esides the entire* local force, Silch 
and Puiijabee. 

component. parts of the^ whole may be thus 
sliated in rough numbers— 

.Europeans, . ... i . 10,500 

HiadosUnOes (chiefly regulars), - . 36,000 

X*anjabe^,s (chiefly irregulars), . . 13,500 

Making a total of about 60,000 men, of whom the 
Europeans wei'e little more than one-sixth. 

Such was the state of the Xhinjab when the storm 
burst That the disaffeGtiouw-hich had disclosed it¬ 
self iii Bengal and Gude had also extended among the 
native troops in this province, there could be little 
doubt. The disease bad not yet broken out, but it 
had shown preTaonitory symptoms ; and unhaj)pily 
here, as elsewhere, these were at first ignored, and 
afterwards misinterpreted. 

In addition to the troops which constitutod its re- 
gular garrison, Uruballa contained at this time ‘Hhe 
Depot for instruction in musketry/' which comprised 
details from all the native infantry regiments at the 
neighbouring stations. Among these was a detail of 
non-commissioned officers and sepoys from the S6th 
N. I., the regiment itself (under orders from Meerut 
to Juliuudliur) forming part of the escort of the Oora- 
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iiiandeT-iu-OIiief, the Hon. Ceneral Ansoii, who was 
on a tour of inspectioxi in the Nortli-w^est PxovinceB. 
This corps was soon to attain an unhappy notoriety^* 
and to add another to the many w^iiimgs which Go¬ 
vernment had already received of impending danger.^ 
General Anson arrived at XJmballa in the middle of 
March, and in his escort the Sdfch N. I. Two non¬ 
commissioned native officers of this corps^ a havildar 
named Kassee Ram, Tewaree, and a naifc, named 
Jeeololl Hoobee, hastened out to the camping-ground to 
meet their old comrades. What wiis their amaisement 
at finding themselves taunted with having become 
Christians, and that by a subahclar, a native commis¬ 
sioned officer of theicjicorps 1 They had looked for 
the wonted greeting,/'Ram! Earn ! ” after a separation 
of some weeks, but instead of this they were branded 
as out-ra.vte ; the lotah v.ml hookah^ the water-vessel 
and the pipe, those love-tokens of Hindoo brotlier- 
hood, were withheld from them ; they had tonched the 
greas(sd"\ cartridge, and become impure. Now these 
men were Brahmins ; the higher their caste the 
greater had been their imagined fall. Back they hur¬ 
ried to the depoty indignant and alarmed, and told 
their friends there what had hajjpened It was at 
once accepted as an earnest of the reception which 
was in store for each and all of them on returning to 
their respectiye coi’ps. The in.snlt was regarded as a 

* See Appowlix D. 

f To sho,w'the utter falseness of such au inaiiuuition, it in only 
necessary to state that the cartrklg-es had from the fii'Sfc boon given 
in an state to the siepoys U't the depot, 
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g'eiieral oiie^ and the affiiir at once becarae serious; 
The havildar and iiaik went to the house of Captain 
E. M. Martineau, the 'Vlnatructor'" at the depot/and 
with bursting hearts, and teaxs in their eyes, told 
their talc of grief This officer, fi‘om an experience of 
•some fifteen years with a very distinguished and well- 
regulated regnment, the lOth N. I, could fully appre¬ 
ciate the danger* His knowledge of the native mind 
enabled him to see that a crisis was impending, which 
this incident might hasten. He had also gained the 
confidence of the natives, and wa>s tlierefoie the more 
readily made the repository of their doubts and fears/^ 
On the very next day (March 20th) he made a full 
representation of the case in a semi-official form to 
Captain S. Becher, the Assistant Adjutant-General 

The aSiir,” he said, is laniontable, as it discloses the actual 
feelings of the whole of the native army ; and I hasten to put 
you in possession of the information I have subsequently re¬ 
ceived on the subject, as it is no longer possible to close our 
eyes , to the present state of our Hindostauee regiments. 

'^‘ The rumour has been iadustriously propagated (how it first 
oi‘iginated no native knows) that the rifle*cartridges were pur¬ 
posely smeared with the mixture of cows’ and pigs’ fat, with 
the express object of destroying caste ; in fact, the weapon 


* oouM liavo brought forward foity nativo otScers who would 
liavo'told tne nil they knew, which was nothing very defnito after all, 
as they, no more than myself, could point out mutiny as likely to break 
forth here or there, •when we all agreed in seeing it ©vorynyhere/' 
“ Information was freely offered me by the sepoys thomsolvos. They 
placed in my hands letters from various regiments, which convinced 
me that a widespread ‘passive’ conspiracy w'as matured; and which, in 
the thou inflammable «;tate pf the smtivo mind, a spark would at one© 
blow into an active flamo."—j&Vfl'ac/5 from, ‘pnmte letters to the j‘i'Ut/ior. 




itself 18 nothing more hor less th^i.u a 
to oonnerl the whole drmy to Christianity, 

Tliart so absurd a rumour should irie|3t with ready eredeuce, 
indicates anything but a sound statu of feeling on the part of 
our native soldlefe. It is, however, generally credited, and 
^ punchayiita<’ have been formed in ny/ory Uorp^, who have 
pjaced themselves in communication from Calcutta to Peeha- 
wur, and tlie ariuy at large have come to the deterniinatidu 
to regard as outcasts, and to expel from all cOmTuunion, any 
men who, at any of the depots, ixse the cartridges at all, X 
hud alaoj'that in many of the detachments here all inter¬ 
course with, their corps is suspended ; the men write fx-om 
tllis^ but receive no answers; their comrades Woii’t deign to 
notice them. They justly remark, with evident alarm, / If a 
subahdar in the Commander-in-Chiefs camp, and on duty aa 
Ms personal escort, can taunt us with loss of caste, what kind 
of reception shall we^ ineet with on our return to pirr own 
corps? No reward that Government can offer is any 
ectuivalent to being regarded as outcasts by oiu' comrades/ 

Siich was the representatioB of Captain Martineau. 
The immediate result was, that on the 22d March, 
General Anson inspected tlie musketry depot, and 
addressed the sepoys, Caf)tain Martineau acting as 
interpreter, and assuring them that the riimoiir of the 
new .cartridge having any ulterior object in view as 
affecting their religion, was utterly false. The musketry 
. pr^tice of,.the $epoys was also suspended at that depot 
until further orders. 

The Command er dn-Chief requested Captain Marti- 
iieau to ascertain and report officially the effect bis 
address had produced on the minds of the men, The 
following was that officer’s statement!—- 
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CAPTAIN MAUTINEAU’S OI'I’ICIAI. REPOKT. 

Umballa, 

To the AdjniantMejieral of the Arm}/. 

Sirj—In obedieEce to your verbal orderB of to-day, I have 
tb^ honour to report, for the iiifommtion of his Excelloiioy 
the .Coraniander-in-Chief, m follows 

The native officers of this depot have expressed to me, 
througli the niodium of three of their number, their sense of 
the }]igh honour clone them by his Excellency, wlio eonde- 
scended himself to-day to personally address them, for the 
purpose of cpietiiig both their minds and those of their com¬ 
rades in the army at lai*ge on the subject of rifle-cartridges. 

“They respoctfully heg to urge that they do not attribute 
any of the evil intentions to the Government of this country, 
as described in his Excellency’s address. They know that the 
rumour is false ; but they equally know, that for one man in 
ITindostan who disbelieves it, ten thousand believe it, and that 
it is universally credited, not only in their regiment, but in 
their villages and their homes. 

“They are all ready to a man to fire when ordered, but 
they would wish to represent, for the paternal consideration 
of his Excellency, the social consequence of military obedience 
to tliemselves. They become outcasts for ever, unacknow¬ 
ledged, not only in their cot ps bxxt also in theii' families and 
their homes. Their devotion to the service, and submission 
to the military authority, will inflict on them the dire.Bt and 
most terrible punishment they can undergo in this world. 

“ Their being selected as men of intelligence and fidelity* 
thus becomes to them the most fatal curse, c,They will obey 
the orders of their military superiors, and socially perish 
through their instinct of obedience, 

“ That their views are not exaggerated, some knowledge,of 
native character and of the temper of the native mind (non- 
rniliiary as well as military), at this present moment, tends to 

^ The qualifications for admission into tho musketry depot. 
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. convince me., jhe Asiatio ii\i.ud peiiodically^'p 
of reiigioUM panic ; in tW^^state, reasoaing that would us 

is utterly thrown away upon diliem > tiieir imaginations run 
riot oil pr'tvjonceived vieand often the aiore absurd they 
are/the riwe tenaciously do they cling to them, 

’, ^t We arenowpasaing throiigh one of these puroxysiriSj which 
we might safely disregard, w^re not unfortunately the mili¬ 
tary element mixed iip in ii 

^‘ What the exciting causes are that are at this present 
moment operating on the native mind to an universal extent 
throughout these provinces, I cannot discover ; no native can. 
or will offer any expiauation; but 1 anx disposed to regard 
the greased cartridges^ alleged to be smeared vsdtli cows^ v^aid 
pigs’ fat, more as the mediAiin than the original cause of this 
widespread feeling of distrust that is sspreading,, dissatisfac¬ 
tion to our rule, and tending to alienate the fidelity of nur 
native army. I woiiM ino^t reapectfully venture to so licit of 
his Exeellency General An son/to permit a European court 
of inquiry to he held at this station, to investigate tlie'charges 
hrought by Havildar .Kaasee "Ram, 36th K, I., against .DrigpUiil 
Singh, subahdar of that corps, as to the taunt Raid to have been 
thrown out by that native officer j and the refusal of certain; 
of the Sepoys of that corps to eat with their brethren at this 
depot (If substanfciated), affords a very sure index to the real 
senfciments of the native mind. 

conclusion, I trust his Excellea<3y will not deem my 
language to be stronger . than the urgency of the occasion 
would seem to warrant, but will give me credit for recoixling 
what I sincerely believe to bo the actual truth. 

*tM'y opinions are, I know, shared iri by officers of standing 
and experience at this depot; and Captain .Robertson, the 
senior ofEcer doing duty at present, will accompany ni© for 
the pui’pdae of presenting this report to yon. 

I have the honour, &a &c., 

K M, MAmimAUy LieuL^ Insln 



^ Clear and convincing as Aeso argameiits were, sup¬ 
ported tobj inihiippily, by fires in tlie bnildings con¬ 
nected with the nnlsketry depot,^ they were of no 
avail, and the suggestioii that an official investigation 
should at once be made was disregarded The only 
effect produced by this representation, was the 

further suspension of the use of cartridge by the 
natives until the final decision of the Commanderdn- 
Chief on the whole case. 

That decision Was not given till the 16th of April. 
It Wo,S to the ‘foliowing effect:—The conduct of the 
subahdar, who had taunted and insulted the havildar 
and naik, was pronounced ‘‘unbecoming and iinsol- 
dierlike but the two men who had been the subjects 
of tliat.insult—because they saw in it but too clearly 
the reception Avhich awaited all who had been at tlie 
depot, on their return to their respective corps, and 
because, in the freshness of their indignation and 
wounded Brahniinical pride, they had reported the in¬ 
sult to their comrades, and to the ofiicer of the depot-^ 
these inen were told publicly, on a brigade parade 
specially assembled, that their conduct in creating so 
much excitement at the depot, and inducing the men 
of other regiments to entertain apprehensions of being 
ifimikily taimted tipon returning to their corps, “was 
veiy reprehensible/’ and they were to be “ severely cen¬ 
sured; and the havildar was privately told that “his 

This was nearly always tbo ca.»o. The very first fi.ro, on March 
26th, of tho boitso of a Bubaliclar of SOth N. I. attached to tbo musketry 
depot, who had openly avowed, his readincv^Hs to use the new cai*iridgs> 
disclosed the animus existing agtvinst Goveroinent. 
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■* for having 'broTight discredit 


promotion was stopped 
on liis own regiment! 

What might' not a little eonsidhratioir and’synrpa^^^^ 
at that Tnoment have effected: ? It might have, 
coniklence of many a AV©ll‘cUsposed sepoy, and have 
thus, elicited disclos'arqs tending to avert or .mitigate 
the impending crisis. But their, mouths were htpljped 
by this imblic rebuke on the'first comrade whe diad 
tlared to.speak outand all were driven to make com¬ 
mon cause with the disaffected, or, at least, to be pas¬ 
sive and silent spectators of the approacMng outbreak. 

Nor was this all; it was re.solved, that, cmtegiie 
cowfe, the sepoys should be compelled to fire the car¬ 
tridges in defiance of their prejudice.s and their fears. 
Accordingly, on the morning of April 17th, the sepoys 
used the cartridge—and th.at night some thirty thousand 
rupees' worth of Government property was destroyed 
by fire! 

This was hut the prelude to many such scenes. 
Fires became an almost nightly occurrence; suddenly, 
in the dead of night, flames would hurst out in. various 
parts of cantonments ; bungalows, or stables of officers 
attached to the musketry depot, Government build¬ 
ings contauiihg stores for European soldiers, were 
fired. Courts of inquiry were now instituted, but with 
no result. Ordm^es (thatcher-s) were by some believed 
to be the incendiaries, indulging in a more than ordb 
nary degree their propensity of making work for them¬ 
selves by burning thatched roofs, which Vvould require 
to be rethatched; but others there were, of course, 



tion; and the qne/HtioB. then became general, Who 
butr the sepoys could be the culpr^^ 

In the: end of April an important cine was obtained 
to the mystery of these firm A Sikh sepoy, named 
Sham Singh, of the 5th Kegiment N. I., disclosed to 
Mr Forsyth, the Deputy Conunissioner, that the great 
body of the sepoys were in a highly indignant and ex¬ 
cited state, under the appreliensiou that they were all 
to becpmpelled to use the offensive cartridge ; and that 
they had resolved that, whenever such an order should 
be issued, every bungalow in the station should be in 
flames ! The details of the conspiracy were further 
discovered—that the two N. I. corps were to seke the 
magazines, &c. ; the 4th Light Cavalry to seize the 
guns ; the heel-ropes of HV M. 9fch Lancer horses W’-ere 
to be cut, and the horsbs let loose, and a general rise 
and massacre to ensue. The Bazar Kottval (or head 
bailiff) also reported that a told liim that, 

according; to Hindoo astrological calculations, it was 
certain'' blood would be shed*'within aVcek, either 
in DeM, Meeint, or TJmballa. 

These dLscIosures were reported to the local military 

.. : ' -'V - 
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>ii’ J>1iuthorities, and to the ContmandeAvin-Chief, but were 
cUsoredited, and no notice "was tafe$n of them. Sfc J. 
Lawmice, to whom they were also reported, regarded 
them in. a very differen t light; he attached much valnp 
to them, and promised that the faithful Sikh should 
be oared for. Thus closed the month' of April: at 
Umballa. 

Nor did the aspect of affairs brighten with the month 
of May. Fires were more frequent; the bearing of 
the sepoys more disrespectful and iMubordinate. The 
offi,cers at the depot renewed their remonstrances, but 
they were denounced as alarmists, and even taunted 
with a wish to avoid the depot-duty, and to get away to- 
the hills, or back to their homes or regimental mes. 9 es. 
Louder and deeper the while grew the rumblings that 
portended the appi’oaehing convulsion. 

Yet ITmballa was not to be the scene of the ex 
siori itself. 


Meekut, the largest station in India, the strongest 
in European troops of all amis—scarcely excepting 
Peshawur—and, consequently, the least likely to be the 
scene of any native emeute,,yras destined to witness an 
outbreak without parallel in the past history of India. 
Meerut was to be the crater from which, with lava- 
force, the long-gathering and pent-up stream of mutiny 
was to burst forth and de,3olate the North-west. The 
troops at this station were the 6th Dragoon Cr-uai'd.s 
ICarabinders), under Colonel H. Eichmond Joiieg ; the 
I st battalion of ILM. GOth Eifles, imder Colonel John 
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!; a troop of horse-artilleiy, under Major Tombs ; 
a coinpany of foot-artillery and light deld-batteiy, under 
Major Scott; with three native corps, the 3d Light 
Cavalry, under Colonel Oarmichaci Smith, the 11th 
N. I, under Colonel J. Finiiis, and the 20th N, I, under 
Major Taylor, during the temporary absence on leave 
of Colonel Halkett. The brigade was commanded by 
Colonel Arclidale Wilson of the Artillery, and Msijor- 
General W; H. Hewitt commanded the division. 

To understand the particulars of the Meerut out¬ 
break, the form of the cantonment must be borne in 
ndnd. It may be briefly described as forming two 
sides of a square, the centre comprising a perfect forest, 
or rather wilderness, of bazaars, some occupied, and 
others in ruins, stretching up to the walls of the city. 
The north side, something like three miles in length, 
contained the European troops—the artillery on the 
.extreme right, and the cavalry on the left, rvith the 
infantry inteiwening. At right angles with these, in a 
very interrupted and broken line, between three and 
four 1111168 in length, lay the native corps, separated 
from the rest of the .station by a large vacant space, 
covered with the ruins of abandoned barracks and de¬ 
serted native lines; so that the whole may be not 
improperly described as forming two stations, the .Euro¬ 
pean and native, so entirely was the one part separated 
from the other. 

The .first indications o.f clisafteotioii were observed in 
the 3d Cavalry. It has been noticed that .in the iniddle 
of March, Government, in the vain hope of undoing' 





iht) anischief already done, and of rernoviiig aU seruples 
and feais respecting the cartridges, had issued an .order : 
ehatigiug the mode of loading the ride, requiring, th © 
natives to brealc off with their fingers, instead of bitiiig, 
the end,of the cartridge. On the 23d of April, Colonel 
Garmichaer Smith, coKimanding the 3d Iiight C<%ytdi’y, 
ordered a parade of a portion of his regiment, for the; 
purpose of explaining this change in the drill. In the 
course of the day, the havildar-major and an orderly at 

the Colonel’s quarters had loaded and fired off their pieces, 

according to the new plan, without the slightest detaur. 
That night a rumour reached, the Colonel that, nolmtli- 
standing the concession on the part of GoYernment, thq 
men rvere resolved not to touch iho cartridges). $oihe 
of the officers ;weut ,so far as to suggest that the parade ; 
shoidd be counter-ordered ; but Colonel C. Smith wns 
determined that, as the men had now no fair ground of 
objection, he would enforce obedience. The parade 
took place ; hut of the ninety men present, only five, 
among whom was the havildar-major, would touch the 
cartridge! All the rest resolutely refused. The Colonel 
explained to them how groundless was their objection; 
the cartridges were not new ones, but exactly the same 
as they had been using all the season, and the change 
ill the manner of loading Was introduced purely out of 
consideration for their scruples ; he, moreover, warned 
them to reflect in what further refusal would involve 
them. They still persisted ; the parade was dismissed, 
and the whole matter reported to the brigadien 
The eighty-five men were then placed in arrest; and 



a peaceful happy blood-stamed 

and desolate- ’ ”' 

of the 9tli of May had seen the eighty^ 
five troopers of the 3d Cavaliy put in irons and 
marched off to jidl "During that day the rest of the 
imtive troops did not betray any signs of excitement; 
they were orderly in their conduct., and respectful in 
manner; and the -day passed over anything 

ocemTing to outbreak was at hand. 

Ihat m (^the only unusual cir¬ 

cumstance), and the next day passed over quietly*. 

. "iTet Was treasoti abroad that night and the next day, 
woiking iK)t the less surely and desperately for its 
secrecy^. ■ ' 

, -(hi the Sunday eyening, soon after six o’clock,' while 
the Ghnrch-going portion of the community were pre- 




THE onTMREAK OF THE NATn'E THOOPS, 

jmriiig for service, a largo body of the Sd Cavalry 
turned out without orders, mounted, and galloped off 
to the jail; here they met with no resistanco, and 
having liberated all the prisoners, some fourteen hun¬ 
dred in number, they brought off their comrades, fetters 
and all, in triumph to their own lines, where a black¬ 
smith was soon busy filing olf their irons. , The other 
troopers of the 3d had not been idle; ha.stening to the 
bungalows of their own officers and others, they were 
soon engaged in the work of bloodshed and plunder. 
Meeting the surgeon of the regiment, Dr Christie; and 
Mr Philips, the veterinary surgeon, driving in a buggy, 
they attacked them; the latter was at once shot down, 
and the former only escaped with great difficulty, and 
not before he had been much mutilated and injured. 
In the meanwhile, the two native infantry corps had 
also turned out on their parade-grounds. Several of 
the nth N. I. at once hurried off to the bungalow of 
then’ Colonel, and, reporting the uproar, begged permis¬ 
sion to have their arms, which they declared themselves 
ready to use against the rioters. This Colonel Finms 
refiried ; but ha,stened down to the lines, where he was 
soon joined by the other officers ; and all endeavoured 
to restrain and pacify their men. The llth stood com¬ 
paratively quiet, listening to the assurance.s of Colonel 
i’innis ; but the parade-ground of the 20tli N. I., close 
by, presented a very different .scene. While the sepoys 
of that corps were .standing in. a highly-excited state, a 
trooper of the 3d Cavalry galloped into the lines and 
told them the Europeans were coming down, and 
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fcBat;, '4f they , were soldiers and meant to do anything; 
now was ffie time to do it” They then made a despe¬ 
rate rnsli at the regimental .magazine> forced the bells 
of arms, and seized their muskets. Colonel Finnis, per¬ 
ceiving their excitement, advanced towards them with" 
the hope of helping to bring them to order, biit they 
at Once shot him down, and then toned on their own 
officers. Captain Macdonald* was the first to fall. The 
others, imanned as they were, with the utmost gallantry 
a'esi,sted the assaults of their men, and continued their 
efibrts; to restrain them, hut were at hist compelled to 
fiy. The escape of Lieutenant Humphrey was most 
wonderful. His horse was shot down and riddled with 
balls, and he himself, while on the ground, became the 
mark for a dozen muskets; yet he escaped nntouohed, 
and contrived to conceal Inmself in an outhouse of the 
hospital: Captain. Taylor and Lieutenants Henderson 
and Tattle also effected their escape from the parade- 
ground, but were subsequently attacked and literally 
^‘cut to piece,s” by the mob. Nothing could more 
strikingly contrast with the murderous conduct, of the 
20th than that of the 11th N. I. Their gallant and 
beloved Colonel had been shot down before their eyes, 
hut their hands were clear of his blood. Not a musket 
did they raise against one of their officers, and they 
even protected several of the ladies and children of the 
regimeid, an d escorted-theih out of danger. 

' ■ But the'Sood-gatesof Order, had been forced, aiidthe 

. ■■ > ''• ' : ' ' : ■ 

Happily-BparciJ alKknowledge tlio liidIgDitios and agonies to 
which Ilia poor. 


TUK STATION BUBNfT ANB FBONDEKEI). 

ioiTent swept on in ovenvlielming flood o ver tlie cloonied 
station. The liberated prisoners poured iii from the 
jail ; the city and the ba^iaars had alretxdy helchecl forth 
their bloodthirsty butchers and vagabonds, who, as 
by preconcerted arrangement, were at hand to take up 
the work of conflagration and massacre*^ The whole 
of the southern part of the cantoiiments was in their 
hands, and here they revelled in the most ruffianly, 
cruelty, and glutted themselves in the death-throes of 
their victims.’*'’ From that part of the station volumes 
of smoke were seen rolling up,, while flames, flaring 
and flickering along the roof of some blasjing bungalow, 
shed a ghastly gloom over that darkening twilight, as 
though nature sought to slied a pall over the agonies 
of those helpless unoffending victims. Long did the 
human fiends hold their orgies unrestrained. 

And why unrestrained ? Where were the Carabi¬ 
neers—the Eifles—the Artilleiy ? Far away from the 
scene; and precious time was lost before permission 
could be obtained from the authorities that they might 
be moved down upon the rioters ; and when a portion 
of them did at length reach, night had closed inland 
friend could scarcely be distinguished from foe ; vacil¬ 
lation and doubt increased the disorder, and, eventually, 
after a few volleys and rounds of grape had been 
wasted on the empty sepoy lines, the Europeans were 
withdrawn again to their own end, of cantonments. 
There, nearly two thousand strong, they took measures 

* The atrocities perpetratoU on fiofenceloHS ladioH, mon speak of even 
now in euppre^ed whispers, and shudder at the reoollaotion. 


TJRGOFrrV ;A'SSU,M,12;/ra 

tlieEisel^es against the. possibfe attack of a 
riotous rabble. The Scl Cavalry (with the 
of some seventy or eighty men), and the 20th N. LI on 
■masso, having scoured the lower part of cantonments, 

■ trying to murder every Enropean, man, womans and 
child, that : Ccune in their way, marched out beyond the 
cavalry lines in the du-ectioii of Delhi, and left the 
budmashes of the baza.ars and city, who now swarmed 
in to complete the work of massacre and plunder, 

01 the 11th N. I. it is believed that very few went 
to Delhi. The mass of them disj»ersed (jnietiy over 
the rieighbourhoodi and a few days after one Imiidred 
and twenty of them—and others subsequently—calUe 
■and gave themselves up. iThese were all pardoned, 

The only possible apology which can be offered for 
the lamentable taismanagement of that niglit, be the 
blame where it ina^, is that they were aU taken by sur- . 
prise. No attempt vva.s made to put down the oiitbreafc 
till too late —no attempt to pursue and piPvent the 
mutineers reacMiig Delhi, or to anticipate their arrival 

there, and to put the authorities on their guard. 

L The condition of Meerut on that night is thus 
concisely described in the message sent to the Com- 
naantter-m-t‘hief;^‘< Native troops in open mutiny— 
cantOTiraent south of nullah burnt—several European 
officers killed— Enropean troops defending barracks.” 



CHAPTER IV. 

DELT-II, MAY 11T:o;, ISSr^THE ARBTVAL OF THE MEERUT METlHEBIiS 
r *-~TBE TllEACHERT OF THE j=<EPOY3 FBOM THE OABTOKJVrEJfTS-^K' 
THE MAX^SAORE AT THE PALACE A.-MJD MAXST GUAJtH—'CHE .FLAC4* 

, STAFF TOWEJ?,—TH.E MAGAZINE—HEIIOIBM OF LIEUTENANT 
WlLLOirOHEY'—CCHE ABANDONMENT OF THE MAIN GGARD-”THE 
BirniEAT FROM TTIE FLAG-STAFF TOWER. 

■ 

On tho morning of May llfh, the sun rose in all its 
wonted glarS and glitter ^over the gorgeous domes and 
minar<?ts of Delhi, to set on a scene worthy to talce its 
place in the annals of a city whose streets had flowed 
in blood before the invading swords of a Jenghis Klian, 
a Tamerlane, and a Nadir Shah. 

On that eventful morning all seemed as usual The 
daily morning service of the church wa.s over, and the 
little congregation had dispersed to their homes or their 
duties. The weekly guard.s had been relieved at the 
main guard, the treasury, and the palace; the civil 
surgeon. Dr Balfour, had gone his round of dispensary 
irnd jail; the hum of native, litigation had begun in 
tbe various kuicUrees, and the hum of native barter 
and hargain in the Chandree ChovJc and the smaller 
bazaars of the city, Tet all be.spoke peace ; there was 
no unusual hustle that morning; no appearance of ex- 
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citement amoTig tlio natives; xao prognostic of a com¬ 
ing storm ; nothitig to give warning of ani^pproacliin 
teinpeBf a few liours should sweep down half 

a cewtniy '3 growth of civilisation^ and saturate the 
ground with the blood of niurdered Christians ! 

About nine o’clock'in the day there were observed 
frotU’ the liver-waU of the nfagasime some horsemeiu 
apparently cavalry troopers, galloping along the “ trnnk 
toad ’’ froim Meeinit towards the bridge of boats which 
crosses, the Jumna-; :whi.k in their rear were clouds of 
dust along/fche road, >howmg that these were only the 
forerunners of a 

So unusual a sight was at once noticed, and reported 
to the authorities in their several courts. Mr Hiitchiu- 
sdii, the magistrate/in the Jcutcheree inside the Water 
Bastion, was the first to receive it; then Mr Le Bas, 
the judge, at the old Oustoniliouse, close to' the city 
wall's; Mr Simon Fraser, the Gominissioner, at Lud¬ 
low Castle and lastly, Sir Thomas Metcalfe, at his 


own house/where, having given over charge to Mr 
Hutchinson, he ^w in the act of packing up to start 
for Mussooni tliat evening on account of his healtli. 
All were at once astir. 

Mr Hittchmson galloped out to the cantonments, 
three miles off to apprise Brigadier Graves, and 
to ask for a small detachment of troops to prevent 
the possibility of these strange vivsitors creating a dis¬ 
turbance in the city. The force at that time cantoned 
there "were three regimerits—the 38th N. 1., miaer 
Oolonel Knyvett; the SIth N. I, under Colonel Itipley; 



547'a 1, maiiohed into the city, 



and the 74iih K I., nhder Major Abbott—with a native 
battery under Captain II It de Teissier. That morn-- 
ing there had been a brigacle parade, but Botliing un¬ 
usual had been observed in the bearing of the men to 
indicate a consciousness of the coming struggle. On 
bearing Mr Hutchinsorfs account of cavalry troop¬ 
ers having ridden into the city, the Biigadier\s firs 
thought was to telegraph to Meerut, to know what it 
meant But when he was told that 'Vth8v?4>ir<? was 
broken/' he at once augured tliat there was something 
far more serious at hand than a mere city row, and 
ordered off the 54th N. I, being the nearest at hand, 
and two guns from Be Teissier's battery, under Lieu¬ 
tenant Wilson. The regiment marched off in seeming 
glee, leaving two companies to bring up the guns. 

Mr Hutcldnson now returned to the city; at the 
OasliTTnere Gate he found Mr Le Bas, from whom he 
learned that Mr Fraser and Sir T. Metcalfe had 
both passed in ; and disregarding the entreaties of Mr 
Le Bas and Lieutenant Proctor of the 38th N. I., tlio 
officer on duty at the main guard, he resolved to follow 
them. am the magistrate/' he said, '‘and I must 


go. 


Mr Fraser, on receiving the tidings, had hastened 
down in his buggy, with an escort of sowars, through 
the Cashmere Gate to the palace, to consult with Cap¬ 
tain Douglas, tlie oominandant of the palace-guard : 
but finding that that officer had already been apprised 
of the arrival of the troopers, and gone into the palace 
to seek an interview with the King, he at once pro- 
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to the Calentta Grate, leaying a req’W-est that 
Captain Doiiglai^ woiild^ M 

Here Sir Thomas Metcatfe soon arrived, haying on 
his way gone in to the inAgaEine to put Lieutenant (i 
Willoughby/the oJB.cer in charge, on his guard, and to 
beg that a couple of guns might be moved out and 
planted on the causeway which connects the Calcutta 
Gate with the bridge of boats, so as to sw( 3 ep the bridge, 
<and prevent the mutineers from crossing. 

Captain Douglas, after a fruitless effort to move the 
King, and to reason with some troopers who had, by a 
private entrance, gained access to the King’s private 
gardens, now joined them; as also did Mr Hutchinson, 
who had made his way through the gathering crowds 
in the streets. 

The value of the Calcutta Gate was evident; it was 
the only gate of any importance on the river side of 
the city, the point for which the mutineers would 
naturally mahe to gain an entrance into the city, and 
the only one at which anything like effective resistance 
could be offered ; beoce it was the rallying-point of the 
authoidties. But it was soon found that they had 
arrived too late; the bridge was crossed, and the gate 
already in the hands of the troopers; the sergeant in 
charge of the bridge of boats on the opposite bank had 
been overpowered and cut down, and the police guard 
at the gate had offered no resistance. Fraser and Met- 
crdfe at first attempted to reason with the troopers; but 
in vain, One of them fired his pistol at Mr Fraser, but 
missed him; another wounded Mr Hutchinson in the 



arm^ Mr Nixon, the, Go,Mmissiarier’s :Confide,atml 
who ha<l also arrived herej was killed, and Ihe struggle 
had begim in.'earnest, . pr Fraser called on his sowai's 
to attack- the. troopers, but not a man moved.* He 
then seized a gun-from the hand of oiie of-the police 
.standing by, and shot down the foremost trooper, But 
finding .ho.w hopeless it was to hold Jiis ground with 
mutiny in front and treachery at his side, he sprang 
into his buggy and drove off towards the pjilaco gate. 
Captain Bonglas and Mr Hutchinson, finding the 
crowd closing in upon them and increasing in insol¬ 
ence, jumped down into the dry ditch which surrounds 
the palace, and walked along in the fame direction, 
Sh-T. Metcalfe had also retired'from the Oalcutta Gate 
when.he saw the serious turn that matters had taken, 
and rode off to the ^otwdllee (the native police-court), 
in the Chaiuiree Chonk, and ordered out the poliqo to 
guard the other gates of the city. But timson had 
been busy here too. That name which had, with little 
' intennission, been associated with the city for above 
fifty yejirs,f had now lo.st its power; the nepherv- of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe was no longer recognised in 
Delhi. The kdiwal received the order, and “ spat 
upon the groundthe police heard it, and smiled. 

Vo must now trace the progre.ss of the inutineer.s. 
The advanced body had carried then poinb—they had 

* Tlieso sovrars, or mountecl orderlies, formed part of a; coiitingont 
.supplied to fctiQ civil authorities by the Jkit^juir Nawab, and their 
traachpry at the outsat showed what might bii expected, aud was eo 
soon oxperieneod, from their traitor chiof. 

, V Sir Charles Metcalfe was first a-ppoiafed to Belhi in 1806. 



TEOOEWr.WJKK THK rALACE. 

xl the balcufcta Grate, and tlie city "Vviis at tfeir 
mercy. The main body .soon armed- Of tlie,se a 
sWal] party forded the river a little below the city, the 
water being low at that season, and made for the jail, 
whei-e, withont any show of re.sistance from the guards, 
they forced the gates, and let loose tho whole body 
of convicts. The rest crossed the bridge of boats, 
and joiried their comrades at the Calcutta Glate, and 
these broke up into small bodies and distributed them¬ 
selves over the city, dealing death wherever they 
went. . , 

One party of troopers, who have already been 
alluded to as having obtained entrance to the King’’s 
private gai'denfe, mnst be specially noticed. 

Outside the palace, on the river-side, stands a strong 
fortification called the Selim gurh (Selim’s fort). This 
outwork is connected with tho palace by a small bridge 
which spans the fort ditch, with a small po.stern in the 
massive walls of the fort and palace on either side. 
The .main entrance to this fort is a gatewiiy of some 
pretensions, close to the bridge of boats. Until a few 
years ago, this was a close gate ; the successive kings 
of Delhi had frequently solicited from the Englisli 
Government that ingress and egress through ;8elim 
gurh might be granted to them, as saying them the 
inconvenience of passing through the crotvded streets of 
the city, whenever they wished to enjoy a little country 
air. The request had long been steadily refused; but a 
few years ago it was conceded, it being thought that 
no possible evil could rc.sult from so trifling a privilege. 


'XHK XAl^iCIS IN COMMOTION. - 

However, it proved otherwise. It was by ineans of 
this yery gate through Selitn gurh that a few of the 
foreiiiost troopers ohtaiaed an entraace into the palace, 
and, to the bid King's siuprise and ihdigiiaQon, pre¬ 


sented themselves tinder the windows of the private 
female apartments, vociferously demanding of liini to 
take his place at their head. Here it was that Captain 
Douglas had found them on his yisitrfe^^ Hing, and' 
had vainly endeavoured to pacify them., 

, How, while the events we have described weie pas.s- 
ing at the Calcutta Gate, these troopers had been at 
work in the palace, rallying with their war-cry, '■ Deeh! 
Deen!” the fanatics with which it swarmbd,,and who 
:were evidently expecting them ;* so that by the time 
Mr Fraser and Mr Hutchinson, with Captain Douglas 
(who had been so .severely injured in leaping down 
into the ditch, and was so faint from pain as to he 
scarcely able to crawl along), had reached the main gate¬ 
way, they found the whole palace in commotion ; the 
sepoy sentries and the King’s own guard were in open 

The arrival of the soldiery from Meo.iHit was oxiiofited in the 
pa.lac 0 . Letters camo in from Moorub on ISnnday, brinj^itig intelligence 
that eighty-two soldiers had been imprisoned, and that a serioiirdifii- 
turbanee was to take place in consequence. Owing to this t,ho gxiavdM 
at the gate of the palaco made no secret of their intentions,, but Bpek© 
openly of what they expected to occur, which w’as, that some of the 
ti’oops, after mutinying at Meerut, would come over to Belhi. 

Jmdiie of Jat Midi, gmn (U (he Trial pf du King of .DelliL 

A trooper rode up and called to tlio su|iahdar to open tho g^tte. 
Ho asked, ^Who are you and on his replying: ‘Wo are troopers from 
JMeerut/ tho sobabdar observed, ' AVhore ar^^ tho 'other troopers ? ’ 'rtio 
man replied, ‘ In tlio Hrigoorie Bagh/ when the su&hdar doBixed to 
bring them all, that he would open the gate"; and :on their andval he 
did so/'— tStuierdent 'inadehj a iurvant of Mr J. Shimer,'pid>lidud m the 
Lilli ore Chrofticle* 
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mutiny; and the swarms of pensioned yet penniless 
hangers-on of that most proifligate^ pauperised court, 
crowded around, in utter defiance of all order or 
respect* 

Captain Douglas, having been lifted out of the fort 
ditcli, was carried up to his OT.vn apartments over the 
gateway, accompanied by Mr Hutchinson, and was there 
tended by his friend and companion of years, the Key, 
M‘. J. Jennings, the chaplain of Delhi, who, with his 
daughter and a friend (Miss Clifford), occupied ad¬ 
joining apartments. Mr Simon Fraser remained be¬ 
low, still endeavoming to bring back the troops to 
order, and to repress the clamour of tlie rabble* But 
the tide of rebellion had set in, and no human power 
could force it back. One of the rnenials of the palace 
rushed at him, tulwar in hand, as ho stood at the foot 
of the stairs, and cut hhi^ doum.*^ The Rubicon was 
BOW crossed; three Mohammedan retainers in the palace 
sprang forward a>iid wreaked their frenzy in gashes on 
his Mien body, then rushed up the stairs to seek the 
other objects of their hate. They found Captain 
Douglas, Mr Jennings, and the two ladies, in one 
room, and Mr Hutchinson in an adjoining one, and 
murdered them all Escape was impossible; and per¬ 
haps mercifully so, for the escape for a time might 
have been worse, than the death-blow. Jennings, 
Fraser, and I)ougIa;s were bound together by ties of 
the fnniest, pimest their names indissol- 

^ Some,months after, tlio author himself saw the mark left by the 
ftwcrd ou the v\^ll as the fiend dealt Ms death-blow. 

JS 
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ubly connected -with the nohle “ Delhi Mission,” “ and 
in their death they were not divided/’* 

Four months after, when the Bldod-stained city was 
once more in our hands, in that very room, so well re¬ 
membered as the scene of happy social intercourse by 
many who took part in that crowning assault, were 
still to bo traced the stains of blood, which, while 
■they told their tale of hoiTor, spoke too the comfort¬ 
ing hope, which the general testimony of natives lias 
since confirmed, that* those more than brothers, Jen¬ 
nings and Douglas, had fallen side by side, and that 
those Christian maidens had known no indignities to 
embitter and aggravate their end. 

More trooper.s had by this time reached the palace, 
gate, and, finding how matters had progressed hei-e, 
rode on to that part of the city called Da'ndo C?«mge. 
This had originally formed the artillery lines, but was 
at this time occupied hy conductors and others at¬ 
tached to the magazine, clerks in Govemuient offices, 
and pensioners, with their families, forming in aU a 
considerable Christian community. This most quiet 
part of the city was soon to become a chxirnel-lioiise. 
In rode the troopers, and soon were their sabres run¬ 
ning red with the blood of old men, women, and chil¬ 
dren. The budmashes of the city, the scum of the 

* Such, after a most eyeful inquiry and examination of the many 
conflicting statements, the author believes to have boon the real cir¬ 
cumstances of this tragedy, in which he lost a higbly-vahied friend — 
one to whom he, in common with very many otherB,'.ioohcd up with 
atibetionnto respect; on© in whom was to bo found that happy but 
rare combination, the practical exijorience of a Ohax>lain with the 
heart of a Missionary. 
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bazaar, followed on their lieels; an indiacriminate 'and 
oold-blooded slaughter ensued; the few who for a 
time were able to escape, rushed down to the sands 
on the xirer-side, others concealed themselves in the 
larger houses, but were, eventually mastered or be¬ 
trayed to swell the list of victims.* 

Anotirer party of troopers appear to have turned 
ofl‘ to the right, making for the portion of the .city 
b'ctween the rnaga^ziae and the Cashmere Gate, where 
lay the chief public buildings and private houses. 
Here was the Government College; Mr F. Tayloi’, the 
Principal, Mr Poberts and Mr Stewart the assistant- 
teachers (the latter the well-known church-clerk), were 
cut down in the midst of their work. At the Delhi 
Bank fell Mr Beresford, the manager, with all his 
family, after a gallant and desperate resistance. The 
young assistant at the telegraph office, wlio had taken 
Mr Todd’s place, and whose last message electrified 
and warned the Punjab, was cut down with his hand 
on the signalling apparatus. The “Delhi Mission,” 
too, was there, of which the Bishop of Madras, in 
his late visitation, had written in such high praise. 
But all was now quenched in blood. The Rev. A. 
Hubbard, the missionary, Mr Sandys, Louis Koch, all 
fell. Ram Ghundur, the intelligent, fervent convert, 

of thorn tdolc sholtot* in tho Kishnagurh Rajah’s hoaso, 
wheifo they acUiiUly defended themselves for two days. At length 
toy surronderecl on coBclition of their lives being pre.’jerved, and 
were candeci off to the palace under chargo of the heir-apparent, if ere 
they were kept for five days ; but on the .18th were all massacred in 
cold blood at tiie Tank, xviider the oyo of some of the SAazadas, if not 
of tho icing hhnaelf. 
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wlibse position m tke Governnient- College gave sucli 
importance and vreiglifc to the mission, alone escaped- 
his life giveia to him for a prey. 


The no less earnest 
Ohimmum Lall, the S. A. Surgeon, who about five 


years before had stood side by side with hiam^Chimdiir 
to receive baptism at the font in the chnrch close by, 
at the hands of Mr Jennings, was almost simiiltane<- 
ovisly, with his beloved pastor, called on to suffer for 
the truth’s sake, and seal his faith in Christ by dying- 
for His name. 

Succours were in the mean time hastening in from 


cantonments: destined, however, as it provedi to in¬ 
crease rather than suppress the tumult already raised 


in the city. As the 54th N. I, sent off at once by 
Brigadier Graves, reached the Cashmere Gate, they 
were met by a sepoy sent by Lieutenant Willoughby 
to report that the mob was beginning to get restless 
and turbulent, and that the magazine was threatened. 
Colonel Eipley gave the order to push on to thercs- 
He had scarcely passed through the inner wooden 


cue. 


gate of the main guard, and entered the open stjuare 
beyond, when he was met by a party of the troopers, 
who dashed down at once upon him. So little pre¬ 
pared for such an emergency were tlie Colonel and the 
other officers, that they appear to have been marching 
together at the head of the regiment. Tlie Colonel 
ordered his men to load, but they paid no heed. 
They at once joined and fraternised vfith the muti¬ 
neers, who fired off their pistols with fatal effect on 
the officers of the 54th N. I. Captains Smith and 
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ws, Lieutenants Edwards and Waterfield, Dr 
Dopping, and the quartennaster-sergeant, were kiUetl 
Ooionel Ripley, too, was left for dead: hut though 
woundeci in seventeen, place.s (some from the bayonets 
of his own men), he contrived, as the troops now in 
open mutiny dispersed for promiscuous carnage and 
plunder, to drag himself to the wooden gate inside the 
main guard; here he was found by Dr Stewart, the 
garrison surgeon, who had him carried outside the 
Cashmere Gate, placed in Mr Le Bas' carriage, which 
was .standing there, and took him at once up to can¬ 
tonments. The remaining two companies of the odth 
N. I, under Major Patterson, and the two guns under 
Lieutenant Wilson, had in the mean time reached the 
Cashmere :Gate, These men appeared much less mu¬ 
tinous than the others, and for a time refused to join 
their traitorous comrades, and reimiined peaceable and 
orderly. 

We now turn to cantonments. The Brigadier, on 
despatching the Sdth N. I. to the city, made such 
arrangements as were possible for the safety of the 
station. Picquets were thrown out to guard against 
sm-prise, the ammunition of the remaining guns 
packed up ready for use, and the horses ordered to 
be kept harnessed. The guard of the powder-maga¬ 
zine ■* was strengthened from its usual complement of 
twenty men under a native ofiftcer, to a subaltern's 
guard of a hundred men. 

* This, the MAIN FOWCER - MAGAZINE, EDRst nob 1)0 confounrlod 
with Ex't^me AlagaziM, inside the city walls, which was subsequently 
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li’irHig was 'BooTa heard in the city; then came rolling 
lip that humming sound, like dislian't thiindei^ wh^ 
told of a-multitiide in commotidti 5 and flames >v;erc 
sdou seen rising up’from diiferent parts of the city, 
especially in the quarter where Government offices and 
priv^ate ,hmises stood. An hour had scarcely elapsed 
since Colonel Eipley had marched off at the head pf his 
regiment, wlien he was brought back by Dr Stewart, 
mortally wounded, telling the tale of treason, and report¬ 
ing that eveiy other officer of the regiment was killed;^ 
This disclosed to the brigadier the nature and Extent 
of the danger. The assembly '' was sounded for the 
38th and 74th, and the remaining artilleiy ; for these, 
whether true or false, were his only stay To shgw^ 
mistrust at such a moment would have been, to 
say the least, impolitic, if not fatal. The call was 
obeyed slowly, and with seeming reluctance ; in time, 
however, artillery and infantry txirned out, and the 



blo'iA’n up. This magaTiiiie was a, boy© two milofs outsido tbo city walls, 
oa the river bank to the rear of cantonmentvS, and contained at that 
time considerahly more than 1000 barrels of powder ; whei'oaa in the 
Expense Majjazine tliore were not Above hffcy barrels—jwst enough for 
current use in making up ammutiition. 

It is intoresdog to notice tho Almost prophetic warning that 
great Indian general, Sir Charles Napier, regarding the city maga- 
zine, w'hich, at tho time ho visited Delhi, in 1840, was the only one. 
Among other oiyections to such an arrangement he urged— It is 
without defence, beyond what a giwd of -fifty men offers; audits gates 
Are 80 weak that a mob could push them in. I therefore think a 
powder-magazine should be built in a safe idace, . , . in a suit* 
-ahJ O' position ne&r the city.”— Indian Misgom'^meM, p. 40. To that 
suggestion the HAIN MAGAZINE on the li-^r bank Owed its ©xisfcenco. 

^ ITi^ppUy'this was not quite tme; lileutenanls Butler and Osborn, 
and Eh&ign Angelo, Os.caped, the former, however, not without a severo 
wound in tho hoflci 
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‘iTOci The brigadier wenfc down the 
lines with his brigade-major^ Captain and, ad- 

chesting the men/pointed^^ ^0 to them the enormity 
of their crimeisepoys proving false to their salt ! 
‘By some his address was received in snllen silence, by 
others with loud professb^^ of loyalty and devotiom 
'^Vhile he was in the act of addressing them, Captain 
Wallace^i officer of the week on station duty, arrived 
from the city with a request for reinforcements. Now 
was the moment to test the men and try their inettla 
^\Who word'd vbhmteer Of the-SSth not a man 
moved ; the 7'ttli came forward' masse! They were 
only "about 240 strong, the rest having been distribiited 
in detachments over cantonments: however, Major 
Abbott at once put himself at their head and marched 
down, taking with him two more guns under Lieuten* 
aut Aislabie. 

. It now became evident that a great crisis was at 
hand While throwing wliat troops he could spare 
into the city, it became necessary for the brigrdier to 
provide still further against the possibility of an attack 
on, Cvantouments. Every one at all acquainted with 
Delhi knows well the round castellated building crown¬ 
ing the ridge that separates the cantonments from the 
city; this Flag-staff Towee, as it was called, was fixed 
on as the only post at all capable of defence. Here it 
might be possible to hold out for a few hours at least, 
provided no guns were brought against them ; s.till, 
with no supply of water, no provisions at hand, nor 
any means of cooking, it woidd be a forlorn hope. 
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Here, however, it was decided that all the ladies and 

families of the station, with the rnaiiy fagitives who 
were already flocking in from the civil lines and the 
city, should collect together; for weak and exposed 
as the position was, there was every reason to hope 
that, with so strong a European force neat at hand at 
Meerut, only a few hours could elapse before they 
would be extricated. Here, therefore, they took up 
their position. 

Among the first who had arrived was Mr Le Bas, the 
judge ; he had gone down from Sir T. Metcalfe’s house, 
wliere he lived, to the Cashmere Gate immediately on 
hearing of the disturbance; hut finding it impossible 
to work his way through the riotous crowd, had passed 
out througli the postern-gate adjoining the kutcheree 
at the Water Bastion, walked up along the sand to 
Metcalfe^s liouse, and, after making a few arrangements, 
joined the cantonment party at the Flag-stafl’ Tower. 
Dr Balfoui', the civil surgeon, with his sister-in-law, 
Miss Cnvith, and a sick friend, Mr MWhlrter, of the 
civil service; Mr Wagentrieber, with his wife and 
children; Lieutenant Thomason, of the settlement sur¬ 
vey ; Mr Marshall, the merchant, and many others, 
had also niacle this their rallying-pomt. In that sniall 
circular building, scarcely seventeen feet in diameter, 
with a spiral staircase in the centre leading up to the 
roof, were all these, and many more, huddled together, 
in the middle of May, each new arrival adding to the 
general dismay with a new tale of horror, until, as one 
of the sufferers said, '‘ it became a Black Hole in mini- 
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its final catastroplie/' shall nevet 
forget that scene;'' says Mr Le Bas ; '‘ officers, ladies, 
children, ayahs, and other servants, were crowded in 
and about the tower. Carriages and horses were stand¬ 
ing close by; the heat was very great. Most of the 
children were crying; and no wonder, for they were 
hiingiy, thirsty, uncomfortable, and frightened. Many 
of the ladies were in a state of great despondency; 
some, liowever, were as cool and collected as possible, 
never shedding a tear or uttering a complaint. Hera 
an officer was haranguing the sepoys, and endeavour- 
iiig to persuade them to do their duty; there, }ni 
anxiovig group was gathering round the brigadier, 
consnlting and discussing.'' 

There now only remained two guns at I)e Teissier's 
Battery, and the 38th N. I., with a few of the 74tli 
N. I. The two guns had been placed in front of the 
ITag“StatF Tower so as to sweep the road, which, 
branching off the main road^ comes straight up the 
ascent, a.nd also taking in, flank the main road itself 
into cantonments. On the ridge along the right fla.nk^ 
about a couple of hundred of the 38th N. I, and some 
of the 74th K I, were placed, and the Christian band- 
boys of the native corps were collected together close 
around the tower, with spare arms and ammunition 
brought from the regimental magajaines placed in their 
hands; while a furthei" supply was stored inside the 
building ready for use. It -was noticed that about tlurty 
or forty of the rifle company of the 38th were constantly 
mixing themselves up among the gunners to prevent 
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the guns being worked. As a watch upon these 
worthies, two or throe of the gentlemen inside placed 
theiin.se)vea on the top of the tower, and, braving the 
scorching rays of the sun, stood, musket in hand, ready 
to shoot down the first man who interfered with the 
gunners, or made any attack upon the officers. Inside 
the tower might be seen ladies, whose fair lingers a few 
liouits before were employed in the peaceful avocations 
of domestic life, now busy unfastening cartridges ! 
One lady, Miss Smith, the sister-in-law of Dr Balfour, 
who had bixt lately left a bod of sickness, and was still 
partially disabled by a fractured arm, nobly forgot 
her weakness and the immunities of her .sex Lu those 
trying hours, and was foremost in this work of pre¬ 
paration. 

As the day advanced, anxiety increased; all thoughts 
were turned towards Meerut, for the bearing of the 
.sepoys was perceptibly changing. It was becoming 
too clear that in any attack they would join tlieir 
brethren against their European masters, even if they 
did not commence the attack themselves. A fine brave 
young fellow, a nephew of Mr Marshall the merchant, 
offered to ride to Meerut for succour. Brigadier Graves 
at once mounted him, and gave him a letter to General 
Hewitt ; but he only got as tar as the nuMixh by the 
side of the powder-magazine, when the S6th men on 
guard there shot him down when in the act of ford¬ 
ing. Dr Batson, the surgeon of the 74th N. I., then 
offered to go on the same errand, disguised as a native; 
and with his face and hands stained he started on 




Mr desperate, fettt aa it proved equally fruitless ven^ 
tare. .. . : , ■ " 
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And what waa passing all this time at the iiaagaziue ? 
The European staff of the magazine comprised only 
the following :~-Lieutenant George Willoughby of the ' 
artillery, in command ; Lieutenants G. Eorreat and W. 
Eaynor, assistant - commissaries of ordnance ; Con¬ 
ductors Buckley, Shaw, and Scnlly ; Sub-Conductor 
CroWi and Sergeants Edwards and Stewart. Such were 
the gallant little band that now prepared itself to de¬ 
fend, the magazine by every means which, on the spur 
of the moment, it was possible to devise, in the firm 
hope that succour would soon comd from Meerut ; or, 
failing that, prepared to sell it with their lives. Sir 
Thomas Metcalfe’s suggestion of moving out the two 
guns towards the bridge was at o-nce found imprac¬ 
ticable. There were neither cattle to draw them not 
gunners to work them.* Lieutenant Willoughby, as 
soon as he found the crowd gathering round and be¬ 
coming tumultuous, had sent off a messenger for suc¬ 
cour from the cantonments. This man met Colonel 
Eipley and the 38th passing in at the main guard 
Their fate' we already know. The condition of the 
magazine was in the meanwhile becoming more peril¬ 
ous. The crowd was increasing ; messengers were ar¬ 
riving from the palace, demanding admission ; a small 
body of the King’s own soldiers marched down to the 
main gateway, and, relieving the .sepoy guard outside, 
took possession. Nor were matters progressing more 

* Evidence of Captain Eorrest .at the King of Celhi’s trial. 
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favourably withiii. The natiye subordinates were evi¬ 
dently traitors, and were communiGating with the ruul- 
titiide outside. So it became necessary to prepare^ for 
the worst Those preparations axe thus described by 
Lieittenant Torrest himself: '' Inside the gate leading 
to the park we placed two 6-pounders double ehiwged 
with grape, one under Acting Sub-Gonductor Crow 
and Sergeant Stewart, with the lighted matches in 
their hands, and with orders that, if any attempt was 
made to force the gate, both guns were to be fired at 
once, and they were to fall back on that part of the 
magazine in which lieutenant Willoughby and I were 
posted. The principal gate of the magazine was simi¬ 
larly defended by two guns, with the chevmcoc de frieze 
laid down on the inside. For the fuirther defence of 
this gate and the magazmein its vicinity, there were 
two (bpounders so placed as both to command the 
gate and a small bastion in its vicinity. Within sixty 
yards of the gate, and in front of the ofBce, and com¬ 
manding two cross-roads, ‘were three 6-poiin(h:rs and 
one 24-pounder ho witzer which could be so managed 
as to act upon any part of the magazine in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. After all these guns and howitzers had been 
placed in the several positions above named, they were 
loaded with double charges of grape."' 

Ifext followed preparations for that dernier ressori 
—^that act which will give to the name Gf tlie shy, re¬ 
served, modest, unpretending* subaltern of artillery, 

Tlio MtUiny of the Bengal Amij^ better kaowa as Red 

Pamplilet," p. 41. 
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Greorg© Wiiloiigliby, ii» the I'oll of Engltiods 


heroes. If he luiglit not hold the magazine, with all 
its stores, at least they should not fall into the hands 
of the mutineers. From the main powder-store was 
Ifiid a train to the foot of a large lime-tree standing 
alone in the yard* At the trunk of this tree was 
Stationed Conductor Scully, with orders that when 
he saw Conductor Buckley raise his hat the train was 
to he fired. 

For some time matters remained thus, in a state of 
awful suspense. The little garrison within watched 
and wondered at the seeming hesitation of the multi¬ 
tude without. Of that hesitation a solution may now 
be given. The King had at first been taken by sur¬ 
prise ; the spirit of insurrection which he had evoked 
had broken out before the preconcerted time. The 
thought of the strong European garrison of Meerot, 
and of the dire retribution which might come from 
that quarter, made him cautious. He hesitated before 
compromising himself. Messengers were despatched 
on camels along the Meerut road, to give immediate 
intimation of the advance of any European force. 
About the middle of the day they returned to the 
palace, and reported that not a soldier was within 
twenty miles. The old King now took courage.t 
Another and a stronger guard was sent down, under 


* Th0 chax'red trunk was still standing when the author vidtod 

Delhi ill 1868. . , 

fMr Eotton, in hU Siege of Delhi, p. 20, also mentions this on* 

cumstaacG. 
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a SOB and a graiadsoii of the King, to deinaBd the 
xmBiediate surrender of the magaisine in the Eing^s 
name. On this being refused, scaling-ladders were 
sent out from the palace and planted against the 
walls along the main road Danger' threatened also 
from another quarter. Under the soutli wfill of the 
magazine stood the old Gliristiau burial-ground, with 
its wonted array of unchristiaai monuments^ stoic 
porches, broken shafts, and obelisks, towering up even 
above the level of the magazine walls. The sepoys 
and King's guard, baffled in their attempts to effect 
an. e.ntrance at the gates, climbed up to the tops of 
these tombs, and from thence fired in upon the little 
garrison as they stood at their guns, and we're unable 
to defend themselves against this new enemy. Tlien, 
the vscalingdadders once fairly planted, up swarmed 
the rebels. On reaching the tops of the walls they 
were greeted with volleys of grape, and swept off; but 
more crowded up. Nobly wT.re the guns worked by 
the few Englishmen, but it was all in vain. As a last 
hope, Willoughby rushed to the small bastion on the 
river face: one more look—a long, anxious lo6k—to¬ 
wards Meerut, but not a sign of coming succour. .It 
was clear that Meerut had failed them, Willougliby 
returned to his guns. Eor above five hours had that 
noble little band defended their fortress. Buckley had 
been wounded in the arm; Forrest had two shots in 
the hand. Further defence was hopeless, Willoughby 
passed the fatal word to Buckley, Buckley raised his 
hat, Scully fired the train: the whole building seemed 
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e Iraried intio tbe air, and liraidreds of tbe rebels 
were buried in tlie ruins! , 

, That a single European should have escaped was 
indeed wonderfuL Poor Scully was so dreadfully 
wounded that escape for him was impossible. Sub? 
conductor Crow and Sergeant Edwards fell at their 
fpm; Eaynor and Buckley scrambled over the debris 
of the, wall, and eventaally reached Meerut; Wil¬ 
loughby, accompanied by Forrest and his family, 
rushed down through the sally-port in the waterside 
bastion, and made for the main guard. Of the &r- 
iner, said one who saw him rush past, that morning 
had stainped years of age and care on Ms fair boyish 
face.^ 

At the Cashmere Gate and the main guard little 
had occinred since the massacre of the 54th officers. 
That regiment appears to have disappeared, and have 
joined in the general looting and plundering of the 
city. The men of the 74th, xmder Major Abbott, who 
had arrived about mid-day, remained quiet, and in¬ 
deed a portion of them actually defended the passage 
to the TrCvasury against some of the cavalry troopers 
and men of the 54th. The detachment of the 38th, 
however, which was on duty at the main guard, were 
very mutinous and insolent. iVn order came from 



* indifi with bis pmsG, and England och«^e<l back th-o ap¬ 
plause; bat he not to bear, or to receive tbo reward of his heroimii. 
Two or throe days after, be was brutally niurd©red in a village on his 
v;;ay to Meerut. Each of the fiurvivDr3---howevor, Forrest, .Eaynor, 
Bhaw, Buckley, and Btewaiii- -reoeived a uobly-eamed, iironiofeion aiul 
a Viotoriu Cross. 
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Ingatiier Graves that the two guns sent with the 
74th, under Lieuteaaut Aislabie, should return to can¬ 
tonments ;■ and soon after the 74th were also recalled; 
Mr De G-ruyther, the deputy-collector, entreated that 
they might not be withdrawn, as it was evident the 
38th men were not to be trusted. Major Abbott, 
however, had no alternative, and gave the order ; only 
about 120 obeyed. Major Patex-son, of the 54th, had 
remained here with his two companies all the day, 
and was now pushed out hy his men through the gate, 
as the 74th were passing out. Scarcely were they 
clear of the bridge when the S8th men inside closed 
the gate, and began to fire upon the officers who re¬ 
mained. Captain Gordon, of the 74th, wns the first 
to fall, and then Lieutenant Eeveley and Lieutenant 
Smith ; the remaining officers and ladies who had fled 
there rushed up to the guard-room on the bastion. 
Ensign Elton, seeing the case hopeless, saved himself 
by a desperate leap. “ Eunning up to the ramp on the 
parapet of the main guard, and jmnping down into 
the ditch, he scrambled np the counterscarp, and made 
across country towards cantonments.” Lieutenant 
Osborn, also, who had remained at the main guard, 
escaped by jumping down into the ditch, hut not 
without a severe wound in the leg. “ Others,” says 
another of the survivors who witnessed it, " were going 
to follow, when they heard the crks of ladies in the 
guard-room. Eegardless of the storm of bullets, the 
officers went back and brought them away, and tying 
handkerchiefs, &e., together, let them down one by 
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into the clitcli; and tlieii, having got them up 
on the other side, the whole proceeded towards the 
river, expecting at every step to be hiilowed and shoti 
dowTj/' ^'. Major Abbott was escorted safely to the 
regimental quarter-guard, and then left by his men, 
who, having provided for the safety of their com- 
maiiding officer, hastened back to the city to get their 
share of the plunder 1 

To recoimt the deeds of blood which had all this 
time been perpetrated in the recesses of the city it¬ 
self, would be impossible. The carnage was general 
There were some 1500 mutinous soldiery, as many 
liberated convicts, the scum of the palace population, 
and the budmashes of the bazaar, all revelling in 
every form of vindictive and licentious cruelty. To 
be a Christian, or to have the appearance of one, was 
a fatal distinction. Neither age nor sex were spared; 
nay, unoffending women and helpless babes seemed to 
bo the special objects of their lust and hate. From 
one end of Delhi to the other did these fiends in 
human form hold their orgies, and glut themselves 
witli OhrLstian blood. 

Thankfully do we turn away from the recital of such 
deeds, 


The main guard, the last rallying-point in the city, 

* Tboy crossed the river in safety, and after seven days of great 
privation and danger, renobed a village twelve miles only from T>olhi, 
wlien the head Bian oftei’od to send a letter into Meertit; this was 
done, niid the day after some troops canio out, and escorted the party 
into that station. 
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was now abancloiied; and with tlie few survivors who 
effected their escape, the reader must retrace his steps 
once more to cantonments, and learn what has been 
passing there, since we left the brigadieiv witff 
maining troops and fugitives, aboxit mid-day in the 
Flag-staff Tower. 

For some time matters had undergone little change, 
wdien an accident occurred which disclosed still more 
tho disaffected state of the sepoys. A rumour came 
up that the cavalry troopers had left the city, and were 
enjoying their or cooldng their dinner, under the 

shade of the trees along the canal bank, just outside 
the Lahore Gate, after the fatigue of their murderous 
revel. It at once occurred to Brigadier Graves and 
others that now would be the time to come down on 
them unawares. Captain Tytler, of the 38th, thought 
he could persuade liis men to make the attempt. He 
went among them, and found some 200 who de¬ 
clared themselves ready to go with him and the briga¬ 
dier; but on the order being given for them to tall in, 
they %vavered, and then refused to move, saying that 
they were ready to fight against any of our enemies, 
but not a shot would they fire against their own hhai- 
huncW It was now clear that in any assault on the 
position, not a man among them was to be trusted. 

The day wore on—its hottest hours were passed— 
the energies of the little band had begun to flag under 
the influence of the incteaseel heat and the protracted 
suspense, when they were startled into still more pain¬ 
ful anxiety by the evdUt already described. ‘‘ A puff of 



wl)ito smolce,” to 1 X 86 tLe^ords of one vrio was an eye^ 
witness, ‘Mblloweclby a magnificent coronal of red dust, 
rose above the walls, and told iis that the magazine in 
the city had exploded!” At the sight of this the 
sepoys on the ridge became greatly excited; they made 
a rush to their arms, which were piled, but gradually 
subsided into their former sullen passiveness, without 
attempting any act of violence. A further trial now 
awaited them: a cart was driven up containing the 
mangled corpses of the murdered officers.^' However, 
a scornM smile or a taunt was all that the gliastty spec¬ 
tacle elicited from them. Clouds were now gather¬ 
ing fast. The two guns which the brigadier had re¬ 
called were on their way back, when tlie advanced 
picquet of the 38bh on the left, placed at the gorge of 
Sudd ur Ba^saar, rushed forward", fired at Lieutenant 
Aisla.bie, seized the guns, wheeled them round, and 
with fixed bayonets compelled the drivers to take them 
back towards the city. Captain De Teissier, who was 
at the Plag-staff Tower, no sooner saw this than he gal¬ 
loped down the hill, and called out to his men to return. 
He was met by a volley of fifteen or skteen shots from 
the 38tli sepoys, and, although be escaped himself im- 
touched, his charger was mortally wounded, and had 
barely strength enough to carry him back in safety to 
the Tower, f 

^ had boon collected by Major Abbott, and sent ui> for the pur¬ 

pose of mterment. When the arniy under General Baniard on camped 
here on the 8th June, the cart was still hero, with its load of bleached 
bonea. , 

t Lieutenant Aislabie, in charge of those guns, galloped on through 



Tills was a most critical nioment! Au officer had 
been shot at by their comrades, before their very ey^s ; 
and dark and lowering grew the look of mmf a sepoy 
of the 38th as they now crowded round: a inovement, 
too, was made by some of the officers towards the two 
roniaming guns; the 38tli men saw this, closed in, 
and began to hustle the native gunners. Had the 
order 'been then given to fire on the party-who were 
carrying off the other guns, it co'ukl/nM have been 
obeyed. Its effect would probably have been^ that 
the guns would have been swung round and fired on 
the oiflcers themselves, and then not a European 
could have escaped to tell the talc. This catastrophe, 
however, was mercifully averted, and the cxisis passed 
over. 

At last,'" says Mr Le Bas, '^ one of the officers sug¬ 
gested that we should get away while we could. At 
first the brigadier would not hear of such a thing. He 
said that he could not abandon his post—tliat we 
should soon have aid from Meerut; but the question 
was agitated, and the idea of a retreat gradually became 
familiar to men's minds/'^ Matters were fast going 
from bad to worse. There was no sign of the aveng¬ 
ing force from Meerut; to hold out in that small 
tower, crowded as it was with ladies and children, 
hampered at every point, was impossible. Flight 

the goi’go, hoping to I'oaoh the Tower through the bazaar on the rear of 
tlie lines; but the sepoys who haU boon p!ace<i here on guard opened 
hro on him £is he approached, and he was obliged to give up the attempt 
and make for Meerut. 

^ Fraser's ATagadnef Fob, 1858. 
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alone was in tlieir power, and that: might soon be 
lost. So it was at length decided by the Brigadier, 
Mr Le Bas, Captains Nicoll, De Teissier, Tytler, Wal- ^ 
lace, and others, that all should retire as best they 
could; a resolve that was still more confiimed and 
hastened by tbe arrival of Ensign Elton of the 74tli, 
who had escaped from the city, and reported that 
all was over there—Captain Gordon and Lieutenants 
Ecveley and Smith, the last remaining oifice:rs, had 
been shot down by their men, and the main guard 
was abandoned. 

The retreat now became general. Captain Do Teissier 
drew' off his two guns; urging the drivers into a sharp 
trot, he succeeded in evading a rush made by some of 
the scoundrels of the 38th to intercept them, and for 
three or four miles he kept the guns and tumbrils 
together; but gradually they fell behind, the sudden and < 
dense darkness of an Indian night (especially befoi’e 
the rising of the moon when just past the fall) came 
on, and they positively refused to advance. De Teissier, 
having lost his charger, was driving Ms carriage, in, 
which were his wife and some friends; he endeavoured 
in vain to bring the guns on, and was at length com¬ 
pelled to ahandon them. Ensign Glubb, of the 38th, 
was riding on. one of the gun-carriages, and urged the 
men to advance; they only laughed at an order they 
would not recognise, and he was compelled to take 
refuge in a carriage passing by, in which he escaped 
to Kurnaul. Other parties of fugitives also met them 
as they were going back, and endeavoured to rally 


VAIN \ATTEMrTS MADE TO' BWV tJP 

the drivers and bring off the giins^ bitt it in 
"vain,’’"'’ ' 

The sepoys of the 38th made no attempt to oppose 
the retreat; their imamner was more and more defiant, 
and their language grew more insolent, but they com¬ 
mitted no act of violence. Indeed, many of them 
crowded round the brigadier, and his biigade-major, 
who still remained behind, and urged them, in terms 
more earnest than respectful, to be this was no 
longer a place for thein/' f 

was nearly dark when these gima got back to cantonments, and 
the niktincors were holding high revel. The snddon tramp of the 
rattling of the chains, and rumbling of the hoavy carriage- 
wheels, tvrrested thoni in the midst of their plunder, Their one thought 
wm, ^^The Meerut troops are on us!" and thep took to ihevr huUl 
Goaded on by conscience, which made greater cowards of them, than 
they are by cdns-fcitution, they never stopped-till they were safe within 
the city walls; flying, as it turned out, at the sound of their own fellow'- 
traitors. 

Another anecdote may he here added, ae illustrating the native’ 
opinion of the English oharaoter. One of Delhi officers, on return¬ 
ing there with the army, was surprised to see his old moorgke^ wixUah 
(fowl-man) walk iivto his tent, and still more so to hear him say ho had 
come to give him an account of his poulti*y, which were all safe; he had 
taken oai*o of thorn and fed them re^jularly, because, ho said, he was 
sure his miister would comeback.” 

d* The dififerent treatment received by Bngadier Graves from that 
which fell to the lot of moat commanding officers during the crisis, is 
worthy of notice, the more so as it admits of explanation. In the 
middle of .ApiiV several sepoys of the 16th N. I. (grenadiers), who wore 
passing through Delhi on leave fi-oin Mean-Meer to their homes in 
Oudo, called to pay their respects to the brigadier, who had risen in 
their rogimont from ensign to commandant. In the course of con¬ 
versation (as ho afterwards romembored), some of them almost with 
importunity m'god him to go to England or the hills—at any rate, to 
leave fJelM^ as being very hot and unhealthy. Finding that he paid ho 
heed to their remai’ks, they appear to have warned their bretlmen of 
the 88th that, whatever might occur, tho brigadier was not to Iki 
touched; he was their old officer, and they would hold the 38th respon- 
siblo for ilia life. We have the statement from an milmiic and 
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IcpiviHg, hawever, ojie more efibrt was made 
to blow up the powder-inagazme. The importance of 
such a step was apparent as soon, as ever the I’cal 
nature of the crisis began to be understood; but un¬ 
fortunately the brigadier’s first precaution of strength¬ 
ening the guai'd, now presented an insurmountable 
obstacle. Every attempt to get inside was in vain; 
the guard at once suspected the object, and had now 
too deep a personal interest in securing its contents to 
give a chance of destroying them. And so the magaKine, 
with its vast stores of powder, was of necessity left in 
their hands. All the ammunition, however, which had 
been collected in the Elag-staff Tower was di'enched 
with water, and thus rendered useless. 

It was now nearly sunset. AD. had dispersed, in 
carriages and buggies, on hoi'sebaclc and on foot, some 
hoping to reach Meerut, others Kurnaul. The Brigadier, 
Captain Mcoll, and Dr Stewart alone remained, and 
they now resolved to follow : all hope of holding the 
place was gone, and every moment’s delay needlessly 
hazarded their lives. Eumours too were coming up 
that the troopers, having completed their repast and 
refreshed themselves, meditated a visit to cantonments; 
indeed, two or three were seen entering the Suddur 
Bazaar. Some of the sepoys still crowded round, and 
said they would retire with the brigadier: he deter¬ 
mined on one more eflfort to rally them, and sounded 
‘■‘the assembly: ” but it was to no purpose; only one 

mention it as explaining^ thn otheifwiae unaccountable conduot of the 
men of tho 8Sth on this occasion. 




PEKILS OX^ Tliiii 


man'^' of tlie 74'th NJ. cmnb apd lie never 


left them. Poor Coloxiel Kipley, who sfcilJ lay there, 
lingering on in hopeless xigony, was placed in a 
(?oo?e^ and consigned to some bearers to be eaxTied to 
Knrnaul.f and then nothing more remained to be 
done. Brigadier Graves, Captain Nicoll, P 
Stewart mounted their horses and turned their backs 
on Delhi* 


, Night closed in quickly on the short Indian twi¬ 
light; and, alas! lioxv many a cold mutilated corpse, 
a few hours before all life and energy~]\ow xtiany 
an aching agonised heart, that morning bright with 
happiness and hope, did it cover with its dark 
shroud 1 

What scenes were enacted during the dread hours of 
that night, with all their harrowing detidls of woe and 
suspense, who can attempt to describe? Efibh survivor 
■ has his tale of horrors, of mental trials worse than 
bodily suffering, to haunt him with eyer-recurring 
vividness to the hour of his death. Some there were, 
straggling away, footsore and weary, hoping to find 

* Besiclca tins tnan, the six mon of tho 74tli, who had hooa at tho 
musketry depot at UinhaUa, were n(iarchiog:fron;i Knmaol towards .Del hi 
with Captain Martinoau, who had hoen tho depot instructov : when 
they were met by the Delhi fugitives, they turned haok and remainod 
as a body-guard to Captain Martinoau, and have romained with him 
throughoLxt I 

f Of his fate nothing certain isknown ; bo severe, and indeed mortal, 
were his wounds, that he coidd only have survived at most a few hours, 
oven if some murderous hand did not anticipate the more tardy ap¬ 
proach of death, 
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some quiet liuidrig-place, or protection from 
villagers ardond; but many of them doomed to prove 
that the village demons were more fiendish than the 
monsters they had left behind in Delhi. Here a party, 
driven from the suspected shelter of Mse or timid 
friendship of a native chief, was hurrying on, wounded . 
and faint, through gangs of mauranding Goqjurs. 
Another group, dragging themselves along, with buggy 
broken and horse exhausted, over fields and ditches, 
through brooks and morasses—at one time scarcely . 
eluding a party of vagrants greedy for plrmder, at 
another skirting some village bounds, fearing to ask 
for shelter, dreading lest every step mi^ht betray their 
presence and seal their fate; others again, heartbroken 
and fiimished, throwing themselves down on the road¬ 
side in despair, courting their doom, praying that they 
might die and be released from their miseiy! Others 
there were, still penned up within the city walls, unable 
to escape, sheltered by faithful domestics—or even 
by strangers moved to sympathy—passing those hours 
in agonising fear within hearing of the devilish orgies; 
a few, a very few, enabled to escape, and through perils 
and trials brought at length to safety and rest. Such 
were some of the scenes on which the moon rose that 
night ! 

But what of the dead ? Enough to know thafi such 
deeds were permitted by an m,scrutable but ever-wiso 
Providence ; enough to know that they who feU died 
because they bore the name of Christ; enough to hope 
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that ruany asonl, throiigli %]\a,thaptisrrh ofhhod, ^m%^A 
a‘‘,vay to \rear a juartyr's crown; and to hope, too, that 
the blood of saints there shed, may there be the seed 
of the fiite'e Chiu-ch ! In that hope be wo content to 
bow witir unnnumnring, imrepining faith, to the will 
of a merciful, a. just, and an avenging God. 


GHAFTER V. ' 

'; '[May 1857.---PAKT L] ■ 

TJiiJG F r/NJAB BBTW-EEN THB StJTIiEJ iiTD THE BAVEB^ L^VIIOBE^ 
xmm'mr% AKD rmoim^om, jtiLLun-Diniii awb FinEomi *— 
;' MOOLtoV KAii-aBA, ATN"D TM CIVIL STATIONS. 

" The sepoys haye come in ebom Meekut, and abb 

BUENINO EVEBYTHING—MK ToDI) IS DEAD, ANDj WJC 
. HBAIi, SEVBBAE EueOPE ANS—^Wb MHST SHUa’ DP ” 

—was tlie last message flaslied from Delhi on the 
fateful 11th of May. It electrified the Punjab. At 
UmbaUa, Lahore, Ra-wnl Kndee, and Peshawui-, the 
a.uthorities received it and kept silence. A few hours 
would either prove it false or confirm it—and a few 
hours did more than confirm it. A runner from Meerut 
brought in tidings of the outbreak there ; fugitives 
soon reached Kurnaul, and reported the horrors of the 
Delhi massacre. 

" News from Delhi very bad—blood shed— 

CANTONMENTS IN A STATE OF SIEGE.” 

“News just come from Meeedt that native 
EEGIMBNTS HAVE ALL MUTINQ':ri—SEVERAL LIVES 
LOSTV-'EDEOPBAN troops defending BARBACKS.” 
“ A GENERAL MASSACRE OF ALL CHRISTIAN POPULA¬ 
TION HAS TAKEN PLACE AT DELHI— AlL COM- 
• MDNICATION CUT OFF BETWEEN THIS AND DELHI 



CRITICAL STATE OF 1,AH0KE. 

—TjEUEaBAPir cttt—Thb magazine taken pqs- 

. SESSION OP BY THE METINBEES—KaMES : SiMON 

Fbasee, Douglas, Jennings, Miss Jennings, 
Bekesp’oed, Colonel Eipley, Ninon, with 
’ ' many, many nampis, mubbeebd"— 
were the messages which followed each other iti rapid 
succession along the wire from Fmballa to the north 
On the morning of the 12th. Whatever there might 
have been of vagueness in the first, ’whatever room for 
hope, disappeared before the later ones. ' 

Bnch tidings might well appal the stoutest hearte in 
the strongest and least-exposed stations of India; but 
on Lahobe, where we will first follow them, they, fell 
with portentous meaning. This vast city—^the political 
capital of the Punjab, peopled by hereditary soldiers, 
Sikh and Mohammedan, from the former of whom the 
spirit of their Singh Oporoo, and the “baptism of the 
sword,” had not wholly passed 3 way; while of the 
latter class, rising up under British protection and 
favour from the degradation and thraldom to which 
the Sikh rule had reduced them, and waiting only the 
opportunity to change their present state of seeming 
content and quiet into a more genial course of maraud¬ 
ing and blood.shed;—this city, with its 90,000 inha¬ 
bitants, could at a word give forth hundreds who would 
be only too ready to emulate the atrocities of Meenlfc 
and Delhi. Nor was it from the city alone that danger 
was to be ajiprehended. At the military cantonment 
of Mean-Meer, six miles off, were quartered four 
native regiments—-three of infantry, and one of cavalry 



—aiKlwho were less tniitors than their 

bliaibunds ?—• while there was bat comparatively a 
small force of Europeans, consisting of the Queen's 
8lst, with two troops of liorse-aiiiillery and four re¬ 
serve coBipauies of foot-artillery. Such was Lahore. 

Sh John Lawrence, the Chief Oomniissioner, was 
absent at Eawul Pindee ; on Mr Montgomery, the 
Judicial Commissioner, consequently devolved the duty 
of meeting the danger. He at once saw its urgency; and 
assemhled in conclave his colleague, Mr D. H M'Leod, 
the Financial Commissioner, with Colonel Maepherson; 
the Military Secretary to the Chief Coinniissioner; Mr 
A ' Ar Koberts, Conmiissioner of the Lahore Division ; 
Colonel E. Lawrence, Commandant of the Punjab 
Police; Major Ommaney, Chief Engineer of the Punjab, 
and his assistant, Captain Hutchinson of the Engineers. 
Mr Montgomery's own opinion, in which all concim^ed, 
was that nothing but a prompt, vigorous course could 
save the city and prevent an emeute among the Mean- 
Meer sepoys. Accompanied by Colonel Maepherson, 
he drove over to the cantonments to consult Brigadier 
Corbett, who, on learning the nature of the telegraphic 
messages, saw' that decisive steps would alone avail. 
The plan at once formed was to deprive the native 
troops of their ammunition and gun-caps, and to throw 
additional Eitfopeans into the fort. As the day, how¬ 
ever, advanced, intelligence was received That gave to 
the imponding danger a still more formidable character. 
An intelligent Sikh, a nou-coramissioTied officer in the 
\polios corps, had discovered that a deep-laid conspiracy 
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Jiad been fomed by tlie Meari-Mcier native troops/ 
which: involved the safety of the Lahore fort, and the 
lives of all the European residents in the canfconmeiits 
and the civil station of Anarknllee. 

To niake the character of the conspiracy intelligible, 
a :few explanatory remarks are necessary. ? The fort, 
which is situated within the walls of the, city of Lahore, 
is ordinarily garrisoned by one company of the Euro¬ 
pean regiment, one company of foot-artillery, and a 
wing of one of the native infantry regiments from 
Mean-Meer; the chief object of this force in the citadel 
heing to keep a check on the city, and to guard the 
riovernment Treasury. During the former half of 
May, the 26th L. I. had furnished the wing on guard, 
which was in due cour«e to be relieved on tho iSth of 
the month by a wing of the 49th N. I. The plan of 
the conspiracy was, that while the wings of both regi¬ 
ments were in the fort togetlier, in the act of relief, 
amounting to some 1100 men,^' they were to rush on 
their officers, seke the gates, take possession of the 
citadel, the magazine, and the treasury ; to overpower 
the small body of Europeans, some 80 men of H. M. 
81st, and 70 of the artillery--not above 150 in all; 
and to fire an empty hospital in the deserted lines at 
Anarkullee, close by, as a signal to their comrades at 
Mean-Meer that their plot had succeeded. The rise 
was then to become general in cantonments, the guns 
to be seized, the central ' jail forced, its 2000 prisoners 
liberated, and a promiscuous massacre of the Euro- 

* All detacliment« sent on guard are made up to tlioh* fall streagib* 
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:o GrO'Wii tjieii* triumpli! Such was the nature 
conspiracy, then partially disclosed, and subse¬ 
quently discovered in its fuller details. 

To what extent this well-plaimed scheme might 
have sacceeded, God be thanked, it is not necessary 
310 W to conjecture. His mercy in permitting its 
timely discovery alone saved hundreds from the snare 
thus laid for them^ for the seijzure of the fort and 
magazme, the co-operation of the budmashes of the 
city, and the massacre of the great body of Christian 
residents^ in the iinjJtotected civil station of Anarkullee, 
'would most probably have been effected ; and the only 
hope for the force in cantonments lay in the possibi¬ 
lity of the 81st Queen's and the artillery being able to 
intrench and fortify themselves in some part of the 
station until the arrival of succours from without. 
Nor, as has been subsequently discovered, was this 
conspiracy confined to Lahore, It was as wide-spread 
as it was deep-laid. Pero^ieporc, Philour, Jullundhiu:, 
Umritsur, were included, as it is now confidently be¬ 
lieved. The 4»5th and 67th N. I. at Ferozepore were 
to effect the seizure of that magazine, with its muni- 
tioiis of war; Philour fort, with its not inconsiderable 
magazine, and, what was of even niore importance, a 
position on the banks of the Sutlesj of such strategeti- 
ciil value as to entitle it fully to the description of it 
by Sir Charles Napier, that it was ‘'the key to the 
Punjab,'' was to be taken possession of by the 3d N, L 
Thus was it planned, that the morning of the 16th 
May was to see the chief British strongholds from the 
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'1^ to tlie Sutlej the liahds of a mutinous army, 
and the life of every Englishman at theii‘ Biercy. But 
we have anticipated. The danger, even to the extent 
theii discovered, was iniDiinent, for on the issue of the 
struggle between order and mutiny at Laljore it was 
felt that the peace of the whole Punjab probably de¬ 
pended ; and only a few hours remained in wdiich it 
would be possible to counteract the plot and avert the 
catastrophe. In this emergency the original qualified 
measures agreed on in the morning appeared to Briga¬ 
dier Corbett to be wholly inelfeotual; and in spite of 
the jealousy for the good name of their regiments, 
which, iiot unnaturally perhajjs, led their respective ’ 
commandants to doubt the truth of the rumoured con¬ 
spiracy, or to repudiate for their own men tine charge 
. of complicity, the brigadier resolved on the bold, almost 
.. desperate, and unprecedented step of disarrnimf the 
whole of the native t/f'oops of the station, To arrange 
for ' this rozip d'etat with the strictest secrecy, lest a 
' ■ whisper of the plan should betray and ruin all, was 
the anxious work of that afternoon. 

It so happened that the gay world of Mean-Meer, in 
the enjoyment of a fancied security, had selected that 
evening (12th May) for a large ball, which was to be 
given by the sta-tion to the officers of H.M. 81st Eegi- 
meiit, in acknowledgment of their proverbial hospi¬ 
tality. The discovjery of this conspiracy made some of 
the authorities suggest the postponement of the ball; 
but it was wisely overruled, as any such change might 
have led the sepoys to infer the detection of their plot. 
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I'o tlie bail t(>ok place; but it could scarcely be said 
' of it, as of the far-fajued ball at Brussels Av-hich pre- 
cededthebattleofWaterloOjthat- 

''All Went iiierry aa IV marriage-bell; 
for, iipt to meiition an air of anxiety and gloom which 
the most devoted and Hghtest-hearted of the votaries 
of 'Terpsichore Could not altogether shake oft; the room 
itself betrayed signs of preparation,— 

For iii each comer 

The oye on stranger objects fell; 

There arms were |)ilecl 1^' 

and .every officer knew where to find his weapon in 
(?ase of need. The evening, however, passed over tin- 
^listiiriied, and dancing was kept up till two in the 
mprning-^^ten the scene changed^ witli short inteii^al, 
from the balhroom to the parade-greund. 

Never had such a parade been lieid before. The 
whole brigade of all arms, European and native^ were 
turned out, a/Doiu&dly to hear the general order for 
disbanding the seven companies of the 34th N. I. 
at Barrackpore, Teally to enact a drama, tvhich for 
originality and boldness of design was without pre¬ 
cedent in the annals of Indian history. AnarkuUeo 
sent forth all her leading civilians yvitness it ; and 
their eager faces betokened the keen anxiety with 
which they watched its issue. The troops were thus 
drawn up ; on the right were the two troops of horse- 
artillery, next to them came six con|ipanies of H. M. 
81st, then tfie native infantry regimeVits in their or¬ 
der—the 16th, 26th, and 49th, with j the 8th Native 
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Cavalty on the lefft. ITie general order was read Bt the 
head of' each native regiment; the word Avas j then 
passed for the native regiiuents to change front to the 
rear. While they were occupied in this manoeuvre, 
H. M. 81st also changed front and marched round, 
left shoulders, forwai'd, so as to present a line along 
the new face of the native corps, the artillery beyond' 
and behind them also moving round, and loading as 
they went, unohservedly by the sepoys. Then came 
the critical naoment. Lieutenant Mocatta, adjutant of 
the 26'th Light Infa.ntry, advanced and read an ad¬ 
dress, explaining to the sepoy,s that the mutinous 
spirit which peiwaded so many regiments clown coun¬ 
try had rendered it liecessary to adopt measures, not so 
nmeh for the peace of the country, which the British 
could maintain, as for the sake of preserving untar¬ 
nished the names of regiments* whose colours told of 
so many glorious battle-fields; and that it had been 
therefore determined by the brigadier to take from 
them the opportunity of ruining their own character:?, 
should designing malcontents attempt to involve them 
in mutiny and its ruinous consequences. The order 
was tlmn given ;to “pile arms.” A slight hesitation 
and delay were perceptible among the 16th Glfenadiei ,s, 
to whom the order was first given: hut it having 
been previously arranged that, while the address was 

being read to the sepoys, the 81st should form into 

1 

* The IGth’Grenadiiers espeowlly. They were Qeiioml NoU's 

noble Bopoys *’ at O^andahar and GhniKneo. Tho 26th Ugiit Infantry 
and 49th .had also dcino good service* 
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pean soldiers, but by fwelve*’ '*■' ■ ‘ 

and port'fires lighted, Thf ■ ' ’ ■ : -i’ ■ 

Renny, Eighty-first, load I- 

(^ach ramrod'as it drove homee'’ 

conviction to the heart of tte- • ■ ' ' • ' 

piled,armsthe 49th N. I an'^ 

Light Infautiy followed the ^ 

Cavalry unbuckled and (Jroppv ^; ? '- ^ i 

A company of the Slst no' ' ' ' 

arms, piled them in carts bL i • ;: i - ^ . : :i, ; , ; 
and escorted them to barracks ^ ^ ■ 

native .soldiers disarmed in » ’ ; v;;, c, 

600 Europeans, and marched; - ' ^ ; o 


ratively harmless! 
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handful of Europeans, had 
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there simultaneously were 
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being taken, and with the 
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day before, Major Spencer, 
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the 26tli N. L in the fort, had 'C v ir.; 1 
tion that his wing would be * t v;; 
of the 13th instead of the loti ■ ' 

to the officers on duty at th( ‘ ■ t/: 
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THE DIE CAST AT LAHOKE. 

But the die was cast at Lahore ; the. disarming 
there was the first move in the game which saved the' 
Punjab—if not India With Lahore seized, the fort 
mastered, the European troops surrounded and power- 
less, the whole Punjab must imve (jonCy wadi perhaps 
all; India, for a time; but with the sepoys disarmed, 
the fort safe, and the Europeans free, Government had 
the mastery, which from that hour it was never to 
lose. ■ 

Most providential was it that the Lahore brigade 
was at this crisis under the cominaTid of such an officer 
as Colonel Stuart Corbett, SeYen-and-thirty years of 
active life in India had given him such an insight into 
the native character as to enable him to esthnate 
lightly the impending clanger, without having fobbed 
him of that vigour of body and energy of mind which 
were needed to cope with such a difficulty. Happy, 
too, was he in possessing that rarest of giftvS in India; a 
courage, not so much to face an enemy in the field/as 
to braye the censure of some secretarial pen twelve 
hundred miles off—a contempt for that bugbear of so 
many Indian officials, the fear of responsibility; for 
thus only was Brigadier Corbett enabled to meet the 
emsigency, and to rise with the crisis. Happily also ho 
had in the chief civil authority at hand, one every way 
fitted to counsel, and prepared to , share the conse¬ 
quences of prompt, vigorous measures. In Mr Mont¬ 
gomery he found no ‘Himorous counsels none of that 
perplexing interference for which some politicals have 
obtained an uneiiviable notoriety at the pen of many a, 
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gallant soldier] but one ready to play bis part hi thi^t 
struggle as became an Englisiimaii; ant|, a Christian, 
Scarcely less important than the fort at Lahore was 
that of Govindourh at Umbitsue. Its. real value did. 
not consist in its occupying any commanding position 
in a military point of view, or ip containing any arse¬ 
nal.like Philour and Eerozepofe, nor in its strength of 
nonstiniction, though that has obtained for it a .Euro¬ 
pean reputation—^bnt in its naliomil religious chafd(h: 
ter. The possession of it, like the poS8es.«iOn of the 
famed Koh-i-r<toi% carried with it the talisinanic pledge 
of power. If. this fort, sacred from its proximity to 
their holy city, named after their waxtior Glooroo 
(Gfoyind Singh), and rich in traditions and relies Of 
their race and faith, had once been wrested from onr 
hands, the prestige of the English name would have 
been impexiiled in the eyes of the whole Sikh people j 
mt ilcbal (good fortnne) would hiive been, dimmed ; and 
in the belief that our rule was really passing away, “ the 
khalsa” * might hme risen to make common cause with 
the "Poorboah,” whether hated .Mohammedan or de¬ 
spised Hindoo, in expelling a common enemy who had 
humbled them all, but whom Heaven itself now Seemed 
to be deserting. All this was involved in the safety of 
Govindgurh. 

The force in the fort and the adjacent cantonment 
was but amah. One company of European artillery, 
under Captain Maeleod, occupied the fort, the guards 

Thd literally means tlie elect ot c7ment a title of honour 

assumed by the Sikhs when they conquored the Pmijah. 
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supplied by a detachmeut of the S&tb L from 
the station, where also was a company of foot-artillery 
(natire), and a light field-battery. It has been men¬ 
tioned already that the Lahore authorities included 
the strengthening of Govindgiirh in the measures so 
promptly decided upon on the memorable I2thof May. 
The company of ILM, 81st, despatched by the biigh- 
dier in ekkas under Captain Chichester, entered the fort 
before daylight, accomplishing the intervening thirty 
miles in a single niglit; and for its greater security, 
the compjiny of European artillery destined for Phil- 
our was detained by the Umritsur authorities, while 
Captain Waddy's battery was moved from cantonments 
within tlie fort walls; and Govindgurh was safe.^ 

But the city of Uniritsur, witli its vast population, 
continued, and not without cause, to be for some time 
an object of great anxiety. Here the Sikhs greatly 
preponderated; and the Mohammedans, though forin- 


* Tho 59th N. I. has, perhaps; leas than any other regi¬ 

ment in the Ftinjab, oxcopting the noble 2Lst .N". I. at Feshawnr, 
fallen under suspicion; and thoir conduct then and subsequently, as 
we shall havc» occasion to show, proves that, however much they might, 
have been tampered with by etoissarios of sedition, tho.8])ii'it of dis- 
aflection bad spread but littlo in their ranks. The cartridge gTievanco 
having boon explained bo them by thoir othcora, and itsfalsehoss ex¬ 
posed before their eyes by a committee of their ov/n men appointed to 
examine and test the suspected cartridges, their fears and doubts were, 
as they said, wholly removed ; and thoir conduct generally was de¬ 
corous and quiot. On the night of the 14th thore was an alarm that 
the disarmed sepoys at Lahoi-e had risen, and were inarching down oh 
Umritstiv. A small force, consisting of a dotaidiraent of the f>9th K.l., 
with somo civil A’oiw^ (troopers) and police, was sent out on the Lahore 
road to oppose them, and the ladies and children retired for tho night 
irjtto the fort. The alarm, however, proved to bo false, and the station 
resumed its usual quiet. 
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ittg a powfiful body; eoultl witliout much difficiiity 
be kept under 'bj their more numerous riTab, In 
such a population the embers of religious animosity 
were continually smouldering ; and the true policy at 
such a crisis was to prevent their being entirely ex; 
tinguished, and at the same time to guard against 
their bursting out into open flame. In their jealous 
rivalry lay our security. To keep the two classes 
thus in mutual check-—to counterbalance race by race, 
and creed by creed--was the great aim of the Deputy- 
Oonimissioner, Mr T. Cooper, on whom the duty de¬ 
volved. His tact and energy commanded the success 
tliey deserved. Htis great personal influence and un¬ 
remitting exertions secured the co-operation of the 
leaders of both classes without .shaking the confidence 
of either; and thus the pgaee of the city of Uinritsur 
was undisturbed. 

Feegzeuoeb, the largest ar.senal in Upper India, had 
not been overlooked in the Lahore Council. An ex- 
]ire.sa had been at once sent off to apprise Brigadier limes 
of tho tidings from Delhi, and to put him on his guard. 

Before describing the events of which Ferozepore 
was to be the scene, it may be well to point out here 
the relative positions of the different corps quaitercd 
there. 

Supposing the station to form two sides of a paral¬ 
lelogram, the barracks of the European infantry regi¬ 
ment occupy the south end; at right angles with 
these, on the west, stretch the other line.s—first, those 
occupied by the officers of the European corps, then 
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mies of the staif, comprising also the public build¬ 
ings of the station; next: to those, the Imes' of the,two 
N. I corps, mtlv a vacant space, fonnerly occnpied by 
a third N. I. corps, and beyond this the artillery lines ; 
•while still further on, coinparatively separated frofu the 
rest of the station, were the native cavalry, gfb the sehth, 
oppo.<iite the artillery lines, lay the Sitdder Bfiiiaar, with 
the intrenchment'containing the inagazine and arsenal 
lying bet'ween the hazaar and the European barracks. 

The brigade Was constituted as folloTvs :—Tft''0 com¬ 
panies of foot-artillery and a light field-battery under 
Captain Woodcock; H. M. Gist Eegiment under Colonel 
W. Jones, O.B., with the 10 th N. Cavalry under Colonel 
E, M'Donnell; the 45th N. I, under Colonel J. Lip- 
trap ;vand the, 57th N. I., under Colonel E. Darvall. 
Of the two regiments of native infantry, the 57th 
were regarded with the most suspicion. There had 
been, unmistakable signs of clj;saffectioa among them. 
A idaeard had been posted up in cantonment.s, threat- 
ening the, life of their cominaiidant. A natiA'e officer 
had openly declared at a court of inquiry that not a 
man of the corps would touch a cartridge. It "vras 
known also that ineoting.s were held night after night,; 
at which seditious language was used. Of the 45th 
N. I. a more favourable opinion was entertained. 
■Nothing had been brought to light implicating them; 
indeed, a feeling of mutual hostility betAveeu them 
and the 57th seemed in some, sort a guarantee that 
they we.i’e not confederate in treason. The 10th CW 
valry, again, were looked on with some confidence. 
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Nothing had occnrred among them to. indioate the 
slightest sympathy with the existing disaffection. 

Unfortunately, the whole station was in a state of 
transition. Brigadier P, Innes had only arrived bn the 
llth from Mooltan, to take command of the brigade ; 
Major Marsden, the deputy-commi8.sioner, was on the 
point of leaving for England on account of his liealth, 
and was making over civil charge to General Van 
Conrtland, an old Sikh general, who had been in civil 
employ ever since the annexation of the Ihinjab. 

It was late at night on the. 12th when the first mes¬ 
senger from Lahore arrived; about mid-day on the 13th 
a second brought the Meerut telegraph, with a note 
from Mr M'Leod, announcing the measures which were- 
ill contemplation at Lahore. In the, interval, on the 
raoniing of the 13th, the brigadier had paraded all 
the troops, in order to judge for himself of their tem¬ 
per ; the result was not encouraging ; there appeared. 
to his practised eye a haughty indifference among the 
sepoys, which betokened danger. On the arrival of 
the .second messenger, a council of war was held, con¬ 
sisting of the brigadier, the commanding officer,?, vri th 
Major Marsden, Van Conrtland, and Captain Lewis, 
the Commissary of Ordnance. 

Brigadier Innes avowed his own unfavourable 
opinion of the native troops, but was met by vehe¬ 
ment remonstraiices and prote.sts from their com¬ 
manding officers. Labouring under the peculiar dif¬ 
ficulties of being a perfect stranger in the station, he 
found it inipos-sible to catry out the plan to which 
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he himself mclinod, that of suHimarily disarms 
whole native force, and consented to a compromise of 
placing the two N. I. corj)s apatt that afternoon, thip= 


rendering combination the less easy, with the secret 
resolve to disarm both separately on the following 


.raorrimg. 

The first care was for the magamne, to hold that 


at all hazards, which was at present in the hands oi 
a guard of the 57th N. I A imndred men of the 
Gist, under Major Redmond, were to be thrown into 
the intrenchment, with one of the conipanies of ax'- 
tillery; and it was privately intimated throughout the 
station that all ladies and families should be prepared, 
in the event of any distuihaiice arising, to hastOn at 
once to the intrenchment, or to the European bar- 
racka Captain Lewis, the meanwhile, was making 
ail secure witliin the magazine itself. 

At five o’clock p.m. the native corps were on their 
parade-grounds. Two companies of the 61st, with 
sentries doubled, guarded their own barracks, while 


the main body of the regiment stood under arms on 
the main road leading from the‘native lines, to cover 
the magazine in the event of a rush. Six artillery 
post-guns were placed in a masked position in the 
empty N. I. lines, to sweep, if necessary, the parade- 
gTOunds of the native corps in flank ; while the lOth 
Cavalry were thrown out to defend the new magazine 
beyond their own. lines. Brigadier Innes addressed 
each of the N. 1. corps on their parade-gx'ounds. The 
order was given for them to march off to their re- 
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speetive campiiig - grouiuls—tlie 57tb to an opon 
space beyowl the European barracks, and the 45tb to 
the matdian. bebiiid tbe Siidder Ba5:aar--tbus placed 
above two miles apart. The suspected 57th teached 
their allotted ground, and bivouacked quietly for the 
night. But not ,so the 45th. Instead pf taking a 
main cantonment road to the position allotted tkm, 
they were marched by a straight cut through the 
Sudder Bazaar. Here they could, see the European 
soldiers and the artillery in the act of filing into the 
gateway of the intrenchinent, This sight aroused 
their suspicion. Eanatic moulvies and disaffected bun- 
neahs were at hand to inoitc them. '‘ Du^hck hni / ’' 
(There is treachery!) hecaine the cry, , Some two 
hundred of the sepoys broke off Idldeil) their mus¬ 
kets, and' made a rush for the rampartl,awhile' the 
rest marched on quietly under their olffeers; to their 
camping-ground. ' ■ ' 

The intrenchinent had. been long condemned ; with 
dilapidated walls and ramparts, audits ditch fllled 
up with rubbish, it presented no 'obstacle to the 
.sepoys : on they rushed; crossed the ditch,mounted 
the parapet, and were within the intrenchment. The 
magazine itself, however, which contained the powder 
and the munitions of war, was happily in a some¬ 
what better condition. A wall nine feet high se¬ 
parates this from the rest of the intrenchinent; 
and a guard of the 61 st had already occupied thh 
only gate which leads into it. One body of '.'epoys 
made a rush at this gate, while the rest thought to ' 
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scale tiie V/alls, aided by ladders supplied b}^ fellow- 
traitors withxB. 

Jlie advance gateway was soon chocked 

by a volley from the six files of the 61st, which 
brought down several of the leaders; the mutineers, 
after firing a few shots, by one of which Major Eed- 
inond was wounded, quickly beat a retreat, and were 
followed by their friends of the scaling-party. The 
traitorous guai’ds of the 57th were speedily seized and 
disarmed, and also the native officials of the magazine; 
and to make surety doubly sure, three more compapiea 
of the 61st were thrown in under Captain Alexander 
Gordon. 

But in the anxiety to save the magazine, the can- 
tomneritk bCi^anio neces a secondary consideration; 
for tlio p4l^iity of Europeans rendered it impossible to 
guard bptli. -^^Then the very disposition of the two 
native corps helped to increase the difficulty. “With 
the 45th N. I. in open mutiny in front, and the 57th 
N. I believed to be mutinous in the rear, to have ad¬ 
vanced in force 6h either would have been to abandon 
to the other the barracks, now crowded with ladies and 
children, in addition to the fainilies of the soldiers. 
So as night closed in, the work of conflagration in the 
oantonxnent began. The 61st, threatened Ixehind and 
before, could not stir, and were compelled to look on, 
in inglorious inaetirity, at the spread of the flames, as 
they enveloped building after building; first the Me¬ 
morial Church,then the Iloman Catholic chapel close 
by, the messdiouses, hospitals, and private buildings, 
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ninicl the shouts of the cowardly rebels as they 
and destroyed, * * 

as elsewhere, the bazaars supplied the chief 
mceiodiaries. There could not have been above SGO 
sepoys of the 45th> and not one (it is believed) of the 
57th, engaged :h.i the work of destmctionand so 
cowardly were they, that few of them ventured into 
the gardens, lest the occupant of the house should do- ^ 
fend his property with fowling-piece or revolver ; but 
they were seen skulking along under cover of the walls 
pd hedges, with iiambeaux {musdls) tied on to long 
bamboos, by which they could set fire to the thatched 
roofs without exposing their own precious persons. 
Some twenty of the most important buildings were 
thus destroyed. 

During the night, the 67th remained perfeclily quiet 
and orderly at their camp; scarcely a man deserted; 
and on the following morning Brigadier Innes sent 
out to tell Colonel Darvall that he was willing to 
receive all the men of the regiment who would come in 
md lay: down their arms. The light company almost 
to a man, under Captain Salmon, and through his 
exertion and influence, marched into the European 
lines and gave up their arms, and were then permitted 
to return to their lines* Here they found some strag¬ 
glers of the 45th N. L, who taunted them with cowr 
ardice, and threatened to attack them. A company of 
the 61st were now ordered out to clear the lines. The 
other companies of the 57th, seeing from the distance 
the Europeans marching into their lines, concluded 
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that their Hgkt compoBj^ had been made prisoners ; > 
panic sfeii^ed them, and instead of marching in as they 
;^yei‘e prepared to dp, to lay down their arms, they i!o8e 
en l)olted, arms in hand, over the mmMM* 

Affcer a time order and partial confidence were restored, 
and several parties retnrned to the camp ; and in the 
course of the evening Colonel Darvall inarched them 
ali into the European barradvs^w they gave up 
their regimental colours and arms, in an orderly man¬ 
lier,/thougli with evident haughtiness of bearing. 

Very different was the conduct of the 45th N, I, A 
few only remained through the night at their camping- 
gromid ; and on the morning of the (4th it reached 
the ears of Colonel Liptrap that they intended to 
seize the regimental niag^izine. When this was re¬ 
ported to Brigadier Innes, he at once resolved to foie- 
stall them. To TOnove the ammunition w’^as impos¬ 
sible, there was no carriage available; so he, gave the 
order to have both the magazines of the 57th, as well 
as the 45th, blown up. This act so enraged the 
45th that they seized their regimental colours and 
started . off in the cUrcctlon of Furrecd-kote, only about 
130 remaining ; these were marched by Colonel Lip- 
trap to the barracks of the 61st and relieved of their 
arms. A pursuit of the fugitive mutineers was now 
ordered. The state of things had gTeatly changed: 
the magazine was secured, the ladies and families safe 
in the barracks, the native corps disarmed, and there¬ 
fore the 61st were free to act, with daylight too before 
them, These^ with a couple of guns, cleared out the 
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^antonments; and then two squadrons of the IQth Light 
Caval ry took up the chase uiidef Major .Marsdenj^^ a 
Deputy-Cotoinissiouer, who was a® offectiva in the 
saddle as in kutoheree. -A pursuit of twelve inilessuf'- 
ficed; the mutineers hroke, scattered over the coiiutry, 
or hid themselves in the jungle, and the cavalry re¬ 
turned, bringing in a few prisoners; numbers of ‘them 
were caught by the villagers and brought in. Several 
were seised in the Puttiala territory and imprisoned ; 
but unfortunately, what with misunderstonding of 
orders, and delays, and sympathy of native officials, 
many of them escaped punishment, and reached tbeij 
more fortunate fellow-traitors at Delhi, where the 
annouiy soon re-equipped them. 

The conduct of the 10th Cavalry was greatly praised, 
and tliey received the formal thanks of the Com- 
mander-in-Ghief for their stanchness in so trying a 


There had been in the new magazine, beyond the 
cavalry lines, a vast store of powder. Captain Lewis’s 
first care, after having secured the intrenchment, was 
to bring in aU this under the European guard; and by 
the night of the Itiitli it was all, 700,000 * barrels, 
stowed away in the powder-pits. 

Thus, although the cantonment had to some extent 
been sacrificed, there was the consolation of knowing 
the magazine was saved. Had it fallen into the hands 
of the mutineers, with its piles of shot and sliell, its 
pits of gunpowder, and its well-stored armoury, .Delhi 
had not been re-won under four times four months ! 



'We iiow pass on to the next staticm, JtjLl/UOTHUFv; 
whicli was the' eexitre of operations scarcely less 
prompt apd.;vigorous than, those initiated at Lahore. 


, On the cveniTig of the eventful 11 th May the first 
message' massacre at Delhi, telegraphed 

through Jiillimdhur to Lahore, was coinmunicaied by 
the signalleiv as of grave importance, to Colonel Hart¬ 
ley of |I.M. 8th (King’s), who commanded the station 
during the temporary absence of Brigadier Johnstone, 
The foU6w.mg inofning brought the fuller tidings, and 
a consultation was at once held, consisting of Colonel 
Haitley and his staff, Captain Barrington, the Be- 
puty^Oomrnissioner,^ with the officers commanding 
the severaJI regiments. The first thought was for 
with its arsenal, on the banks of the Sutlej, 
some t>tonty-fom inUes off, in the hands of a small 
guard of sepoys. To inarch off a detachment of 
Europeans secretly, and obtain possession . of the fort 
without having excited suspicion, was the immediate 
resolve, and aiuangements were made for effecting 
this during the night To establish telegraphic com- 
municafcion with the fort was the next care, and 

' I , 

Mr Brown, the superintendent of telegraphs, at once 
started off in an express iiurihcart, eaiiying with him 
complete apparatus for opening a s.ignalling ^ office 
inside the fort A messenger was «also despatched 
to Loodiana to apprise Mr G, Ricketts, the Deputy- 
Commissioner, and to warn him to guard the bridge 

^ Major E. Lakei, tko cominis.sionor of the division, being abaont in 
tho neigUboiivbooti of Kangm. 

H 
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of boats across the Sutlej with some of the 9th Irregu¬ 
lar Cavalry, in case the sepoys attempted to seirse or 
destroy it. The resxdt of these measures will be noted 
presently. 

The cautomnent at that time contained one troop 
(1st troop of 1st brigade) of horse-artillery, under 
Major Olpherts (Major J. Blind commanding the ar¬ 
tillery division) ; H. M. 8th Boot, under Colonel Long- 
field, Colonel Hartley acting as brigadier; the 6th 
Light Cavalry, under Major N. D. Barton; the 36th 
N. L, under Captain S. B. Faddy ; and the 61st N. I., 
under Major J. C. Iniies. 

The antecedents of these two N. I. corps were singu¬ 
larly unfavourable. The 36th N. 1. had only recently 
arrived from Meerut, and had shown on their way 
through Umballa that they had not escaped the con¬ 
tamination of their late station. Then the 61st N. I. 
had only a year or two before been quartered at Luck¬ 
now, in company with the 19th and S4th N. L, who 
had won for themselves such notoriety at Berhampore 
and Barraokpore, and it was natural to expect that 
the infection had found its wmy into their ranks. 
With .so suspicious a native force, the question in¬ 
stantly suggests itself, why were they not disarmed ? 
In defence it may be urged that in this district there 
were peculiar difficulties in the way. Here were 
four out-stations, Hoslieyarpore, Noorpoor, Kangra, and 
Philonr, all held by Poorbeah regiments, wft/towi o 
.European soldier, and with only a very small body 
of Punjab police. How, had the native trooi)s at .Jul- 
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Imidhur been disarmed, although JuUundhur itself had 
’ been safe, every out-station must have been sacrificed 
The sepoys would no doubt have avenged thenivselves 
on their defenceless officers for the dishonour done to 
their bMihimU, In such a condition it was not safe 
to resort lo so summaiy a step, and therefore the only 
course open to the Jullundhiir authorities was to adopt 
preeautiouaiy measures. 

These will be understood by a reference to the position 
of cantomnents. The cavalry lines ‘were at the ext rern e 
right of cantonments ; next to theni enme the artillery, 
with the 36th N. 1. completing the line; and the Euro¬ 
pean barracks at right aiigles, fonnirig the left flank, 
wdiile the lines of the 6l st N, I. were on the opposite side 
of the station. The first step was to send one hundred 
men of 11 M. 8th to the 'artillery lines for the greater 
protection of the guns, The office of tlie electric tele- 
graj)];) was removed from the 61 st N. I lines, and 
carried into one of the artilleiy barracks. The guns 
were disposed in perfect readiness at a mementos no¬ 
tice ; two of them were pointed so as to command 
the cavalry parade, two more to sweep tliat of the 
86th N. I., while the rest remained in position on 
their own ground.^ A party of mounted artillerymen 
patrolled the station at night. Major J. Brind, “who 
undertook to act as permanent station field-officer, waKS 

^ Againsfe this arrangBmeiit of tho guns an appeal wast mad© by tlio 
sepoyy, throii^^U thoir officors, as retleoting pa their stiiuchness; bab 
Major Olpherts parried the charg-o, by observing that some of tlio 
gii ns pointed aUo to wi'tUUnj banachf and so their position remaiuod 
unaltered. 
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j'liKiefatigaM^, visiting the difforent parts of the statioii 
at all }ioal‘s of the day and night ; Major Olpherts 
and Ms subalterns passed the niiglit at their gnus, 
and during the day one officer and half the men were 
always on duty; Colonel Hartley and his staiF slept 
at the artillery orderly-room; the ladies and families 
belonging* to-H. M/8th moved clown for the night tb 
one of the barracks vacated for them; and the other 
ladies and families of the station were accommodated 
ill the artillery school-room and library. One Other 
precaution, perhaps not generally known, may be here 
noticed. The cavalry lines are, as has been mentioned, 
oiv the extreme right, with the artillery lines next to 
them, separated from each other by a broad roadway, 
which runs across the station, leading to the civil 
lines. It was felt to be by no means an improbable 
manoeuvre that the cavalry, when they might rise, 
would charge the guns in fianjk. To prevent this was 
a great object. One suggestion was to cut a deep 
trench alongside the road, another to sot up chevaii^- 
de-frise; but either of these, while shutting out the 
cavalry, would also have shut in the guns on, tliat 
side. The following simple plan was adopted : heaps 
of kmJcur (small stones of lime formation used for 
metalling roads in India) were laid at irregular dis¬ 
tances on either side the road; between these heaps 
the gnus could very easily move about, whereas they 
presented a foiunidable obstacle to a charge of cavalry, 
Such were the cliief measures by which the peace 
of the station was secured — enough to show the 



sepoys liosT little they werO tnisted, and ■vvhat awaited 
them if they rose. 

\ The care of the civil lines, with the pnhlic build¬ 
ings, and the peace of the town, devolved on Captain 
Farrington. His first hope lay in the Bajah of Ivup- 
poorthulla, Kundheer Sing, Alloowalla, whoso territory 
lies between, Julhuidhur and the river Beas. The 
rajah had that very day arrived at Philour, on Ms 
return from a pilgrimage to Hurdwar. Searcely had 
he got to camp on the bank of the Sutlej, when emis¬ 
saries from the 3d N. I., cantoned at Philonr^ foimd 
their way among his men, and tried to tamper with 
them. Simultaneously his vaJeeel arrived from Jul- 
lutidhur with the tidings which had reached that sta¬ 
tion, and the application for aid from Captain Far¬ 
rington. The rajah saw the danger, broke up his 
camp, and marched straight for Jallundhur. The 
vakeel, who had, in the rajah’s absence, offered every 
assurance of co-operation, had in the meanwhile sent 
in two guns and some 500 men from Kuppoorthulla, 
who were at once placed in charge of the civil build¬ 
ings, treasury, jail, kuteherree, &c., ready to act in any 
emergency'. The rajah himself, on reaching Jullund- 
hur, made over to Captain FarTington the whole of 
the troops that had formed his escoid, and threw him¬ 
self, heart and soul, into the work. To his influence 
over his own people, so unreservedly and heartily ex¬ 
erted in the cause of Goveniment, was mainly due 
the peace of the town and district. 

It remains to tell what was passing at Puiloue, and 



TIDINGS OP ASSISTANCE FEOM JELL0NDIIUR : 

how its safety was insured. Neither at Lahore nor 
Julluhdhnr had the importauce of this fort been lost 
sight of; but the succours from the former place had, 
as we have seen, been stopped at Goviiidgurh. The 
real importance of Philour consisted not so much in 
any vast .supply of munitions of war, being only a 
second-class arsenal, but in its military position, stand¬ 
ing on the right bank of the Sutlej, commanding the 
grand trunk road between the Punjab and Delhi. Its 
loss at this crisis would have been a heavy bl6w indeed; 
and its danger was imminent. Not a European ever 
slept within its walls. When the magazine ofBcer and 
his subordinates, at the close of their day’s work, passed 
out to their homes in the adjoining cantonments, the 
fort was left wholly in the hands of the sepoy guard, 
who could at any moment make themselves masters of 
it; and many a life must have been sacrificed in its 
recovery. Mr Brown, from Jullnndhur, with his tele¬ 
graph apparatus, brought the first intimation of the 
danger. Colonel Butler, commanding the 3d N. I., 
took what precautions he could for the peace of the 
cantonment.; and -Lieutenant GriflGth, the Commissary 
of Ordnance, applied himself right vigorously to insure 
the safety of the fort. The first point was to . establish 
telegi'aphic communication; the wire which ran out¬ 
side the fort was at once brought into Mr Griftith’s 
private oifice; and within four hours of Mr Brown’s , 
arrival, the whole apparatus was in working order. 
The first message brought the welcome tidings that a 
strong European force was hastening from JuUundhur 



^^"heir assistance. To keep the fort: safe only for that 
night was the great object. With the dawn, succour 
•would arrive, and then they could defy any number of 
traitors. At sunset the fort gate 'was closed ; not a 
native was permitted to pass out, lest the rumour of 
unusual preparation ■within should reach the sepoy.s in 
their lines, and arouse suspicion. A light field-piece 
(a 6-pounder) was brought down and planted so as to 
command the gateway, loaded with grape, and the port- 
fire kept burning. During the whole night did Lieu¬ 
tenant Griffith, with his little staff of Europeans, only 
eight in number, relieve each other at the gun, and also 
keep watch on the rampart, lest there should be any 
sign of commotion in the cantoirment. Thus passed 
tho.sc anmous hours. The day had not yet da'wned when 
the looked-for succour arrived; quickly was the gate 
throwir open to ■welcome them ; in they marched, 150 
of H. M. 8th, under Major Baines ; two horse-a.rtillery 
guns, with spare men and horses, under Lieutenants 
Sankey and Dobbiii; and a small detachment of Pun- 
jabee cavalry, under Lieutenant Probyn.* To the 
utter di.sittay of the sepoy guard, the European soldiers 
relieved the sentries, and the fort was safe, f Within 
eight-and-forty hours of that time (as has been since 

* Lieutenant Probyn chanced to be with a stnall detaohment of bis 
coips on hia way tlirongh Jullundhur to'purchase horses in the ueigh* 
boiirhood of Neemnch, and advantage was takeii of his preacnco to 
strengthen the escort, 

t 'Fho two gun.s and Probyh’s cavalry^ sent os escort on the road,» 
and to bo used for the recovery of the fort m the event of ita being 
seissod by the sepoys, with fifty of H. M. Sth, returned to Jullundhui’, 
while 100 remainod to garrison the fortv Xcieutoncint Dobbin also ro- 
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lyji^covered)-—oti tJie morning of th&, ISth May-i—thei 
fort was to Aa'»(? 5e®r quiediy taken possession of by the 
3cl N. I.j and to become the. for ail the 

iKtttinous regments of the Punjab. 

The ■mpi'niig of the 13th Miy thus saw the fort-k of 
.Lahore, Feroaepore, Umritsur, and Pbilour rescued out 
of the hajnds of the Poorbeab traitors; Their tnine, of 
treason wa'anot to be fired till the Ibth—pur Go-rmter- 
s^mag two days^^h^^ 


We now turn -to Mooltaist. The evening of the 18th 
had not yet closed in when the express iaes.?{!ixger 
arrived from Lahore, and delivered to Major Hamilton, 
the Commiss.iouer, Mr Moutgomery's letter conveying: 
the appalling tidings from Delhi and Meerut, But here 
coming events had already cast their shadows before. 
Symptoms of disaftection and insubordination had ap- 
pearecl on every side. " Cartridge meetings ” were 
known to be secretly held ; the sppoys had openly 
talked in the Suddur Bazaar of murdering their officers 
if they attempted to make them use tlie irapure car¬ 
tridges. The post-office was constantly beset with 
sepoys, whose insolent impatience for the arrival.of 
each d41t implied a knowledge that any mail might 
bring them the signal for , an outbreak. The senior 
Tessaldwr (native captain), and the woQvdw-^majoT 
(native adjutant) of the 1st Irregular Cavalry, re- 


wifh the. spare gunners ffnd horses, to work a couple of gims 
the opGn.,*Mf necGHsary; while four 6*pOHTi(}erfj were taken out of 
tlio arseno.) and sent back to Julkmclihur, to strengtlien cantoiimonts. 
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'poflecl to their GommaBckiit, Major Crawford Chamber- 
lam, that the sejjoys of the K I reg^inieiits were 
to tamper with hjs men. On the night of theUtli, 
man muffled up to the eyes caiue to the senior ressal- 
dar^ of the 1st Irregulars, and put tlie question point- 
blank as to the intentions of the regiment. Other symp¬ 
toms, too, had showed themselves: the sepoys began to 
prefer native agencies for the,transmission, of money to 
the ordinary Government remittances. Gold j" 

were at a premium, and the demand for them daily 
increasing. All these more or less suspicious circum¬ 
stances, at a time when so much excitement prevailed, 
acted as feathers to show which way the wind blew. 

,A few words are here necessary as to the position of 
Mooltan, and its importance. Lying on the left bank 
of the Cheiiab, it had been for years the great emporiiiin 
of trade between Oabul and Cashmere to the north, 
and Scinde, the Persian Gulf, and Arabia to the south; 
it now commanded the only outlet from the Punjab~ 
in fact, the only route connecting the Punjab with the 
rest of the world. Then, too, it had valuable munitions 
of war stowed away in its old foit. Such were its ad¬ 
vantages. Its dangers were inconceivable. In olden 
time, Mooltan had been the capital of a powerful Pathan 


“yiiQ resaaldar'fi ati.swor deserre.q to b© recorded, He would bite 
anytldwf he was orderul, for tbe fact of so doing woidd not break hia 
casto. Ho knew ho should never be asked to do anything which could 
olfend liis religion or feiolings," , 

The gold molhur is x»rdinanly equivnlont to sixteen rupees. The 
objeot of the aepoys is clear: ati Englishman obliged to carry a sum of 
money in has pocket., say twenty or thirty pounds, would prefer taking 
$t in soYcreigus to being burdened with it in shillings. 






ITS DAJiCHiBS AH',OU>!». 


j^i'ovince, altei'natsfy under tlie Bouranee and Moghul 
emperors. In the city were still to be found some few; 
remains of its old hobility,: under the proud title of ,, 
MooUanec Fatkans, and the deaeendanta, of Mohaiur. 
niedan ^^eers (saints), now the poor pensioned guardians 
of the dilapidated shrines and rained places of pilgtiHi-' 
age, on the offerings at which their forefathers had fat¬ 
tened ; and who could gay haw they would act ? In the 
district around were numerous Mohammedan tribes of 
,/'Mt origin, at , present degenerated into cattle-feeders 
and cattle-stealers, who nevertheless retained somewhat 
of their ancestral love of war and plunder; htmdreds; 
and thousands of whom wanted only the opportunity 
and encouragement to spring up armed—for though; 
noimnally disarmed, what Punjahee does not know 
where to lay hands on, Ids weapon in time of need ?—- 
and at the first sound of the war-ery, ** Been ! dean !” 
(religion), in Moslem fanaticism, they would have made 
Mooltan their rallying-point. Than again, a few miles 
to the south, across the Sutlej, lay tiie Mohammedan 
kingdom of Bahawtilpore, an ally certainly, yet one 
mistrusted as dangerous and false.,* Thousands Of 
soldiers, armed and disciplined, would have sprung 
forth at his call, crossed the Suthj, and, with more 
speed than when forming Lake’s contingent in 184<8, 
would have carried the whole country with them, in 

Tliis woi^hy did actucil.ly one Bight, in Of carouse, order hift troops 
to scis’ie Asuee fiBci Pehm Ghtoee Khari; and then attack Mooltan; 
foid.iinatoiy hk; videiy a :wisei- if not a tr'U&r man> took no itotice of the 
order, tVad with the following- niorning- oaino sober reponta-noc orior- 
.gotfulnoss. . 




t£i Hope of extirpating theSneh were the 
daiigers wliich tlireatened Mooltan. To have lost, it 
would have been to close the last reraaiiimg commtmi- 
cation with the world without, and the only route by 
which succour could arrive from Bombay or England. 
Our difficulties and our perils, already wellnigh over¬ 
powering, would have been increased a hundredfold by 
the loss of Mooltan. 

And what was our strength to combat such dangers ? 
The troops at Mooltan at that time consisted of one 
company of European artillery, under Lie utenant Small- 
page ; one native troop of horse-artillery, nnder charge 
of Lieutenant F. R. de Bude; the 62d and 69th regi¬ 
ments of F. I., respectively under Captains Maunsell 
and Nisbett; the 1st Irregular Cavalry, better known 
as “ Skinner’s Horse,” under Major Crawford Chamber- 
lain, with the headquarters of the 3d battalion of Katar 
i/ooMees,* some 2.50 strong, under Captain Tronson, 
and about 100 mounted police. Captain Spencer was 
the Commissary of Ordnance; Colonel Hicks com¬ 
manded the station. 

The little world of Mooltan was “ at the band ’’-f* on 
the evening of the 13th. Among the rest were Colonel 
Hicks and Major Crawford Chamberlain, deep in con¬ 
versation on the signs of the times. Colonel Hicks, 

* The title Katar Mookheo literally means “ daggor-fiicerl.’’ They 
were an old iSikh rcgimont raised by Bamjeet Smgh> ond . taken oTcr by 
Cbnemment at tlie amiexationy and retained in oar service in tbo 
flUghtly-changed character of a ''police corps.'" 

d* The ©voning aniiiBoittonfc of an Indian station; and tbo general ren« 
dezvous of tbo wbolo coinmimity. 
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strong in the\t e,?pnj5 
clung to men in this mutiny under the inoiift staggej^- 
ing circumstances, listened with probably no little in¬ 
credulity to the statements of sopoy disaffection wdiich 
Major Chamberlain was mahing, on the strength of 
disclosures he had received from Ms native officers. 
They were thus engaged when Major Hamilton, the 
Oominissioner, joined them, with Mr Montgomery’s 
letter in his hand. Clearly no time was to be lost. 
The three thus oppoidAiriely brought togethtnv at once 
formed themselves into a coimcil of war.” Here, as 
elsewhere, the sepoy had his champion. Before they 
parted, however, a compromise was happily effected 
which threw all the executive into the hands of Major 
Chamberlain. To disarm the sepoys was out of the 
question. Here were sixty Europeans against about 
8500 natives. Of these, the sepoys of the native in¬ 
fantry regiments, some 2000 in number, were known 
to be traitors ; as for the rest of the cavalry and artil¬ 
lery, about 1000 in all, the best indeed was hoped; 
but the katar mookhees and police alone w’ci’e con¬ 
fidently pronounced safe.” Siich odds were too great. 

‘ The game was too desperate ; failure would have lost 
Mooltan. To keep all quiet was the utmost they dared: 
to hope. 

To effect this it was arranged that Major Chamber-, 
lain should have three or four native officers of each 
corps at Ms bungalow the next day, wnth whom he 
might talknver the whole matter; a task for which he 
was peculiarly fitted, from his quick insight into the 
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character, and his tact and mflueiice with them. 
Accordingly, at mid-day (May 14th) they were all 
assembled; Major Chamberlain harangued them on 
the enormity of a soldier being mimik hardin (false to 
his salt). The native officers, especially the subahdar- 
iniyor of the 69th N. L, vehemently denied any luiow- 
ledge of disaffection among the men ; they had never 
heard a word about any "greased cartridges.” At 
. leiigth Burkut Alt, the woordee-major of the Irregu¬ 
lars, proposed, “ Let alt of ns native officers set our 
, seals to a declaration that we will be responsible for 
thci fidelity of our respective corps. If your hearts are 
clean there is no fear.” Nearly every one refused, the 
subahdar-major of the 69tli trying to back out under 
the plea that whatever they might wish, their men 
would not obey them. One of them, however, said, 
as that was " a closed court ” there vras no use in con¬ 
cealing the fact that there was a rumour among the 
men that two boxes of greased cartridges had come up 
from Bombay, and were in the magazine. Others then 
lialf admitted that they also had heard as much.. Here 
was something tangible, and Chamberlain resolved to 
grasp it. He ordered a parade of the 69th for that 
afternoon, had the suspected boxes brought out, and 
opened, and examined by the men themselves. He 
offered to destroy tliem at once ; but the men declared 
they were satisfied, the cartridges were perfectly good, 
and they v\w6 to use them then and there. 


^ Thfuao, carWigoft were different .from any the Bepoyy had ever 
Been. wexe of a, different Bhapo, and wore differently tied. The 
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Major GliazTibeiiaiii tlien urged them to clisjpossess their 
miuds of these groundless suspicions^ instigated by eyil 
and designing men, and to recall to nnud in^^tead 
the gloxdous tales their fathers had told them of the 
Company’s rcy ; and then dismissed them. The good 
effects of thatmeeting were incalculable. In it the 
first blow was struck for the safety of Mooltan. A 
feeling of reciprocal mistrust and ill-will was estab¬ 
lished between the native infantry regiments and the 
cavalry ; the sepoys were checkniaMy and the irregu¬ 
lars, an intensely Mohammedan corps/pledged to stand' 
firm. From that moment they became the hope and 
Stay of the station ; and their example promised, well 
for the native artillery, among whom they had much 
influence. 

In the station nothing more could be done. To se¬ 
cure the fort, and make it a defensible rallying-point in 
the event of an outbreak, was the next point. Here, 
unfortunately, the work of demolition had being going 
on apace ; time and the executive engineer had worked 
a wondrous change. None of those brave fellowKS who, 
nine years before, had endured the scorching heats of 
a Mooltan sunf during those long weary months of 

truth is, they were Bomlo^y patUm., and in tlioas days not unimturully 
oauaod suspicion. 

Of the 58(5,^men, of which the first Irrogulana was composed, there 
were only twenty*five Hindoos. 

-f' The heat is thus accounted for. Once upon a time there lived at 
Moolt an a,holy naan, called Peer Shumsh. .His thoughts were in hoa vou, 
so hh kept no kitchen j hut when he happened to he hungry, ho, in aU 
Klmplicity, begged a dinner. One day he was seized with huxigyr in tho 
city, very near a hutchePs; ho begged and rccoivod a chop, for the 
butcher was a good Mohaminedan. Peer Shumsh went on to a cook* 




would now have recognised the fort that so 
lo;ag defied thern. In the fancied peace and security 
of the countiy, the glacis and fmsse hraye. which 
Sawun Mull* had so carefully raised liad been fast dis¬ 
solving into the enormous ditch out of which they had. 
risen Gates had disappeai*ed; bastion and curtain 
had cnunbled away under the united influence of 
weather and the crowbar ’ and in the once wellnigh 
impregnable rampart many a breach now gaped, through 
which cavalry could ride with ease I But happily the 
inner wall, the enceinte, had been little touched; and 
raised as it was on the highest part of the vast arti¬ 
ficial mound on which the whole was built, presented 
still a formidable barrier, and admitted of being 
strongly fortified. Being nearly three miles from the 
cantonments, and having the civil lines and piibliG 
offices close to it in the Eedgah,f the fort was now 
made over to the Commissioner. Major Voyle, the 
.Deputy-Commissioner, and Captain Spencer, the Com- 

ahop, a-TiU, laying liis eliop ou tbo girdle, said, in an absient way, Cook 
that for the love ef iviohammed I ’* The cook was a bad man, ami did 
not care a sheep’s tail for Mohammed, so ho took up the chop and 
threw it into Shumsh’s face I There is no doubt, if the outraged Shumgh 
had prayed for the whole city oC Mooltan to be Swallowed up by ati 
esirthquako, it should have happened ; but to liia everlasting honour h© 
did not. lie mildly picked up the chop, and, tunung hia eyes towards 
the sun, implored that luminary to supply what man denied. The sun, 
to the consternation of all Mooltan, descended three degiv.e.s, and 
cooked the chop for Peer Shumsh to a turnafter which, as an ever- 
ia^sting punishment to the city, tbo sun never went back ; but oontiiuios 
to the present day, a burning example to all young Mohammedaus, three 
dogroe.s nearer to Mooltan than to any other city in A-sia !■ - CoLONiCL 
liluWAitDES’oa rol. ii. 

See KdwaKUES* I^rotitiev, vol. ii. p. 37. 

t* The fiCene of the murder of poor Vans Agnew and Audersou. 





. I . PltECAUTIOSa TOE X>J.STKICT. 

'"''“^missaiy of Ordafice, at once took it iii hand/ Itl Ayfeak 
points! : ■were strengthened ; heayy guns made their 
iippeai'ance in coininandiug positions on the 'avails ; a 
couple of field-pieces, manned by subordinates of the 
magazine, stood ready for use. The sepoy guard •\yas 
moved out, and replaced by a party of katar mookkees ; 
(/aptain- Tronson brought iu his police; the treasure 
was stowed away safely ; pro'visions, too, -were laid 
in for six months ; and, altogether, the old for’t of 
Mooltan began to look as if it could stand another 
siege. 

.Nor were other precautions overlooked, Strong 
guards and pickets were posted between the city and 
cantonments. All sepoys’ letters were stopped. The 
tUstrict around, too, 'vVas cared for. To keep; under .the 
predatory tribes of the Barr,* the chief men of the 
most influential clans were summoned into Mooltan, 
and detained by Major Hamilton as hostages for the 
good conduct of their clans. All ferries, tuo; were 
closed or. guarded; ail/ngirs and suspicious char¬ 
acters aivested and confined. The neighbogrittg out¬ 
posts of A.s.iLee and Delira Ghazee Khan were ordered 
to be in readiness,-fr' and eveiy measure that foresight 
cotild suggest -was promptly adopted. Thus was the 

^ The desort which fillup iho ceutTea of thoae dpfitbs are so 
. called. 

t; At tho former station. Captain Hvighes, cominanding the 1st Pup- 
jab Ciwixlryt witi/m four hours qf re<iqiYlug tho mtimatiqn of tho Delhi 
maBsacre, without waiting’ for further orders, had struck his carnp, and 
was pushing on a wing of his rogimeat for Mooltan, leaving the other 
wing to follow as scoh aa local levies cOiild bo for tbp protection 

of the stetiori. 
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' of the station, so far as it was possible, and the 
ptee of the city and district, secured. 


One more messenger from Mr Montgomery remains 
to be accounted for—one more point of danger to be 
seci'ired. 

The fort of Kakcba has for many centuries been a 
point of the greatest importance, not only from itS' 
position—though it is by no means contemptible as a 
fortification, crownmg one of the most precipitous 
heights On the lower range of the Himalayas—^^bnt even 
more from its political prestige. “ He who holds Kangra 
holds the hills,” is a local tradition which has survived 
the changes of dynasties, and received its confirmation 
in each. Rajpoot, Mohammedan, Sikh,, and English 
alike attested its truth. The Mohammedan, when he 
lorded it over Northern India, though giving, to the 
Rajpoot chiefs around a semi-independent power, ever 
held Kangra in his own hands. Runjeet Singh inaugu¬ 
rated hisaiggressive policy over his mountain neigb- 
boims by first seizing this fort in 1809; and the 
English, when they (in 1846) annexed the Jidlundhur 
Hoab with the hill-ranges beyoiKl,s the capture 
of Kangra Cfirried with it the imdi,sputed posse.ssion of 
the iieighbonring district y for though the old Sikh 
khiiladar wdio held it resolved on not yielding his for¬ 
tress, the sight ot English guns dragged by elephants 
over roads and up declivities hitherto deemed impass¬ 
able for artillery, soon disheartened him out of Ws con- 
* Covimmam's ffistoty o/(/te Siihs, ISti. 

' i 



templatecl resistance; lie opened liig gates to tlie gallant 
Wheeler, and witii the Kangi’a fort followed, #9 a 
matter of course, the ahnoat unresisted occupation of 
the whole range. 

At the present crisis the safety of this fort was 
clearly of paramount importance, as the pivot on which 
the loyalty of all the Eajpoot clans would turn. Not 
only would it have formed a most trouhlesome rallying- 
point for the mutineers of the surrounding stations, 
but, hire IJmritsur to the Sikhs, its loss would have 
raised every Rajpoot state against us.'* 

The fort was at this time held by a wing of tho dth 
N. I.j- under Major Patterson. Major Lake, the Com¬ 
missioner on the Trans-Sutlej States, was marching in 
the neighbouiiiood when the tidings of the Meerut and 
Delhi disasters reached him. This was on the 15 th of 
May. He at once wrote to Captain Youngliusband, 
commanding the 2d battalion of Punjab police (better 
known by the soubricpiet of “ Shere Dils ”), to arrange 
for throwing a small body of them into the fort. Ho 
Mmself rode over with Major Pmynell Taylor, the; 
Deputy-Commissioner of Kartgra, apparently to make 
a casual call on some of the officers in the fort; but 
after-events showed that visit had really a far deeper 
object, the secret of which was only disclosed to Major 
Patterson. 

* Subsequent evonts showed that tnatiy among them wore by no 
means imwilling to take advantage of our troubles, had any opening 
oflerod. 

t Tho 4th K. I, wore regarded •with fear; they had on<?o mutinied 
already about Scinde allowances. 


'UHtST^y 
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By daylight on tlie following moniiBg the stillriesa 
of the Kangra fort was sacldenly hrokeB by the joyous 
ilcitea of The British Grenadiers/" played by tho band 
of the ‘' Shore Dils/" who, with their commandant at 
their head, were marching in at the gate- They quietly 
took uj) their quarters in the citadel, which commands 
the sepoy lines in the fort and the city of Kangra 
outside, as well as the road to Hasheyarpore; and at 
once relieved the inagassine guax'ds, the other guards 
being divided between them and the 4vfch K 

The men of the 4th N. I, had been taken wholly by 
surprise. They declared that their hearts were small;'" 
especially at having the maga^iine guards taken away 
from them. Their conduct, however, was tlironghout 
most orderly, and apparently loyal Half a company of 
native artillery were also in the fort, but they were got 
out of the way a few days after, a s^mmxon^s coming 
from Lahore for them to proceed to Philour, on the 
plea that they would be required to accompany tiic 
siege-train,f 

Thus witliin fouivand-twenty hours of the first tidings 
of clangex', the fort of Kangra was safe. Nor w^as the 
rest of the district neglected. At the town of Dlmrtn- 
sala^.a place of considerable sanctity, due precautions 
were taken by Major Eeynell Taylor ; the kotwallee (or 


* A fow days after, on the 18th, a bras« 21-pounder howitaer 'vrhich 
chanced to be in tho magazine, and a good siipi)ly of aTUmunltion, were 
ibroxight i:i|> into the citadel to be ready in case of need. . 
i f I’hey went witii it as far as XJmballa, where they were detained as 
hot being more tvnstworfchy than their brethren, and tlioir 9-pounder 
guns made over to Captain Money. 
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native police station) was enclosed witli gates and tlie 
walls looplioled, and made defensible in the event of 
attack. Every ferry on the Sutlej, Beas, and Itavee 
(all three of which rivers run through this district), 
was guarded by police and local levies ; the boats were 
Jill drawn up high and dry, and idanks taken out of their 
bottoms, so as to render them useless. The hill-passes 
V^ere all watched ; every person was examined; and if 
any disreputable or doubtful character made his appear¬ 
ance, he was carried off to the magistrate, and either 
iffjprisoned or tuined out of the district. Proclama¬ 
tions also were issued warning the inhabitants; that 
vagrancy would not he tolerated, that their pOgiiin zeal 
must be for a time in abeyance; and every mo.sque, 
temple, and shrine, with which this district abomids, 
had its guards, in order to seize any suspected visitors. 
The post-offices, too, were duly cared for. Every natiye 
letter was opened, and, if found at all seditious or even 
suspicious in tone, never reached its destination. By 
these admirable arrangements, so promptly and vigor¬ 
ously enforced by Major Lake and Major Taylor, the 
atmosphere of Kangra wns kept clear. 


Thus have we followed to their respective destma.- 
tions tlie mes.sengers despatched from Lahore on the 
morning of the 12th, to Ferozepore, Mooltan, and 
Kangra, and the detachment that left that night for 
Govindgurh. We have seen how the warning-note 
that pealed forth from Delhi to Lahore was echoed 
round on every side. To the combined energy of Mr 
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Montgomery and Brigcadier Oortett -was thus due, under 
Providence, the safety of the Punjab from the Eavee 
to the, Sutlej. 

Nor was it only, or indeed chiefly, in concurrence 
with the brigadier that the Judicial Oommissioner 
distingxiished himself: the mantle of Sir John Law¬ 
rence rested indeed for the time on one worthy to 
take his place—one whose every act bore testimony 
to his English energy and his Christian courage. He 
saw that it was not merely in the larger military 
cantonments that danger threatened, hut that the 
peace of the whole country was at stake. Dotted 
over the face of the Punjab were small civil stations, 
with perhaps little more than a handful of Punjabee 
police to check the Poorbeah detachments on guard. 
Close by the native city, crowded with a population 
whose innate lawlessne.ss rtnd disquiet can hardly in 
the time of peace ho kept under by the strong arm of 
English law, there was the treasury, almost unpro¬ 
tected (so entire was the feeling of security), to tempt 
the /ooMoving Hindostani; there was the jail teeming 
with its coiiviete, ready at a moment's notice to burst 
, forth and join in the work of plunder and massacre; 
and in the midst of the.se were the civil officers with 
their wive.s and cMlclron, from whom only a merciful 
Providence could avert the fatewhick had overwhelmed 
the defenceless residents of Delhi. The cry once 
raised, the tocsin of rebellion once sounded, one Single 
station sacrificed, and station after station nnist have 
gone! All this Mr Montgomeiy foresaw. While the. 
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messengers were hastening to tlie east and the west to 
put the cantonmeiits and forts on their guard, other 
messengers were speeding to the civil stations, with 
instaiotions as wise as they were peremptorySend 
in all the treasure to the nearest military station, under 
escort of Pimjabee police‘‘Don’t trust your Hindos- 
tani guards—stop all sepoys’ letters passing through 
your post-officesand he summed up all with the fol¬ 
lowing adviceWhilst acting vigorously, and, being 
alive to the great importance of this (srisis, I would 
eai'nestly suggest calmness and quietness; there should 
he no signs of alarm or excitement / but EE pbbpabei) 
TO ACT, and have the best information from every source 
at your disposal; ”—advice which his own example 
so admirably enforced, eliciting from the Chief Com¬ 
missioner, in an official form, the following well-merited 
testimony —“Mr Montgon:),ery, neglecting no precau¬ 
tion, admits of no alarm, and inspires all with confi¬ 
dence and zeal” 
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»IE iT. I.AVVBENCK-rrll3HAWK—THB MOV-EABM OOWMN —THE 
TRONTIKR-—NOWSHKRA.—HOTEK 


On, on it sped, that signal droad ! 


Lahqbe received it, and “ flashed ” it; on. Ifc -vvas late 
at night on the 11th May, when the first measag’e an¬ 
nouncing that luoriiitig’s outbreak at Delhi reached 
Kawul Piiidee. Here Sir John Lawrence had arrived 
only a few hours before on his ’waj' to the hill sana- 
taiium of Murree. I’rom these cool heights he had 
for the last three or four years administered the affaire 
of the Punjab during the hot months, when a re.si- 
dence at Lahore, his usual seat of government, would, 
so hi.e mediGal men declared, have proved most pre¬ 
judicial if not fatal to him. Thither he was again 
bound, already suffering from the advanced he^at, hop¬ 
ing, perhaps against hope, for a few months of escape 
from the withering heat of the plains, which told so 
seriously on his overworked constitution. That India 
was in a precarious state, that the excited state of the 
Tiativo mind foreboded mischief, he Avas Aveli aware. 
But these Were points which concerned the Oomniander- 
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in-Obief and the supreme Goyerament, , and did not 


come directly within his province—so thpiigiit the, 
Chief Commissioner. Little did he imagine that a few 
(lays would see him virtually Commander “in-Chief 


and Grovernor-General also, of all that remained of India 
ta England north of Allahabad. 

® He was on the eve of starting with his family to 
Murree when the appalling tidings reached him. His 
resolve was made on the instant. Danger was at hand; 
he must remain and grapple *with it, hetide Avhat ihight 
Perliaps few men in India were less tahen by surprise 
than the Chief Commissioner. Carefully and anxion sly 
had he marked the progress of events daring the last 
few months. They were signs of the times/’ and he 
read them accordingly, The conduct of troops in Ben¬ 
gal, the fires in the several stations in the North-wpst 
and Punjab, all told of a wide spread spirit of disaSec- 
tion in the Hindostani army; they sounded in his 
ears as the pininous mutterings of a coming storm, and 
he looked forward to a struggle in which Government 
must act with vigour and with tact if the army was to 
be saved. And though, when the storm descended in 
blood upon Hindostan, he v-as not prepared for''so 
calairdtons an outburst, still he never "'^lost liis head,'^ 
or lost heart. He stood eahn, collected—stinng in his 
own resources—stronger still in the power that was 
from above. 

What.were his resources? Every point of (langer 
was held by men of mark-^—men singled out by his dis- 
orinunating brother, Sir Henry, and by himself—men 
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■'iirwlioBi he coiild who nobly reqiufced that 

rdiaBea Of them he wrote'at the outset—All ofti- 
eers, civil and military, a,re displaying that calmness 
and energy which is sufficient guarantee that all that is 
practicable wiU bo etfected by tli^m; and whose sex- 
vices he at t^^^ thus officially recognised : ‘‘^No 
functionary has ever been better semd, or owes more 
to his officers/'^ 

It has been said, and perhaps with some truth, that 
ckilians form very imperfect estimates of military clif~ 
ficulties ; but this mutiny has brought out some noble 
exceptions. Mr Montgomery, on whom devolved the 
chief control of the lower distxicts of the Punjab, may be 
, pointed to as one ; and one scaiwly inferior to Sir John 
Lawrence himself, who, while specially arranging for 
the safety of the northern districts, was really the 
tre of administrative action throughout, and the mam- 
spring of every movement of troops from Peshawar to 
Delhi Those who held the suhordinate posts have 
also added many nimes to the list of such exceptions. 
There seemed to be everywhere a noble emulation in 
courage and wisdom, reflected from the two chiefs; and 
if tlie narration of the various acts become tedious in 
detail, even in seerningk/ tYlM-ng instances, it must be 
remembered that nothing was really trifling where a 
single oversight or false step might have brought dis¬ 
aster and perhaps destruction. 

With this renewed apology for prolixity, we proceed 

^ Cyde/Co7nmismner*s Pui^Jab MnUny Reim% par. 62. 



to follow the course of the telegram. It inkhiiglit 
oil the n th when it reached PJESHAWUit TMs was the • 
point of the greatest danger. Any delay, vacillation, 
timoroiivS counsels, half-measures liere^ Peshawtir would 
have gone, and with Peshawur the Punjab, Never ; 
'since Peshawar fell into our hands had its vtilueor its 
danger been so great as now. It was the keystone of 
the arch. A shaft here, or a column ' there, tniglit bo 
V broken or displaced, and the fabric still stand; but the 
keystone gone, the arch would collapse, and all become 
a wreck 

To estmiate this danger aright, the reader must be 
content to pause and take a brief review of the posi¬ 
tion of Peshawur and the frontier. The Peshawur 
valley, at the extreme north-west of which stand the 
city and cantonments, runs up into an amphitheatre of 
hills, with the Khyber Pass, of sad and bloody memories, 
for its outlet. Around swarmed tribes of Moham¬ 
medans, Affreedces, Mohmunds, Khuttucks, Eiusofeaies, 
whoseor clans were all more or less hostile to us. 
Some i ndeed in the valley itself, and along the nearer 
ranges, had gradually settled down into a state of quiet 
■ and seeming contentment, and might, be said to be 
on good terms ’' with their reringhee neighbours. A 
light revenue, regularly though rigorously exacted, had 
bad an effect on these simple and manly races unknown 
under the former capricious and oppressive taxation, 
irregularly collected, under the terrors of fire and sword. 
But, beyond these, the state of things was singularly 
unfavourable—indeed, could scarcely have been worse. 
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'Ti’fiS Molimxinds, stretcliiiig, along tlie north-west, main- 
tamed an implacable hatred towards us, wliich mani¬ 
fested itself in every opportunity of robbery, and. even 
murder. To the south-west the Alireedees, a still more 
poiverful race, were scarcely less avowedly our foes.^^ 
The Eusofzaies, again, to the north, and the Khuttuclcs 
to the south, had indeed, as a, body, assumed a less defiant 
attitude, but individual tribes had been guilty of gross 
acts of aggression; while, beyond the Eusofzai hills, 
further north, lay the Swat valley, teeming with fana¬ 
tics, and furnishing a ready sanctuary to refugees and 
outlaws. 

In the month of May 1857, the aspect of all these 
tribes was sirigularly unfavourable. Never, perhaps, 
had the political horizon loolced darker or more threaten¬ 
ing along the whole frontier. There was hardly one 
tribe that was not what is technically called in a state 
of blockade ; some crime or other had bi'onght nearly 
every one of tlmm under a ban scarcely less potent 
than the dread in terdict of mediawal Rome. One had 
murdered an English officer another had assassinated 
one of our native police ; a third was giving asylum to 
noted outlaws,; others had been guilty of raids in the 
district, or of robberies in cantonments ; and each was 
suffering its blockade. All intercourse with Peshawur, 


* rm.j(ih Repcn-t /or 1849-51, p. 24. , Suck they wore six years ago, 
and do not seom to have improved upen acquaintauoo. 

t .Uentenant Hand of the 51st K. L, who^ a few days after the inter¬ 
view between tb© Chief Commissioiier and Dost Mohammed, bad von* 
tured beyond bounds towards tlio ICbyber, and was basely cut down 
and mvirdered. 
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all traffic with the eltyj all toading through thh ' 

—the very privilege of entering iM valUg—wm for¬ 
bidden ; the; luckless member of any such interdicted 
tribe, who dared to force this blockade, was instantly 
captured and confined, and kept close prisoner tin the 
submission of his clan.. 

Strange must it seem to an Englishman that such 
a state of things could exist; yet such it was. Here 
were tribes, any one of which could have called to arms 
a force of clansmen numerically stronger than the vdiole 
garrison of Peahawar—tribes whose collected strength 
coirM have: brought ten times that nmhber into the 
field—-yet there they were, irritable, excited, yet pro¬ 
videntially inactive. Had they once formed a combi-; 
iiation, the valley was theirs. Had they closed iii ert; 
it, scarce a man would have escaped to tell the tale, 
Tet there stood Peshamir, girt in on either side by these 
Mohammedan fanatics, like Corinth of oIdbetween;" }ier 
doable tide”—they 

bbafod to meet;, 

Yet paused and crouched beneath her feet.**! 

And w]:iat was the actual strength of Peshawnr ? 
Here were two European regiments, H. M. 70th, mus¬ 
tering only 715 ; II M. 87th, 879 Strong; with two 
troops of horse-artillery, two light field-batteries, and 
three reserve companies, numbering about 480 men. 
Tlius the whole European force in Peshawur itself was 
barely ov'er 2000. Of native troops there were five 
regular infantry regiments—the 21st, 24th, 27th, .51st, 
and 64th—Avith a detail of sappers, about 100 men ; 
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; 6tli Kegular Ijiglib Cavalry, and the 7th and 18th 
Irregular Cavalry ; while the “ Kelat-i-Gilzies ” were 
dhstiibuted among the neighbouring forts of Shubkuder, 
Aboozaie, and Miohnee, making a total native force of 
7600.* At Nowshera, twenty-four niOes ofij at the 
east end of the valley, lay H.M. 27th IuniskLlJing.s, under 
Colonel W. Kyle, mustering 956, with the 56th N. .L 
under Colonel H. Spotteswoode ; the 10th Irregular 
Cavalry under Major J. E. Vernon; and a mountain- 
train battery (Brougham’s), mounting eight guns. In 
Hotee Murdan, some sixteen miles to the north of 
Nowshera, on the lower range of the Ensofzai hills, lay 
the Guide Corps, munbering 500 infantiy and 320 
cavalry. Thus it will be seen that the Peshawur bri¬ 
gade across the Indus mustered in all barely 8000 
Europeans, while the native force amounted to above 
10,000, of whom some 9000 at least were actually 
JPoorheahs. Such a force was ample for a,11 ordinaiy 
circumstances: it could at any time spare a column to 
bring to order any refractory neighbouring tribe, with¬ 
out at all risking its own safety; or, had need required, 
it could present a powerful barrier against any invad¬ 
ing force from the west. But what was it worth notot 
The eventful lltb of May had not quite passed away 
when the Delhi tidings reached the authorities here, 
and with the next morning came the fuller tale of woe. 
It came to men who read it alight; to plan, to act, 

* Calculating eucb infantry .resgimeut at its full stren^^h of 1000, and 
each cavalry, regiment at 500, aa hot-weathor leave is not allowed 
across tlio Indus* 
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aii(i be silent, was their policy. The first thought-^^he 
praise of wMch is wholly due to one now no longer 
among iis to reap the reward of a grateful oountry™ 
one as vigorous and sage in couneil as lie was lieroio 
in the field—Lieutenant - Colonel John Nicholson, 
Deputy-Oonunissioner of Pes}uiwur----was the formatwn 
of a m oveaUe column which should be ready to move 
on every point in the Punjab where open mutiny re¬ 
quired to be put clown/^ Colonel Edwardes approvech 
Brigadier Cotton concurred, and General Eeid resolved 
to adopt ii No time was lost. The order was soon 
issued—the 55th N. I. to inarch by dayliglit the next 
morning out of Nowshera, and relieve the Guide Corps 
at Hoteo Miirdan; the Guides then to hasten into 
Nowsherc;, and withTl M. 27th Regiment to form the 
NiJOLEtrs of the proposed colimm. The same night the 
64th N. L, believed to be the most disaffected of the 
Pesliawur troops, were ordered out of cantonments to 
the three forts, under the pleasing pretext of strengtlien- 
ing them, and resisting an expected raid from the Mob- 
muncls ; but in reality to cut them up into detach¬ 
ments so as to disconcert and cripple their mutinous 
designs, and keep them quiet under the guns of the 
forts. 

That night, too, a messenger was speeding to Kohat 
with a hasty note from Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholson 
to liieutenant-Coloiiel Neville Chamberlain, the briga¬ 
dier commanding the Punjab Irregular Force, who had 
just arrired there from Buimoo, entreating lihn to 
come in ; and by sunrise on the foUoAving morning ho 
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aoug them. At eleven o’clock * sat " tlie council 
of mil’,” comprising, under General Reid, Brigadier 
Sycl,iiey Cotton,. Colonels Berbert EdxFardes, Hevillo 
Chamberlain, and John Nicholson. The Chief Com¬ 
missioner, too, tilrongh at Eawni Pindee, might be said 
to be in the midst of that conclave, for the telegraphic 
wire carried to and fro each plan and project. 

Here was a goodly array. India might have added 
to their number, but cotild scarcely have increased 
their strength. 

To be nnited in purpose wa.s felt to be only half 
eifective; they must also he prompt, and free to act 
promptly. To secure this required a bold stroke—-it 
was necesisary to get free of those drags on the wheels 
of government, which in time of peace are vmll 
enough to keep all straight and in its course, but in 
emergencies like this would prove the most fatal bar 
to its progress and safety. To be dependent on the 
telegraphic wire, or the post, which might, be cut off 
any hour ; to be kept waiting for Army Headquarter's’ 
sanction for every act and move ; to be, moreover, at 
the mercy of the military authorities, who had really, 
though of course unintentionally, accelerated the out¬ 
break by indifference, and contempt for feelings which 
they had tended to excite--~a delay of honr.s, perhaps 
clays, when minutes only remained for successful ac¬ 
tion, with the uncertainty how far the strong vigor- 


^ Half au hour boforo, the telegraph had flasbad up the cheonug 
of tho luuster-.'itvoko at Lahore —tho distirmhig* af ovory Poor- 
boah sepoy in the station, 
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s measures, wliicii alone could insure safety, mig,., 
be approved or condemned,—'Sucli delay and sucb un¬ 
certainty would have rendered even that Council, iii 
all its intrinsic strengtli, worse than powerless. Tire^ 
iron will and strong arm of the Chief Commissioner 
cut this Gordian knot. At his suggestion General 
Eexd, as the senior officer in the Punjab, assumed the 
, chief command; and it wa.s resolved that ho should 
hasten down to join the Chief Commissioner at Eawid 
Pindee, leaving Brigadier Sydney Cotton in command 
at Peshawar, thus effecting a concentration of theA 
chief ci vil and military authority, and insuring vigor¬ 
ous independent action for the Punjab. This was the 
first point carried in that council. Then came the 
more complete organisation of the Moveable Column. 
Its! original strength* was as follow.?:—H. M. 24bh 
hum ■ Eawul Pindee; II. M. 27th from Nowshera; 
one troop of horse-artillery from. Pe.shawur ; one light 
field-battery from Jheluin; the Guide Corps from 
Hotce Murdaix; the 16th Irrogulai’ Cavalry from Rawul 
Pindee ; the Isfc Punjab Infantry from BunnoO ; the 
Knmaon Battalion (Goorkhas) from MuiTee ; a wing 
of the 2d Punjab Cavalry from Kohat; half a com¬ 
pany of sappers and miners from Attock; with ; 
Jheluin for the rendezvous.j* 

Then came the determination to diwinfroin the 

* Events, however, were daily occurring to change the ohamoter of 
this will bo duly wotice'd. By the time, tbo cohimir 

reached Lfihore, OB the 3<:l of Jiiue, there romaiued in it isjcnrcely a 
single corjjs of those wbldi had originally composed it. , 
t To impart conMeaco throughout tho Punjab, the following brief 
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fro.utiei\^ available local irregular corps, 

v^lietlier Sikh or Punjabee/'^' as being composed of men 
not likely to sympathise iriutinous Poorbeahs; 

while the more suspepted Hindostanee regimeuts were 
removed as fax* as possible out of harm's way to them¬ 
selves Or others, withdrawn from the main current of 
sedition, and placed among races who despised them, 
and who, however ready themselves to molest and 
attack the Feriughees,” would scarcely m.ake com- 

summary of the proceedings of the council was tolegraphed and pub¬ 
lished in every station: 

TELEaBAPH Opj’Xce, IWi Ma}f 1S67, 
I‘>om GENEiUh Beid, Feshawiir, 

Sir John Lawbenci:, Bawiil Pindee, the Gottimander-in-Chiof, 
Simla, and Officers cottimandiiig all. Stations in the l^unjab re¬ 
spectively; to be forwarded by tile assistant in charge of tele¬ 
graph office, or post, as the case may to. 

The senior military officer in the Punjab, Major-Genoral !Beid, 
having this inorning received nows of the disarming of the troops at 
Moan-Moer, a council of war was hold, consisting of Goneral iieid, 
Brigadier Cotton, Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, Colonel Edwardes, . 
and Ooloned Nicholson, and the following xnoasiu'cs were resolved on, 
subject to the oonflrmation of the Cornniandernn-Chief. 

^^Gonenil Roid assumes the chief military command in the Punjab; , 
hia headc^tuirters will ho 'with the headquarters ef the Punjab Civil 
Govetnmoiit., and a movoablo column will bo formed at Jbclum at once, 
consisting of, &c. &c., as given above. 

if * Tho nocessarj orders for this column have been issued. Tho 
column will move on every point in the Punjab where open mutiny 
requires to bo put down by force, and officers commanding at all 
, stations in the Fubjab will co-operate with tliis column.” 

As such frequent mention will be made of '^Irregulars/' the 
reader will find the narrative moi’e intelligible if bo bears in mind 
that there were then to regiments of TmiguUr Cavalrf/, and that, 
quite indopemieufc of these, there was the Punjab /rngula^ Force^*' 
consisting of five regiments of pivalry and six of infantry (iucludiug 
the Soiiido Eiflo Corps); those dto always distingaished a» the Punjab 
/rregukirs Ixesides these are foiir regiments of infantry, called 
1st,‘2d, 3d, or 4th 


K 
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■raon cause witli the disaffected mefcenariea of Ilin- 
dostan."’^, "■ 

Withm a few hours raesaengera were hastening to 
every part, carrying orders for moving troops at a 
moment’s notice; a few hours more, and scarcely a 
station above the Jhelani hut was “astir.” The 64th 
were already at the forts, the 55th at Hotee Mardfm, 
and the 39th N. I. were moved out of that most pic- 
turesciue of Punjab stations, Jhelum, for the lonely 
dreary Debra Ismael Khan.h 

Prom, the frontier troops were pouring in. “The 
Grades”—the glory of the Bengal Irregular .Force— 
were no sooner relieved at Hotee Murdan by the 55 th 
N. I., than they were hastening into Nowsbera, where 
the order met them to push on for IJmballai Of the 
Punjab Infantry, the 1st (Coke’s Rifles) from Birnnoo, 
the 2d (Green’s) from Dehra Ghazee Khan, and the 4th 
(Wilde’s) from Bunnoo also, were moving to join the 
Moveable Column; but the latter had only reached the 
; Indus when it was counter-ordered to Peshawur, and 
the 4'th Sikh.s (Rothney’s) were summoned Irom Ab- 
hottabad to take its place. 

^ The Sikh despises tho Hindpstanoe, and the Mohammodati of the 
Fwnj^ib and frontier disowns his dogonorate {often uuoirsuiTOOised) 
Poorbeah namesake. 

f Of those throe corps, little more than a week after, tho 04th were 
disarmed, and the 56th almost aimihilated; whilst the 39th» known to 
ho BO mutinous that it was thought tho poor offieora wore sent odt to 
certain death, were mwd from mutiny by their march. Tiioy for 
some time retained their arms, and eventually laid them down, when 
ordered, in the pre.senco of a ainall body of the now .frontier levies ; 
yet one of tho very Piinjabeo corps who guarded the dwnrmed 89th 
was found to bo itself pai’tially disaffectod in July 1858, while the 89th 
remained quiet. 
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5th Punjab Infantiy (Vaughan’s) were on their 
way from Kohat to occupy the fort at Attock, then held 
by two companies of the 6Sth K I, from Rawiil Pin- 
dee ; the Kumaon battalion (Goorkhas) under Captain 
Bamsay, coming down from Murree; a wing of the 
17th Irregular Cavalry (under Captain P. R. Hockin) 
moving from Shumshabad to Rawul Pinclee, to supply 
the place of the 16th'irregular Cavalry under Major 
Havidson, ordered to join the Moveable Column; a wing 
of the 2d Punjab Cavalry, under Captain Charles Nichol¬ 
son, was also hastening from Kohat to take its place in 
the Column on its reaching Lahore; and the Mooltanee 
Horse were brought in from Dehra Ismael Khan. 

Nor in the midst of these must Putteh Khan, Khut- 
tuck, be forgotten. This man, a tried soldier and true, 
had formerly been a ressaldar in the “ Guides,” and at 
one time a vakeel to the Cabul court, and was now liv¬ 
ing quietly at Peshawur. At the request of Edwardes 
and Nicholson he at once raised 100 Pathans, and has¬ 
tened 00’ with his little band to Kyrabad to hold the 
right bank of the Attock ferry, a post of paramount 
importance, as commanding- the only direct line of 
comtnunieatioii with the Punjab. 

An attempt, too, was made to induence for good any of 
the Poorbeah regiments of .sepoys who might be waver¬ 
ing and undecided in their disaffection. A circular, in 
the ordinary character of native correspondence, drawn 
up by Captain Bartlett of ihe 21st N. I., then Canton- 
inent Magistrate of Peshawur, appealing to their loyalty, 
went out into every station of the Punjab. The wis- 
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doubted by some ; its ob|eot 
was, beyond Ciiiestion, a biudly desire of Kiiglisli 
officers to save tlieir men frora rnin, like safety-ropes 
tbrowii out from rocks to rescue a shipwrecked crew in 
a surf—-though, as the result proved, few tried to save 
themselves : they who did were indeed 

nantea in giirgjto Vosto.*' 

Such were the precautionary measures of wdder range. 
Nor was the safety of Peshawnr itself overlooked in 
the pressing demands of the Punjab. The cantonment 
was at once placed, as it were, in a state of siege. At 
each end was a European regiment with a troop of 
artillery; and the rest of the artillery were so distri¬ 
buted over the station as to guard against being car¬ 
ried by any sudden rush, and also to command all the 
different native lines ; for although as yet nothiug was 
known of the extent to which the native corps here 
might he infected by the epidemic of disaffection which 
raged below, yet it was felt (and acted on throughout), 
that “ prevention was better than cure.” 

In the centre of cantonments is the old “ Residency,” 
a large harra dtirree, or native summer-honse, formerly 
occupied under Sikh rule by tlie famed Avitabile, now 
the residence of the Commissioner. It is a large native 
two-storied house, with high enclosure, and was easily 
capable of, defence. Here thn brigadier moved in, from 
his house which lay on the outskirts; and here, it was 
arranged, should be the rallying-point for all the ladies 
and families of the station—a general rendezvous in 
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dom of such a Step was 
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case of any di^jUirbanee. About a mile outside stands 
a small fort^ originally built by the Sikhs, but greatly 
repaired and strengthened by us, and converted into a 
magazine, ordinarily under a native guard : the sepoy 
were quickly inarched out, and replaced by a strong 
European garrison, and all the ti^easure (some 24 ]acs)> 
with all the spare ammunition and stores, were brought 
into it. Those measures, promptly and quietly takettj 
imparted general confidence, and for some days nothing 
occurred to disturb the peace of the station. 

General Reid had joined the Chief Commissi oner at 
Rawul Pindee; Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, ap-* 
pointed by the Gomniander-in-Chief to command the 
Moveable Column,'^ had also,gone there; and qp thq 
night of the 16th, Colonel EdWardes, the Comhasisimiei> 
was summoned down by telegraph to join theht jn 
consultation, while Colonel Nidsolson remained in the 
chief civil command oh the frontier. Reports were 

* Tho selection of this oflSoor Vaa ^ following: manner:— 
Three mmoa, Brigadier Syvlhey,, Ootthn,^ Neville Chamber¬ 

lain, and Oolonol J, Nieholsor), snbraiUed by Sir John I^awrenc© 
and General ReM for the cohsiifleraiion of Oenerai Anson, os men, aniy 
of whom wonld Bo v^eU fitted bo take coWnmad of the Moveable , Co-' 
luran. GeneralAnsoii back ho appointed Brigadier 

OhamberUia -v-i and the 

rank of brijya(lVe^\goac,n'aVwa ^‘iYOU' *v> and the 

Column Uhdor hjr>t, ,-•!<' invktWri(.U>ncq of'mbvt?.toont, as exigenciesIhigUV 
arise, ivithotjit thiv. k Vininy rank jnmt'T to the' ofil'ceirn Join- 

manding^ the severid siiu »A;nn 'v^hie.b th<> coKirnu might pAss, 

his movemerd,s were llKcVy to be perp«>hially hampered ; for kbt n ota¬ 
tion oouUi tho eohmm h'ivc perrniss of the bi%adier 

oonimaTiding ; and once liaviu^ epterc<rit, the colunitiVi^nkl have fallen 
under his command, and thW^ every plan of Ohambe'JfhdiGs have 
been thwarted, and the very object ft^r which' the cotublh w'osi forrhed 
friistrutod. It was to avoid svioh a that dhe^ s 

of brigadior-goneral was confervod GolOncI Ohsambertaiu^ 
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daily and lionrly coming in. TJic storm that had burst 
with such fury on Meerut and Delhi had not spout its 
whole force on those doomed cities; the clouds were 
rolling upwards, and as they spread out on every side, 
threatened to envelop the whole Punjab. 

Colonel Edwardes had asked permission of the Chief 
Commissioner to raise some Mooltanee horse trom 
among his old friends of the Dhera-Jat, and before he 
left for Rawul Piudee a joint appeal to the khans from 
Colonel Dlwardes and Colonel Nicholson (whose friends 
they were no less), went off to raise 1000 men, and 
two days after the permission was extended to 2000. 
Still matters grew darker; the Pathans held aloof, the 
frontier tribes were quiet, bub were evidently looking 
on ill no apathetic silence, and a gloom was settling 
around. 

We have Siiid that the Pesliawur brigade was ample 
for all ordinary circuinstances. While it remained true 
to itself, it could cope with any foe from without; but 
now it was to be tested against itself. The witlidrawal 
of H. M. 27th to the Moveable Column had reduced 
the European force to little more than 2000 ; the 
‘"Guide Corps,” the best and most'relmble of the 
uaUvu troops, had crossed the Indus; >so that there 
were about 9000 Poorbeahs, probably all more or less 
disaffected, against a mere handful of Europeans. Then 
not a couple of miles from cantonments was the city of 
Peshawur, with its 100,000 inhabitants ; and though the 
vast variety of race and creed, of language and interest, 
pi'cventecl any general combination in time of peace, 
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,ey only needed the,cry of (pliinder) or (fe ' 
to call lip himdieda of ruffians. 'Then agaia' 
beyond, the whole line of h,111$ swarmed, as we have said, 
with a restless, warlike, fanatic population, of whom 
,^the four nearest tribes alone, the Affi’eedees, Mohmunds, 
lEusofeaies, and Khuttucks coiild^ at a few hours* no* 
tiee, have mustered 70,000 armed men; and they only 
needed to see our own sepoys once gain a mastery, 
however temporary, or even see them holding our 
European force at bay, and all their rival lends and 
international jealousies would have been suspended, 
and their Moslem fanaticism and long-suppressed 
hatrGcl of the ‘‘ Na-zarenes/* whom they feared as well 
as hated^ would have brought them down from their 
moxxntain-fastnesses with a force no power of ours then 
at command could have withstood. 

Beyond the Kbyber too, still lingered Dost Mo¬ 
hammed, the notorious ruler of Cabiil, successively the 
open foe, the prisoner, and the ally of the English. 
Although the recent treaty with the English had seem¬ 
ingly healed lip the old wounds and effaced all remem¬ 
brance of the Cabul massacre and its retribution— 
although he was so lately supplied with arras, and a 
monthly subsidy of a lakh of rupees was still pouring 
in to the Cabal treasury, nominally in support of the 
Herat expeditionstill it was impossible to foresee 
into what course the Dost might be driven by the 
fanaticism of his followers. Whatever, too, might 
have been his own personal feelings and convictions, 
in his.drwiar, and still more in bis own family, were 
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troublous spirits, ever atriring to goad him on to a 
course of treaohoiy and ingratitude—^wbich in the eyes 
of an Afghan was neither treacherous nor ungrateful 
—and its turpitude would be forgotten in its success. 
At such a time the Kliyber Pa.s3 would liave presented 
no obstacle to his progi’ess ; be might have recovered 
Peshawnr almost without a,,, struggle, and thus have 
won back the imovince which had been the glory of 
the old Douranee empire, the loss of which had, ever 
been a national grief and reproach, 

Nicholson, with his ripe frontier experience, scarcely 
.second to that of Colonel Edwardes himself, saw'all this. 
He saw that Peshawur was being unduly weakened, and 
flashed down to the council at Eawul Pindee for a wing 
of the 27th,to be recalled to hold the Attock fort and 
ferrj’-. They had only reached Hussan AbdaJ when 
the order met them, and they fell hack on the Indus. 

Such was the position of affairs at Peshawnr on the 
morning of the 21st. The first Shock had passed, over 
there; a lull had followed the excitement caused by. 
the news of the 11th. Yet was that lull full of auspP 
cion. It gave breathing time, but it foreboded further 
mificbief; and truly, for another storm was gathering, 
which, while concentrating its force on Pesliaiyur, 
threatened to involve the whole country in a desolation 
even perhaps greater than that which had for a time 
been so providentially averted. 

This danger, and the importance attaching to Peah- 
awur at that crisis in the native mind, cannot he better 
illustrated than by the following anecdote, in advance 
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otir narrative. It was the middle of June 

Moveable ;Column was at XTmritsiir.^* News had come’ 
in that General Wilson, after his tw^o glorious victories 
on the Hindon, had effected a junction with the Gm- 
balk troops, and that the united forces had driven the 
rebels out of their intrenched position at Budlee Serai, 
and caitied the heights wdiich commanded the city of 
Delhi That very morning, one of the most influentuil 
of the Sikh sirdars was paying his usual visit of eonr- 
tesy to the head civilian of the station, In the coxirso 
of conversation, the latest news from camp was exult- 
ingly mentioned, when the Sikh, seeming to pay little 
heed to wdiat was generally received with so ranch joy, 
asked, '^What news from Peshawur?^^ Excellent ; 
all quiet there,"' he was told. That,'" said he, ''is thie' 
best news you can give me."" "Why do you always 
ask so anxiously about Peshawar?"" the civilian saicl 
The sirdar did not at once reply, but, with much signi¬ 
ficance of manner, to5k up the end of his scarf and 
' began rolling it up from tlie corner between his finger 
and thumb. " If Peshawur goes, the whole Punjab 
will be rolled up in rebellion, like this!' The Sikh 
was right. Had the sepoys once made a sxiccessftil 
emeiite there, and the European force even for. a wbiiei 
been overpowered, the fate of the Punjab would haVe 
been sealed. The city of Peshawur would have risen; 
Eitsofeai, Affrecdee, Mobmund, Khuttuck, Swattee, apd 
Afghan would ba^'^e ruslied down. The European 
force, strong as it was, and ably headed, would have 

Tho author was wiUi tbo Oolunm at (Jmritsur when bcca»TOil. 





MODE m WHICH THE DANOEK WAS .DISCOVEBED. 

Slink beneafck the united attack of the traitor within 
and the foe without. That flood-gate once forced, the 
ttocnt of rebellion would have flowed on with resist¬ 
less force, gathering strength at each station as it passed, 
until it had swept through the length of the Punjab, 
up to the 'walls of Delhi itself! 

Reader, all this was possible; nay, at one time so 
pr0aMe that it only ■wanted eight-and-forty hours to 
ocmvevt ihe probable into an appalling reality ! 

' ;:!Cbe discovery of the danger was thus made. All 
sepoy letters had from the outset been stopped : from 
these it seemed as if the whole country was enveloped 
in a network of sedition. Thaneysur Brahmins and 
Patna Mohammedans, Hindostauee fanatics in the Swat 
valley, and turbulent outlaws in Sitanah, were calling 
upon the sepoys to declare themselves; letters from' 
below, reciting with a bloodthirsty zest the atrocitie-s 
of Meerut and Delhi, called upon them to emulate the 
example of their brethren; the wdiole disclosing such a 
' picture of fanatic zeal and base treachery as made the ‘ 
very name of a Poorbeah sepoy suspected and loathed. 
In came a letter from the officer of the fli'th N. I. de¬ 
tachment at Shubkuddar, which revealed to the Pesh-; 
awur authorities that the danger was close at hand ; that 
t'be mine of treason was laid at their own door, and a 
few. hours were to see it fired, and every Christian be¬ 
yond the Indus sacrificed. But that Providence which 
had so signally wrought for England already, 'willed it 
otherwise. Verily, “ man proposes, hut God disposes.” 

The letter referred to was addressed by, the hist 
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JSf. I. to their comrades of the 64th. ai Shiihkuddar. It 
ran as follows“ This letter is sent from the Peshawnr 
cantonment to the whole Eeriot * regiment-^to all, the 
whole Eeriot regiment—may it reach the subahdar 
baliacloor. This letter is written to convey from the 
whole camp at .Peshawnr obeisance (to Brahmins) and 
benediction (from Brahmins), and salutation and service 
from Mussulnuin to .Mussulman, to the whole regiments 
of Heriot and ‘ Ivhelat-i-Ghilaie.’ Further, the state of 
affairs is thus—that on the 22d day of this month the 
cartridges will be giveti to the ‘Duberne’f regiment, 
so do whatever seems to you proper. Again (it is re¬ 
peated) the cartridge will have to he bitten on the 22d 
inst. I Of this you are hereby informed. On reading 
thi.s whole letter, whatever your opinion i.s, so reply 
for considering you as our own, we have let you know 
beforehand: therefore do as yon think right. This is 
addre.ssed to yon by the whole regiment. Oh, brothers 1 
the religion of Hindoos and Mussulmans is all one; 
therefore all you soldiers should know this. Here, all 
the sepoys are at the bidding of the jemadar, sub- 
ahdar-major, and liavildar-major. All are discontented 
with this business, whether small or great! Wliat 
more need be written? Ho as you think best. High 
and low send their obeisance, benediction, salutation, 
and service,” (Postcript by another hand)—" The ■ 
above is the .state of affairs here. In whatever way 
you can rnanage it, come into Peshawnir on the 21st 
inst. Thoroughly understand that point ! In fact, eat 


« 'i'to 64th N. r. 


t Tho 61st N. I. 



ICG .A SEDITIOUS LETTEIi FOUND ON A FAQIR. 


theT$ and dvirik here TMs letter was delivered at 
SMbkuddar on the evening of the 1.8th, to a sepoy of 
the 64th K I.; and, strange to say, it was given over 
to the officer cominanding the detachment! The mo¬ 
tives are inexplicable f — known perhaps only to Him 
in whose hands are the hearts of men, and who tiimeth 
them as seemeth Him best. 

About the same time, Mr Wakefield, extra assistant- 
commissioner at Peshawar, chanced to see a /agrtr sit¬ 
ting under a tree near his house; he arrested him, 
searched him, but could find nothing on Mm except a 
spiall bag with about fifty new rupees in it, which the 
/af/ir declared he had just got by begging in the lines 
of the 24th N. I Mr Wakefield, however, was not 
satisfied ; he searched the man a second time, and now 
a small bag or “ housewife'' was detected m tKe hollow 
of the armjpit, avowedly for the purpose of carrying 
antimony for the eyes, but on a more close examination 
a small Persian note wavS detected in it, of which the 
following is a translation :—My beloved Moollah ; 
SalMn ! Salutation to you !—after salutation and good 
wishes, this is the point, that instantly on receiving this, 
on the 2d day of the festival of the Eed, you must—yes, 

* A native phrase, expressive of tho gi’oatest possible haste no ob¬ 
stacle was to delay them. 

f Whether the individual sepoy -who recoived the letter was a 
happy exception, and was really faithful, or whether the brolcen-up 
condition of the corp-s had so thoroughlj^ disooncortod their pl^ns, and 
rendered unity of plan and action impossible, without which a thousand 
(UfBcuitiea would thwart a sacceasful issue, and therefore, in despair of 
success, and hoping to turn to good account the disclosuro of their 
treachery, and thus get the credit of loyalty, wo have no moans of 
saying. 
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mxst—come here; and if it be easy, bring a few pounds 
of fruit with you. Now is the time! Admit no fear 
into your heart 1 Such an oppoi'timifcy will, not occur 
again. Set out, I enjoin you. •<--(Signed) Fakefe 
M ooLtAH Naebim.*'" * The letter was in a few hours in 
the, hands of B.rigadier Cotton. It was clear that there 
needed no pressure from without/' there was treason 
enough within the garrison itself; and no time was to 
be lost in counteracting it, if Peshawur was yet to 
bo saved. 

Colonel Edwardes returned to Peshawur at mid¬ 
day on the 21st, to find matters in so critical a 
state. Despite the ill-success of the first appeal, he 
wrote off to Captain Henderson, the Deputy-Commisr 
sioner at Kohat, to send oft' instantly as many trusty 
men as could be spared; about 100 started under 

* For tbo tiunslatiott, and for ponmiss,ion to insert this moat import¬ 
ant letter, tuicl for Very vahiabt.’^ information thi’ougliout, tlicv author 
(leairoa to acknowledge his special obligations to Colonel Edwardes; tus 
also for the following incident most obligingly communicated to him. 

The names of the writer and the addi'essed,'' says C'^olonel 
.Edwtvrclos, wore probably fictitious, adapted for secret oorreapond- 
enoA The fakoer accounted for tho paper by saying it was an old one,, 
which ho had picked up accidentally n long time ago, and kept to 
wrap snuff in; but thoro was no sign of either ago or snuff; moreover, 
the festh'al of the ^Eed* alluded to was at hand ('the 25th and 26th 
iiist.), and a rumour was abroad that the Moliamme<lans of the city 
and valley proposed celebrating this great religious festival by a gene¬ 
ral rise, The fakoor admittod that bo frequently visited tho sepoy 
lines ; and though sepoys do give cownea and pico to beggars freely 
enough, they don’t give a number of bright new rupees for uotMnp, 
Bloither, do fakeers conceal to tho last under their armpit a housowifa 
with nothing in It but antimony and snuff. There was no doubt thoro- 
foro on Colonel Nicholson's mind that tho letter was from Mohammedan 
conspirators in thegarrison to Mohammedan conspirators at the outposts, 
inviting them to come with n few pounds of /nut {i.e., English officers’ 
heads), and join thoin in a rising. The fakeor was tried and haugoii” 
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Buliadoor Sliere Khanj -who picked up some 50 Affree- 
dee volunteers in the Kohat Pass I That pass^ where 
Mrs a Lawrence w^as a prisoner in 1848—where Sir 
Charles Napier and Sir Colin Campbell had to figlit 
their way in 1851,^-—where the Afireedees had levied 
black-mair from all time, and defied alike Afghan^ 
Sikh, and English—was a strange place to pick up 
volunteers from a tribe then under blockade, in support 
of a Government apparently tottering to its fall Yet 
so it was I 

. Bat the train of mutiny had .already been fired at 
another point, At midnight tidings came in that the 
55th N. I. were in open mutiny at Nowshera. A few 
hours, and it would be known among the troops, and 
the fate of PeshaAvur sealed By daylight the com¬ 
manding officers of the station were at the Residency in 
full conclave, Colonels Edwardes and Nieholson de*^ 
manding that the sepoys should be disarmed, the 
officers of the native corps defending them. Among 
them, in the vindication of his own corps, was the 
colonel of the 27th N. I.; while, confronting him, sat 
a captain of his own regiment, whose regimental infe- 
liority was happily merged in his independeut dvil 
aiopointment, and the voice of Captain, Brevet Lieuh- 
Colonel John Nicholson prevailed over that of the 
colonel Brigadier Cotton listened to all; he heard 
some of the commanding officers avow implicit confi:- 
dence in their men, while one declared that his men 
would attack the guns if any atternp)t was made to dis- 

Sir CiiAttLES NAFiifiB’s IndM Jf weaver viiu 
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tbem ; aidd life determinatiori was Hiade. ^ 
energetic; and firm, a,.^ Brigadfer Cotton sliowed MiT^ 
self tkmiiglioiit that trouhloits time, he perhaps 
never showed himself more worthy to fill his jiost at 
Feshawnr than on that morning. Ho heard all, and 
then decided: three of the native infantry regiments; 
the 24tb, 27th, and 51st N/I., to be at onee disarmed; 
and the 6th Light Cavalry deprived of their sabres and 
horses.*- The coimcil separated ; the oificers of the 
70th and 87tla went to their barrack-squares at either 
end of the station, and those commanding the native 
corps to their respective parade-grounds. The morning's 
work was before them—a morning which might behold 
the Europeans still paramount, and vitli an iron arm 
closing up the floodgate of rebellion ; or the traitor 
sepoys lords of Peshawitr, and every Englislimaii swept 
ofl'before them. 

The two European regiments were soon under arms, 
each supported by a battery of guns and a troop of 
horse-artillery to act as cavaliy, forming a compact 
little European brigade at either end of cantonments^ 
With one brigade, under General Cotton, stood Colonel 
Edwardes, and Colonel Nicholson with the other, under 
Brigadier Galloway. The rest of the artillery were 

* Tho 21 st N. I wero lielieved to be, if not actually loj’al, at any rate 
loss mufcinoviftly disposed than tho otViers ; no suspicion ns yot rosted 
upon tlioui, and it was hox)od that this confidence might carry thorn 
through undhr so able a oonimaiidor as Major Mylno. So too with the 
two irregular corps. They indeed wore looked on with grave suspi¬ 
cion; but it was aa yot hoped that tho irregulars, as a Mf/, would prove 
tmo, and to disgmeo a single coi'pa wotild prolmbly have carried all 
the othors into tho vortex of rebellion ; so they escaped the degrada¬ 
tion for a time. 
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d'pavya up in tbdr own sqiiam The four doonie 
r^orps were in tbe meaiiwliile' being formed on their 
om p?irades/.froin they were to 

(li^tingnish the lieadn of the Euro]x?aii colunm^ in 
froBb while^ at no great distance along thdr the 
new Moolbaneo levies and Kohat voluiiteera, a inoht 
opportune arriyal, were suddenly seen moving up. The 
sepoys taken by surprise, the regiments separated from 
each other, no one willing to commit itself^ eacli per¬ 
haps distrustful of its neighbour, and fearing betrayal, 
'conscience-stricken and cowed, ^“eceived the order to 
*^pilc aims-” It was , no compulsion, but you must/'' 
and they did. A small E uropean guard at once 
moved down on their parades, swept up muskets and 
sabres, stowed them in cmts ready at hand, and escorted 
them off to the fort. Thus were three thousand inutin- 
ous sepoys and five hundred troopers disarmed without 
a shot being fired, while another thousanfl sepoys (21st 
N. I.), and as many irregular troopers (5th and 18th), 
were looking on amazed, but passive. Great was the 
indignation of the officers, and loudly did they condemn 
a step which brpiight disgrace on their corps,though 
they subsequently found, and readily acknowledged, it 
saved their own heads. 

Tlie unusual nioveinents of the troops, though so 
quietly and silently effected as to be scarcely noticed 
by the sepoys till the-fatal order was given, had not 


^ Some ofiflcors’ STFords wore found amoug* those of tbo inon 1 hut 
OenorAl Cot'toa, with groat consideration for the feelings which prompted 
«() Qubcotic an act, passed it over without notioe. 
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■■^ulcd to attract notice in other qaartei’S.' A sjprihk- 
ling of chie£s from the aieighboriring tribes might 
seen standing aloof; cleaiiy_ awaiting the issue, ready to 
side ,with the gaining party ; but no sooner was the 
feat accomplished than the rumour spread lile wild- 
firO ; their countenances changed, the clouds of donhb 
and uncertainty disappeared in that sunshine of success. 
They had watched the tide, they saw it turn, tqok it at 
the flow, and now siirang forward, eager with their con¬ 
gratulations and pi’otfei’s of help); others also flocked 
in, and where four-and-twenty hours before; hardly A 
man could be enlisted, they now poured in from every 
inbuntaln-home, seeking service under a Government 
once more in the ascendant. : 

'• Such h|,id been the achievement of that morning, 
and its effect J but the day's work was not yet over. 
The news from Nowshera demanded attention. Briga¬ 
dier Cotton resolved, to show the sepoys that if he 
cbuld not always prevent them from nmtinyi.ng, he 
would punish them condignly if they did. No sooner 
had the disarming been effected at Pesliawur, than a 
column was at once organised to hasten to the rescue 
of Hotee Murdan. In the course of the day, however, 
rumours came in that the 64th N. I. threatened an ad¬ 
vance fi'orri the forts on Peshawur. The column was 
therefore held back for a time. The night, however, 
paswsed over quietly; and that iiight, which was to have 
seen the ‘'feithfur' sejmys masters of Peshawur over 
the lifeless corpses of their toQ-eonfidhig miirdered 
cers, saw tliem skulking away detected and crestfallen 
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traitors* Thar very lines betrajai the. reality aiid 
depth of their treason : prepaiitig for the death- 
struggle, they had moved out all their wives and ehil*^ 
dren into the city; and now the desolation of their 
homes rose up to mock them in their detection and 
defeat That night some 250 of the 51st N. I. slunk 
away, hoping to find Bympathy and shelter among the 
neighbour tribes, even in the Khyber itself. But the 
a detected, degraded, and disarmed traitor, was 
no longer the sepoy whose friendship it was worth 
while to encourage as a tool for wreaking vengeance on 
the Teringhee whom they obeyed, yet feared and hated 
Gut went m order from Colonel Edwardes—A price on 
every deserter 1 ’’ and the following morning saw many 
a wretched fugitive brought in alive, and the Affreedee 
and Mohmundwhom he had trusted carrying off to his 
home the “'head-moneyf’^and all the spoil, sometimes 
no inconsiderable sura, that he found on the person of 
his luckless captive—which acted as a ‘‘special retainer 
for him and his clan. Thus was established a spirit of 
antagonism between the Poorbeah sepoy and his moun¬ 
tain neighbours; and desertion became at a discount. 

At 11 o'clock on the night of the 23d, as matters 
Beerned quiet afc Peshawur, the column started for Hotee 
Murdan, of the following strength—350 of H. M. 
70th, 250 of the 18th Irregular Cavalry, 200 Mooltanee 
Horse under Lieutenant Lind, and Brougham's Mouii- 
Uin-train battery, the whole under the command of 
LieutenantrColonel Chute of the 70th, with Colonel 
Nicholson as political officer. 



Biifc wliilfi the force is hasfeeiuiig on to Hotee Miirdan, 
it is necessary to give a short account of the events 
irliieh had called for its presence there. 


The 55th N. I., originally cantCned at Nowbhkra, 
had, as has l}een already mentioned, been amongst 
the first corps to move. The prompt resolve of the 
PeshawTir authorities on the 12th had been conveyed 
to Nowshera before moriiing. A shiitnr sowar (camel- 
iBomrted messenger) brought tlie orders for them to 
inarch by daylight to Hofcee Murdan to relieve the 
Guides. It wanted only two hours of daylight, yet, 
by the admirable arrangements of the commissariat 
officei*, 'Lieutenant Baggs* carriage was ready, the 
guards were relieved by the 10th Irregulars, and as 
the sun crested the neighbouring heights, the 55th 
crossed the Cabul river vith a cheer. Two days after, 

* The tiiimber of oamols required were as followsOn the 13tli of 
May, for the 65th N. I., 115'; the next day, for H. M. 27th, 471; and 
two days after, for Ihongham’s mounted-tmiti batteiy, 43, bosidea 
elephants and nearly 700 bearers. T'o provide some hundreds of cainels 
at a few hours’ notice is no easy mattor, under the present economical 
sy stem, :which places a whole army at the raorcy of mtiim mitradon. To 
what extent these contractors turned traitors in this mutiny may ncvei* 
be known. But how the Nowshora arrangements were made, the writer 
is able to explain from persona) knowledge. Of the whole number of 
camele required for the Nowshera troops, about a hundred only were 
kept constantly at hand for any iramodiate want, the mass of them 
being sent out, under a small sepoy guard, to gime in tho Eiisofzaio 
valley, from sixteen to twenty miles oif, and brought in periodically 
for inspection. The very day before the order carno for tho 55th to 
march, tho camel-contractor had aiTivcd at tho station and called in 
all tlio camels to look at them. With tho order for the 55th came a. 
private hint to Lieutenant Baggs that the 27th Queen’s might also be 
moved. Ho at once sent orders to retain all the camels at the rireri 
on the ploa that he also ^vould come and soe them. Thus, when the 
order for the 27th did come, all tho caxncls were at hand. 
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two companies were sent back under Capt ain Cam,erori 
to take the station, guards, -while a squadron of. the 
10th Irregulars-were marched out to supply the place 
of the Guide Cavalry. On the 15th, H. M. 2'7th Innis- 
IdUings had also turned their backs on ISTowshera, undep 
orders for Rawu! I’indee ; and the next clay Brougham .s 
. mounted battery was summoned up to Peahawiir. Thus 
Jlowshera was left with only two squadrons of the lOth 
Irregular.s, two companies of the 55th N. I., and some 
thirty of the Inniskillings, who remained behind, under 
'.Lieutenant W. H. Davies, to guard a few of the worst 
cases of sick, and the woinen and children, till carriage 
could be procured to send them either to Ea^nilPindee 
or Peshawvir. 

Beside.s the guards in the station there was one at 
Kyrabad, about sixteen miles ofi', on the right bank of 
the Indus, oppo.site to Attock, supplied by the 5.5th 
N. I. On this side, too, was posted the worthy Patlian, 
Futteh Khan Kuttuck, with his hastily-raised little 
baud; while the fort of Attock was already in the 
hands of the .5th Punjab Infantry, under Major 
Vaughan. How remarkable a combination was here ! 
The Indus, that had so many years separated the 
Afghan and the Sikh, flowed on with a Pathan guard 
on one bank, and a Pnrijabee regiment on the other, 
but both eating the salt of the Feringhee, and fightr 
ing against the traitor Hindostanee, 

All remained quiet till the morning of the 21st, 
when a sepoy of the 55 th N. I. began to “ talk treason,” 
and endeavoured to instigate the Pathans. This Was 
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ortecl to Putteh Kliaa, who at once'sent across, to 
Major Vaughan, stating that the oath guard were 
inutiuons. and ought tO'he disartned. Lieiiteriant 
Lind, then second'in command of the 5th Pi:injabe0.s, 
was soon across 'the river with a small detachment of 
his men ready to coerce them. Before resorting tQ 
extreme measures, he gallantly, and at great personal 
risk, advanced alone towards the mutinous sepoys to 
reason with them. The subahdar warned him olf— 
bayonets w^ere fixed and lowered for a charge; then 
Lieutenant Lind, seeing I’emonstrance hopeless, ea,lle.d; 
up his men ; but the 55th were soon hastening off on 
the road for Nowshera. They had not proceeded far 
when they overtook a small pai'ty of the 24th N. I, 
who were e,scorting some commissariat stores to Pesha¬ 
war, and who quickly abandoned their charge and 
marched on with them. 

lieutenant Lind, finding pursuit of no ayail, with 
great forethought sent off a messenger on horseback 
across country to warn Major Yerner of the 10th 
Irregulars, then cominandmg at hTowshera; so that 
when the mutinous guard reached, the entrance of that 
station, they found the 10th Irregulars drawn np 
across the road ready to oppose them; they were at 
once taken prisoners, disarmed, and led off towards the 
.Europeiui main-guard. But on their way it was neces¬ 
sary to pass the lines of the 55th N. I.; on reaching 
these, some fifty of their brother sepoys rushed- out to 
the rescue and fired a volley, over the heads of the Irre¬ 
gulars of cour.se, who turned off the road and let the 
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prisoners escape. The sepoys, thus liberated, made for 
the koles (bells of arms) and the regimental rnagaKine, 
and .soon supplied themsel ves with arms and ammnni'- 
tion. In spite of the efforts of Captain Oameron, who, 
at the peril of his life, went among them remonstrat¬ 
ing and reproaching them, they began to scour the 
station in a mutinous defiant, manner. They coukl not 
have been less than 300 strong, for, besides the two' 
full companies on duty, above 100 men had that very 
morning come in (on leave!) from Hotee Mnrdan. 
Agaiimt them were some 80 men of the 27th Innis- 
Mllings, most of them sickly and weak, left behind 
because too ill to be moved with, the regiment, wdth 
above 300 ladies, women, and children, to bo pro¬ 
tected. However, under Lieutenant Davies of the 27th> 
resistance was soon planned. Selecting the bari'ack 
nearest the regimental magazine, so that both build¬ 
ings might be defended at the same time. Lieutenant 
Da.vie.s threw out his handful of men in line, to pre¬ 
sent as good an appearance as possible; the scarlet 
coat of the English soldier always filling .Jack Sepoy 
with goodly awe, and the cross-belts looking good for 
sixty rounds of ball-cartridge. On came the sepoys, 
shouting and yelling, armed and well supplied with 
ammunition, expecting to find the poor sickly soldiers 
on their cots, and the helpless women and children an 
easy prey—when lo ! a line of armed Europeans, look¬ 
ing defiance, confronted them. The mutineers dropped 
a few long shots at random from a very safe distance, 
and then, though numbering from ten to one, thinking 
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■etion tha better part of Talomy siclled off. They' 
then rushed down to the riVer, thinking to se’iiae the 
hmlge of boats and cross over, with the view doubt¬ 
less of rai&ig the whole' regiment at Hotee Mur- 
clan. Here, however, they found themselves forestalled. 
Lieutenant R S. Taylor,, of the .Engineers, the :execu. 
tive officer of the station, had at once sent off a mes¬ 
senger to Peshawur, and, anticipating such an attempt 
on the bridge, had with gi-eat promptness slipped out 
the centre boats where the stream was most rapid. 
The majority of the men, baffled at the river, returned 
to their lines and remained perfectly quiet all night ; 
some few seized the loosened boats aird attempted to 
cross; but of those who had the courage to face that 
stream, only one or two ever reached the other side. 
These hastened on with the tidings to their comrades 
at Hotee Murdan. The effect was instantaneous; the 
regiment had hitherto been apparently quiet, but now 
became excited, and the lives of the officers were in 
inmiiuent danger. Colonel Spottiswoode, however, 
still confident of his own influence over his men, sent 
in for the rest of the detachment; that night (the 22d) 
they marclied out under Captain Cameron, and joined 
headquarters the next morning. It was now evident 
that the whole corps was ripe for mutiny, though their 
demeanour towards their own officers was, with one 
or two exceptions, perfectly respectful ; indeed, the 
officers of the 05th declared themselves to he more 
apprehensive of danger from the sowars of the IGth 
Irregular Cavalry than from their own men, while the 



officers of the 10th retime the compliment. Thus 
matters remaiBCcl for two days. 


: It wa.s the messenger from Lieutenant Taylox' who 
bad brought the tidings td Peshawiir about midnight 
of the 21st, while alinost simultaueously amved one 
from Lieutenant Home, Assistant-Commissioner, from 
Hotee Murdan itself, reporting the regiment to be in 
a desperate state. The first move was to order up 
Vaugliarfs Punjabees from Attock, to protect Now- 
shera, while the telegraph carried on the news next 
morning to Eawnl Kndee. The left wing of the 27th 
Inniskillings had only arrived there a few hours, the 
; right wing having already been sent back from Hus- 
san Abdal to Attock three days before. It was mid¬ 
day when the message reached Eawul Pindee, and by 
four o’clock P.M. three full companies under Captain 
Warren Avere again on the move. Mounted on camels, 
elephants, and spare gun-carriages, they made Plus- 
sail Abdal that night, and the following afternoon, by 
the same means, pushed on for Attock, which they 
reached lafce at night, having thus accomplished nearly 
sixty miles in less than thirty hours. The right wing, 
now set free, at once crossed the Indus, and threw 
themselves by a forced march into Nowshera. Who 
shall attempt to describe the agonising feelings which 
goaded on those brave fellows over those sixteen 
miles, picturing to themselves their wives and children 
probably murdered in cold blodd—or their heartfelt 
gratitude-when they foiind them all quiet and safe 
within a barricaded bamack ? Vaughan’s Punjabees 
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were alreiady.there; and tliat'. night (the 24th), taMiig 
with theta the other two squadrons of the 10th Irre- 
gulai^ Cavalry, they pushed on Hotee. Murdan to 
eii'ect a junction with the Pesliawur column, and then 
res'cne the little, garrison in the fort. They wore at 
the appointed place by daylight; but unfortunately the' 
' Peshawnr body were somewhat delayed, and the mu¬ 
tineers, finding that a force was at hand to disarm, if 
not to punish them more summarily, saw the game was 
up, and made towards the hills. By the time Colonel 
Chute’s column had arrived, the 55th had a clear start, 
and were carrjdng off, in orderly retreat, the regimental 
colours, treasure, and all the balled cartridge they 
could lay their hands on. A pursuit of all arms was 
ordered, but it was in vain to push on infantry already 
wearied by a long march, or to,, drag the guns over 
ground so broken and uneven. They attempted pur¬ 
suit, but, like Mohareb’sdeeij-hounds, 

Far, far beliind, 

Tliouffb afc full strotoli, 

With eager epeed, 

Far, far boliind. 

But lo! the falcon o’er Ms head' 

.Hovers with hofltilp.’^ingB, 

.And buffets bini with bliuding strokes ! 

Never did falcon sweep down upon liis antlered prey 
with nobler daring, than Nicholson with Ms handful 
of sowars^ Imtled himself on the retiring columns. 
The rebels bore themselves bravely, resisted rruinfully; 

* Only a few of M». own civil sowftrs, In’ogular cavaliy were there, 
the 10th and 18th, but, traitors .in heart, not a man did they out 
down. 
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but the fiery aeal which spread from their gallant 
leader to every sowar at his side, bore all before it. 
Above JOO men were killed, 120 taken prisoners,* and 
it was not till night was closing in, and after twenty 
hours in the saddle, that Nicholson sounded the re-^ 
treat; the friendly night, and the treachery of the 
villagers (for which they afterwards paid dearly), saved 
the rebels for a time; but it was a short respite,'as 
will be seen hereafter.-f* 

* Bosidotj these, ahout 100 meti, who wore either too lato or too 
panie-stHcken to rnxi, remained behind ,• but as they did not attempt 
to rcaist their n-mtinous comrades or join, in the pursuit, they were at 
onco disarmed, and evontually sent off to .Attoek> to work .in Irons on 
the new works at the fort. Besides these there wore a dozen who 
behaved faithfully throughout, and rallied nobly round tlieir officers, 
and their fearless loyalty was deservedly noticed by the brigadier; 
but it is feared that the ii^rcater number were involved in the subse¬ 
quent clostrLietion of the 51st, in whoso lines they were quarterod. 

t Wo cannot close this account witbont a fow words on the sad end 
of their kind, confiding colonel, Henry Bpottiswoode. He had o,Ti]y been 
for a few months attached to the 55th N, I., but long enough to win 
for himself the respect and confidence of the officers and rnou pf i.tis 
.new corps, by tho same care and lively interest in their welfare, com¬ 
bined with a genuine kindliness of hem't, which had eudearorl him to 
all in tho old 21st K. 1., his former corps. The native officers and 
men had already learned to regard him with the moat implicit oon- 
lidonco as their friend, and his infiueneo over thoni was undoubtodlj- 
great, and his trust in them unwavering. So fully did ho believe in 
their loyalty, that when tidings of the disturbance at ICyrabad reached 
him, he wrote to the officer commanding at Attock, complaining that 
tho attempt to seize tho guai'd had driA'^en tliom into mu tiny 1 And 
even after tho disafiootoci, not to say mutinous, detachment had 
joined, he still wrote that he believed hia regiment was perfecih/ sou/ hI 
at keavty and that ho would stake bis own life on their st.anchuofi 3 .’^ 
Alas ! how fatally did he lulfd his pledge ! A reporfc reached them 
that a force was moving dcivim from Peshawar. The native officers 
camo to him ; ho could not deny it, or explain its object to their satis- 
faotiom He felt that mutual confi<lonc 0 was at m eml; they no longer 
trusted lum,,and h© could no longer trust them ; his moral courage 
failed him. A higher faith was warf ting at that moment, and scarcely 
had th© native officei's left his presence, when ho w'as a corps© by hia 




' We must) now return to the force, before Hotee 
Murdan. The flying mutineers had been followed that 
night as far as it was poa,sible over such ground, and 
With the troops at hand to keep up the pursuit. Cav“ 
airy there were certainly in numbers—two Irregular 
regiments, the 10th and the 18th—but the former 
Were evideirtly as deeply-pledged traitors as the 55th, 
without the coiu'age to avow themselves; while the 
18th betrayed only less palpable faithlessness. Nicbol- 
soon few sowars and the Mooltanee Horse were all 
that really did any service; and they acquitted them¬ 
selves nobly. But night closed in; the pursuit was 
given up, and the majority of the rebels for the time 
e.scap6cl. 

But the duty of the Pesharvur force was not yet over. 
The fort of Hotee Mnrdan was rescued; but the other 
forts of Aboozai, Shubkuddur, aud Miclmee were m 
danger. Here the 64th N. I. had been sent off at the 
•first tidings of the outbreak; and although great trust 
was placed in the regiment of the “ .Khelat-i-Qhilzies,” 
who held these forts, yet they were only a Poorbeah 
regiment themselves, and might be unable to resist the 
seditious influences of the 64th N. I. So the follow¬ 
ing morning Colonel Chute had his little column once 
more in motion; and leaving Vaughan’s Punjabees 
(the 5th Punjab Infantry) to hold Hotee Murdan, he 
pushed on the rest of his force for these forts. At 

own hand ! His death, no doubt, hastened the mutiny. Many of tho 
sepoys wore heard to say, that now their colonel had destroyed him* 
8dlf, they had no chance of being spared.” 







. THE , GHILZIES AT ■mmWKt;.Dl>UR/, ■' \ 

Aboozai,. the first he reached, were four coxnpaBies of 
the Kliolat - i - Gliilaies, under Lieutenant Rowcroft. 
Here the work of disarming the defet^ol imetit of the 
fiith was quietly eifected; and the force was moving 
on for Shiibkuddnr, where were foiu more companies, 
with the lieadqiiarte'rs of the Grlubies/’ when that 
quiet little fort was suddenly thrown into commotion. 
Aji anned sepoy of the regirneiit luixl sprung forAvard, 
musket in hand, knocked down the sentry over the 
magazine, and shoiited out to his comrades to firm, for 
^VNicholson Sahib is come to Aboozai, and will blow us 
all away from guns ; now is our time/' Captam Mim- 
dy, the commandant of the regiinent, was in his own 
quarters in the fort; he heard the disturbance, and, 
seizing his pistol, rushed down to see the cause. On 
the steps he was met by some twenty sepoys, who 
forcibly held him back. His first thought was that 
the whole regiment had and he raised his pistol, 

resolved to sell his life as dearly as he could ; when 
some of thorn said to him, '^ISTo, Sahib, you shall not 
go near that man ; his musket is loaded." A jemadar, 
who had been in the act of cooking his dinner, rushed 
by for his musket, but as he passed the magazine he 
was shot dead by the mutineer. The musket being 
discharged, the faithful sepoys now’' released Captain 
Mtmdy, who went towards the man and twice tried 
to fire his pistol; twice it missed fire! The muti- 
xieer was beginning to reload, when Captain Mundy 
callod out to some of the quarter - guard, ordered 
them to load and Not a man hesitated; 
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the mutineer -fell dearl, pierced hy four: bullots, A 
roll-eall was at.’once held,- but no one‘was missing,'.. 
There was clearly no sympathy with the mutineer. 
Bad spirits and traitors there probably were in the 
logiment, but the majority were good men and true, 
and the prompt, bold conduct of Mimcly gave the bad 
Ho time to act, and carried all the good with him. As 
the inen themselves said, “he had saved the regiment 
and. their good name.” The peril was imminent, not 
only that Captain Mundy, and Mrs Mundy, who wa.s 
in the fort at the time, would have been shot down, or 
even that the magazine, had a single shot been fired 
into it, would have blown the whole fort into the air, but, 
thatj 'tlie “Ghilzies” having gone, nothing could have 
saved the country.* Providentially all wa.s averted, 
arid the regiment bore itself so nobly tbronghout those, 
months of danger that the General (Cotton) published 
an order, in which he expressly declared that “not the 

Tlio ongia of thi» corpst is not without interest. It fomio4 tliei 
Ke^iment of 'SShah Soojah's Contingent/" and as such distinguished 
itself in til 0 Oahvil campaigii for the restoration of the'old king. Its 
services were thus ackiidwledgrod in general orders of 4th October 
1S,|2 in consideration of the valour, disoii.>lina, and fortitbido 

Tuauifested on many occasions, and ospocially in thedefenco of Khelat- 
i-Gblli:io, it shall continue enahodied under its present oommnndant, 
Captain J. H/Ora%ie,'and bo brought on tho ebirengthofthe Bengnlarmy 
as an extra regiment, and be denominated the / Kegiment of the .Ivbe-! 
ljut-i-ChUmp®-’ ** originahy constituted, it had contained men o,f aJl 
.natlouH and creeds; but at the tiiheof the outbreak it had bocome as 
Fdorheak in cliaraoter ns any regiment in the service, With only 140 
Sikhs and Punjabeos. Their loyalty at eucli a cmis was tho mprQ: 
rornai'kablo and pralaewortliy. The men who shot the mutineer were 
at once promo ted by General Cotton ; aa also wore the senior subahdar 
and the next nomcommiasionod officer, and each received ‘^Tho Order: 
of Britii-ih India’* its a reward to the regiment for its good conduct* 




slightest suspicion rested on the ' Ghiklea”’ Thus 
the fort of Slnihkuddur was saved. Chute’s force 
arrived the next day; the detachment of the,64!th 
outside were disarmed, as also those at JMichnee, and 
the force, its work accomplished, returned for a short 
time to Peshawur. 

The Peshawur policy now Avas to retain the advan¬ 
tage already gained. One most important measure, 
resulting from, the disarming the corps, desen^es special 
notice. Here were some six hundred trained chargers, 
belonging to the dismounted troopers of the 5th light 
Oavaliy, noAv no longer required, and the question 
was how they could be most advantageously di.sposed 
of. To General Cotton is due the praise of having 
suggested an expedient. A circtilar was sent round to 
the Em-opean infantry regiments calling for "cavalry 
volunteers.” Many a man was there, who had ex¬ 
changed from some cavalry corps bound for England, 
eager to be again in tbe saddle ; many more ready to 
lay aside tbe musket for the sabra They sprang for¬ 
ward at the call; and a few days saw PeshaAvur with 
an impromptu squfidron of English light dragoons! 
Soon after, at the suggestion of Captain Wright, As¬ 
sistant Adjutant-General of the PeshaAvur division, a 
further call was made, and a light field-battery sprang 
into existence! 

One or two gi'ave lessons of statecraft were already 
learned which were doubly valuable in this early sbige 
of the rebellion. First, tbe irregular cavalry were 
not to be trusted. The 10th IxTegulars were perhaps 
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a^jd^ribrtUTiate first tested They had od- 

ginsilly formed, like tlie S4'tli N.I, a, part of tfie Bun- 
delcuud legion; apd there was no reason to hope that 
a Better spirit of loyalty existed among them than 
had been displayed by their traitorous bhaibnnds at 
Barrackpore. From the first the 10th had acted with 
very questionable loyalty: at Nowshera they had let 
the mutineers of the 55th escape ; at Ilotee Murdan 
their language had been seditious and their maimer 
insolent; and when called on to join in the pursuit, 
they had in some instances openly sided with the mu¬ 
tineers—so openly that ona or two of them were actually 
seen by Vaughan’s men firing a,t the European officers, 
and were at once shot down; one was tried by drum¬ 
head court-martial for threatening the life of Mr 
Horne, and shot. Nor did the detachment of the 18th 
Irregulars from Peshawur acquit themselves much 
more creditably. Colonel Nicholson complained loudly 
of their want of zeal in the pursuit; though they did 
not lay themselves open to suspicion of active mutiny, 
they were clearly guilty of great apathy and lukewarm¬ 
ness. This lesson was not thrown away on the autho¬ 
rities, as will be seen. ■ 

The second lesson was more cheering, that the Pun¬ 
jab Irregulars were stamh. Vaughan’s Infantry and 
the Mooltanee Hor.se behaved nobly; the latter did 
right good service in the pursuit, and perhaps the 
greatest trial of the former corps was when the work 
of execution began on the field. The first six flle.s of 
Vaughan’s men were told off’ for a “ firing party ” to 
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slioofc down the captured rebels: they nereT 
or hesitated; eyeiy mail before them Mi at the first 
roiiiid. This was a more severe test of their loyalty, 
and absence of sympathy with the niutineets, than any 
encounter in the heat of action. Highly was thair 
conduct praised ; and their hearts were gladdened by a 
prompt present of 500 rupees from the Chief Gomniis- 
sioner, 

Now followed the fuller fruits of this lesson. The 
frontier tribes were invited to enlist. It was a bold, 
Ksome said a desperate, measure * but its success has 
proved the wisdom of Sir Jolin Lawrence, and the dis¬ 
cernment of Edwardes and Nicholson ; and men who 
then half feared for the result of such a step, may now 
rejoice over the many more new regiments of the 
Punjab Irregular Eorce which strengthened our hand 
ill time of need, and proved a safe and profitable chan¬ 
nel for the martial zeal of the most desperate among 
these mountain tribes; enlisting, at the same time, the 
interest and sympathy of the tribes themselves on the 
side of Governraent. Another motive, too, was at 
work in our favour; the very atrocities perpetrated by 
the Poorbeahs at Meerut and Delhi aroused some sort 
of sympathy. These proud Pathans could point to 
many a case where English women and children had 
been in their power, yet not a hair of their heads was 
hurt. They, savage as they are, are men; with men 
they will war to the death;, but, as one of them said 
openly to Sir John Lawrence, Who can charge ns with 
ever touching a helple.ss woman or defenceless child ? 




NOj'' said lie, qi:iotii:igVt]ie case of the ('abiil captives, 
and the still more recent instance of Mrs 6. Lawrence, 
WQiikl not do it—not for a priiWs raiisora/-* 


Tlien the very features of the country, tliough 
apparently against us, proved in our hands a soiircq 
of safety. The Punjab aboimds with rivers ; some 
crossed by bridges of boats, which are ever liable to be 
broken; others, the widest and most rapid, only to 
be crossed in icrry-boats, a slow and dangerous process 
—all iinpoding the movement of troops. Yet these 
natural enemies ■were converted into allies. Every 
river, from the Indus to the Sutlej, was guarded; 
every ferry-boat sei^:ed and drawn up high and dry, 
yntii perhaps a plank or two taken out every bridge 
and ford in the hands of trusty police, and every tra¬ 
veller subjected to searching exarninatioii. Thus each 
river became a bar to the disguised traitor and the 
emissary of sedition from below, and no less so to the 
disaffected sepoy above, who, however longingly he 
might turn his eyes towards Delhi, felt the road there 
was now neither easy nor safe. 

Again, the independent chiefs, who, happily for us, 
still retained their ancestral lands, though somewhat 
shorn pf former power, when called on—and none were 
forgotten'—maharajahs, rajahs, sirdars of every grade— 
responded nobly. Gliolab-Singh of Cashmere, fierhaps 
the least to be relied on, from his deathbed gave a sign 
of loyalty.'^’ He remembered, doubtless, that the power 

* There was a repoi't on hearing about the otitbroalc, CJholab 
Singh had said, “Well, it will give tho English some tronblo, cost 

■ M 




•wtdcli could raise him from a petty hill ro/to the Idug- 
dom of Cashmere was too forraidahle to be trided with 
even at such a crisis; and on being applied to, sent ^ 
some lacs of rupees into the Government tyeasmy, and 
•was prepared to supply troops. 

But to the south, nearer the scene of danger, lay other 
chiefs, les.s wealthy and lesspo-werful than the Mahara. jah 
of Cashmere, but not less valuable in their noble co¬ 
operation—^Puttiala, Jheiud;, and Nabha below the 
Suthy, and Kupoorthula in the Bist, of whom fall 
mention will be made in the next chapter. Every one 
■was with us ; and in their wake followed many minor 
chiefs. At Lahore was the old Sikh commander-in- 
chief, Ea.iah Tej Singh; at his call up sprang a ressala 
(troop) . of cavalry; Sirdar Slimshere Singh, Sindhan- 
walla, added another, as also did a natural son of old 
General Ventura at Loodiana; while Jowahir Singh, 
nephew of Gholab Singh of Cashmere, though too poor 
to maintain any force, rallied round him 700 old re¬ 
tainers of his father, Rajah Dhyan Singh (so long the 
powerful prime - minister and favourite of Runjeet 
Singh), and placed them at the disposal of Government. 
It was clear that what remained of the old Sikh 
nobility, though crippled in resources and lowered in 
position, were yet ready to tlmovv the weight of their 
influence into the scale of order.. All this looked well 

thorn n good deal o£ mon'ej-, bnt in a faw months they will be all right 
again.” Jung Bahadoor, of Nepnul, ia reported to have lifted up hi.a 
hands and ©xclaitned, What v?iU the Times say ? ” 
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he Sikhs were' clearly with us, from policy, if from no 
better motive. 

The Punjabee Jats, though they are a fine manly race, 
and turn out good soldiers, are not constitutionally 
warlike, and seemed little concerned in the stirring 
events around, except when the chance of “head- 
money'' for some fugitive sepoy lured them away from 
their fields. The harvest wiis providentially abundant, 
and they had ample occupation in storing it. A 
month later (ere the monsoon had set in, bringing 
with it the second seed-time) it might be otherwise, 
as numy felt. At present in full employment, they 
gave no signs of excitement or disaffection. 

These were like gleams of sunshine amid the gloom 
around. They cheered on the Chief Commissioner 
under that load of anxious labour that scarce knew 
rest, weighing down a body racked with paroxysms of 
pain. There sat the civilian, wielding (vdth General 
Eeid’s sanction) the military resource.g of the Punjab, 
calling in his own® irregulars, rallying the native 
chiefs, inviting ..volunteers from the frontier, swaying 
the whole Punjab. Nor did he confine his thoughts 
within the limits of his own province ; liis mind could 
grasp the present crisi-s in all its imperial vastness; 
as his telegram of May 10th will show :— 

“All safe as yet in the JPii,njab, but the aspect of 
affairs most Hvreatening. The whole native regular 

‘‘‘ Tho I^injab Trrogrilar Force were iinder the orders of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab. 




army are ready io hvm^^ and nrless a hlofw 
soon druck^ the irregtdars, as a body^wM follow ih&ir 
ecoample. 


'' Send fm^ otcr troops from Fetsia. Intercept the 
fOtoe now om its way to China, and bring it to. Qal» 
ciitta. Emry European soldwr tvill be required to 
sam the country if the whole of the native troops :twrn 
agamst tirS. This is the opinion of all leading minds 
here. Every premution which foresight can dictate 
is being taken to hold our ovm independent of ike 
natives.'' , 

To him all eyes were turned ; and could they have 
seen him, as the writer of these pages was permitted to ■ 
do, on that ISfch of May, in council with those .kindred 
spirits, Jklwardes and Chamberlain, collected, energetic, 
cheerful, the most timid might have taken heart; few 
indeed could have failed to imbibe somewhat of that 
calm, indomitable spirit which sustained him as he 
looked in confidence on the leading imnds’Vbesxdo 
Mm, and read hopetiilly the many signs of God's pro¬ 
vidence around. 


CHAPTER VII. 


[Mav 18S7.— Pakt hi.] ■ 

THE rEOTECTEH STATES--CrMBA:U4A—aXMHA— AEMY FOim- 
XNC-'-TUK SlEaE-TEAIN--Kir.ENAL---THE AuRMV MOVINO—THE 
HEATH OE GENERAL ANSON. 

Teie first tliouglifc of Sir John Lawrence had been to 
insure the safety of the Punjab, the second was to 
recover Belhi The whole European strength of the 
Punjab north of the Sutlej being required in the 
several stations, or absorbed in the Moveable Column 
he saw at a glance that tJmballa;, with thehill sanataria 
of Kiissowlie, Subathoo, and Dugshai, each with its 
European regiment, alone remained available. 

So the telegraphic message of the fate of Delhi sent 
lip to Sir John Lawrence brought back the following 
characteristic answer:— 

''I think that ail the European regiments in the 
hills, and the Goorkha regiment at Jntogli, should at 
once be brought down to Umballa, and arrangeinoBts 
be made for securing that cantonment. ^ 

In the mean time, if the Meerut force has not dis¬ 
armed or destroyed the mutineers at that place, peremp¬ 
tory orders from the Commander-in-Ohief should go 
down to do so. A large portion, of the European 




force from with such native troops as eati h^ 

trusted, shouid then marcli on Delhi, and a picked 
brigade from Umbal la also go down by forced marches 
by Kumal to Delhi, so that our troops can. operate 
sitnultaneously from both sides of the Jumna. "The 
city of Delhi and the magazine should he Tecomred 
at once. 

Get the Maharajah of Puttiala to send one regiment 
to Thaneysur and another to Loodiaiia.'" 

To understand this message and the general position 
of a,flairs at Umballa, it is necessary to take a brief 
review of the political state of the country around. 

3?or many years the Jumna had formed the northern 
frontier of British India, and the SutUy the southern 
boundary of the Sikli empire. The vast tract of land 
which lay between was then comparatively neutral 
ground ; the southern and eastern parts of it chiefly 
held by small colonies of Sikhs from the Manjha 
country; the cento, occupied by indigenous clans 
called, in distinction, “Malwa"’ Sikhs, among whom 
the states of .Puttiala, Jheencl, Nabba, and Kbytul, all 
branches of the Phulkeean Misl, were pre-eminent; 
to the westw’ard lay spurious races of Mohammedanised 
Hindoos, Eanghurs, Doglmrs, and others ; while to the 
# north, along the left bank of the Sutlej, vvei‘e small 
colonies of Mohammedans under Pathan chiefs ; to the 
extreme east, again, were scores of petty lordlings or 

Seo Appendix E; containing the genealogies and tlio doTnestic .his- 
ioij of the three former. iChytid had lapsed to Government in 1843. 



landowners, chiefly llajpoofcs, bonoured by the title of 
rajah or rana. Such were the chief component parts 
of this country, generally known as the Gis-Butlej 
States. 

The advance of the English during the early part of 
this century was gradual, indeed cautious, and, politi¬ 
cally speaking, compulsory. Without entering at any 
length into all the circumstances of the Mahratta war, 
the retreat of Holkar, the first negotiations with the 
Sikh court, prompted by the fear of a combined Eussian 
and Erench invasion—all of which in turn, and in their 
degree, carried the British onward until they made 
frontier posts at Loodiana anti Eerozepore, on. the 
banks of the Sutlej itself—.it is enough to state that, 
from various causes, the whole of these different states, 
great and, small, had been brought more or less under 
the influence of the English Government. The policy 
of the Government of that day was to strengthen the 
British boundary by maintaining these difl'erent inde¬ 
pendent chiefs * along its frontier, carefully providing 
that, with separate and rival interests, they should be 
so dv\rided as to render combination impossible. In 
these d&js annexation was not dreamt of. Protection 
was what these native states sought, with the Lion of 
the Punjab on their border, and what the English, as 
the paramount power, were ready to give ; such, protec- 

* Lord Cornwallis, indeed, earned this polioy so far as to create 
small jageers; that of Feroiioporo was conferred by Lord Lake on 
Ahmod Bukeh in 1805 for his diplomatic servioes, ont of the territories 
acquired by ns west of the Jumna during tho Maluntta wai’s. See 
SxjsiiMAN'e Ra/niblu md lUcolkction$i vol. ii, p. 211. 
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don involved on our part only a pledge of support 
against an external foe, Avitli the assertion of a right to 
depose or confiscate as a punishment for treachery or 
faithlessness ; while each state, in proportion’ tp its 
extent and revenue, was bound to supply contingents 
of men and money whenever called upon. In fact, the 
principle of protection, thus carried' out, was little else 
than ap adaptation in the East of that principle wli jeh 
obtained, during the middle ages, in the larger king¬ 
doms of Enrope over their feudatory seignories. 

The principle adhered to in our dealings ■with these 
States had been uniformly .During the 

troublous times and the momentous struggle w'hich 
followed the death of Eunjeet Singh, its operation -was 
manifested in a variety of forma : at one time rr rajah 
or a hawab was deposed for treachery, and a well- 
prov’ed ally set up in his place ; at another time a state 
Was confiscated wholly, or in part, on similar grounds, 
or lapsed to the English Government from failure of 
issue. One important change had also been intro- 
duced among the minor states or jageers.* The oiiginal 
agreement to furiu.sh contingents was in the ease of 
these jageers considered unwise, as furnishing them 
•with an excuse for keeping np a strong body of armed 
retainers, tlnrs encouraging feuds among themselves, and 
raids into our territory; and a commutation assessiiient-f' 
was substituted for such feudatory obligation of service. 

* In •many' inatanoew tbo men now holding thorn were the llncfil do- 
Ficendants of those who had won those estates hy the sword/or Imd 
received them for services in the field. 

t About 12 per cont on the revenue of the jageer. 
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^ KTirna.! had been the original station, but some years 
.ago was condeimied as unhealthy, and IJinballa was 
selected instead. Indeed, with our advahces thrown 
out so far as Loodiana and Ferozepore, it became de¬ 
sirable also, as a military measure, to bring up our 
:?upporfc, and a strong force has been ever since quar¬ 
tered at TJmballa, whieh theneeforwurd became the 
military and civil centre station of this Sirliind, or Cis- 
Sutlej division. 

': Such, then, was the condition of this vast district of 
about 15,000,square miles. On the north-west, in the 
neighbourhood of Loodiana,lay the small state of Nabba; 
in the centre of this district, the princely domains of 
Piittiala, sarroimded on every side by English territory, 
except to the south-west, where it touches on the sands 
of Sirsa and the Bikaneer desert to the extent of nearly 
3000 square miles, with a revenue of about twenty-five 
lakhs a-ycar; further to the south lay the smaller yet in-, 
fluential state of JhCelid ; while the city, adjoining the 
old i-ibaudoned cantonment of Xurnal, gave its title to 
a small principality under a Mohammedan chief. BesidelB 
these, though infinitely inferior to them in position and 
importance, were several petty Manjha Sikh states 
occupying the south-eastern tracts. These were indivi ¬ 
dually of trifling importance, beyond what an inter¬ 
marriage with some of the larger Sikh states might 
give them, but collectively were capable of doing us 
good service, or grievously harassing us, in such a 
crisis as that which impended. 

In the cantonment of Umballa our force was as 


. toe aWr,ONMl>NT' UMtUIXA., ,' " Vm 

^^lalows : H, M. Otk Lancers, under Colonel J. Hope, 
Grant., C-B, ; two troops of torse-artillery, under Cap-': 
tains Frank Turner and E. K. Money; tlie 4tlr Habive 
Cavalry (lancers), under Colonel H. Clayton; the Sth 
N. I.,, under Major F. Maitland ; and the 60tli H. I, 
under Colonel R Drought. , Colonel Halifax coai- 
manded tlie brigade, and Sir H. W. Barnard, KB, was 
general of the (Sirhind) division. 

On the 10th of May, that memorable Sunday which 
saw many a home in Meerut blood-stained and deso¬ 
late, the whole cantonment of Ilmbana wag thrown 
into a .state of alarm. Eumour spread that the three 
native regiments, the 4th Light Cavalry'^ and the 
5th and 60(:h N. I. had turned out without orders, 
and stood to their arm.s. General Barnard ha.stened 
to their line.?, and foxind the infantry corps in open 
mutiny ; some of the 5th N. I. had loaded, and were 
actually pomting their muskets at their officers. The 
general was in favour of at once calling down, the 
artillery, and had given the order, but fortuna,tely 
extreme measures were not necessary. The sepoys 
were gradually quieted hy their own officers, and peace 
restored.f 

Tlio 4tJi JTative CValry (lanaers) are also said to have saddled ■ 
their horeos without orders as if ready to join; but this is inoormot. 
Colonel Clayton, directly ho hoard what was taking phice, galloped 
down the linos and gave the order to “ Baddle and mount;,” tliey 
obroyed to a man, bat order being restored among the N. I. regiments 
without any violent measures, tboy were not moved off thoir own 
pamclB-groimd. 

Simultaneously with this moveraent in cautonFQeiitiijy tho ^lard of 
the 5th N, I. oYer the ci vil treiusury^ some font toiles o0^/tuFuod out in 
a «Unilar manner, but were also pacified. 
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How little do we dream of the dangers that am 
tuxnind us, or think of the secret, silent workings of ' 
xnercifal Providence, which is effecting our escape from 
perirwe wot not of I A few hours before, a deepdaid 
plot, one involving the lives of a largo portion of the, ' 
Christian residents, had been unconscioudy counter- 
acted, ^The circumstances are as follows: The old 
church bungalow, which had heen used for many years 
during the protracted erection of the church, stands in 
the middle of European lines—the 9th Lancer barracks 
on one side, and those of the artillery on the other f 
while the new church occupies an open space beyond 
the cavalry lines, with only a row of iiniinished empty 
barracks separating them from the lines of the 60th 
and 5 th N. I. Humours had long been prevalent that 
the sepoys xneditated an attack on the Europeans 
day (luring divine service * (a plan which their bretlUrmv 
have adopted with such fcital success in other stations), 
but the rumour was always cried do wn by the autho¬ 
rities, and the charge of ‘^treason'’ lay on those who 
dared to doubt the fidelity of the stanchest and most 
devoted army in the world/^ However, as it has 
appeared, the danger was more real, and much nearer, 
than was at the time thought. It had been arranged 
that on that Sunday inorning, May 10th, the service 
should be held in the new churdh, which had not yet 
been used since the day of its consecration (in an 
unfinished state) by the Bishop of Madias. The sepoys 


* It has ItilkeriQ been the custom in India foJ* ISui!‘oi>ean tfoai)S to 
march to church withoub arms, having onl}* bayonets. 
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:l3cmld easily see the opportunity which was here offered 
, them. The lancers and aitillerymen, witiiont horses 
and gunS' with the o:ffi and their familles/dtll col¬ 
lected together at a distance from the remaining Eim)-, 
pCan troops—and they mostly on guard or in hospital 
^wonlcl have been, an easy prey ; a rush made on the 
ehltreh in the midst of the service, and the imsuspect- 

■ have been at their mercy; 
aUiToiinded by at least 1500 armed mutinous sox.)oys, . 

■ they woiild probably have been shot down before they 
hc'bld offer any resistance/or help could arrive. Such, 
we reason to believe, was the pioif. The day 

it decided that the church was not yet fit 
Idr use, and that divine service should be held as usual 
in the old church bungalow ; ami so it appeared in the 
Saturday’s station orders. The lancer barracks now 
intervened between the traitors and their victims ; they 
'coidd not advance unnoticed. The guns, too, Vouid 
be close at .hand. Therefore'* the murderous plan \vas 
Abandoned; and the congregation, all unconscious what 
a danger had threatened, and had been so mercifully 
averted, worshipped Grod in undisturbed peace and 
safety. A few hours after, a sepoy of the 60tli was 
y^^ported for using mutinous language in the lines ; the 
officer of the company, Captain Brabazon, hastened 
down and ordered him into confinement; the wiiole 
body threatened to rescue him, an^. an outbreak im- 
pended.^r But they had been already baffled and dis- 

’V lt ia proViable ih.at a report of thi?) flow Ulio wild fu’o to ttio oivll 
linos, au<.l iliiJi inay account for tiie ^j-aai'd tbore having i*l3en, .simill- 
taiiooady. v 
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tlmi moming ; they lost lieart, and gave in. ' 
The plot 3)ad been thus unconsciously counteractecl, 
the proved abortive, and Uinballa v^as for the 

present safe* 

It was on the afternoon of the following day, Monday 
the lltb; that the direful tidings came from Delhi, 
CapUin Barnard, the general’s aide-de-camp, was at 
once despatched to Simla to inform the Commander- 
in-Chief, and to urge on him to hasten down; and as 
he passed through Kussowlie, he warned H, M. 75th to 
bo ready to march at a moment’s notice, should the 
order come to that efiect. tJnfortimately the tele¬ 
graphic message was not fully credited at head¬ 
quarters. The first suspicions of smouldering mutiny, 
when reported from Umballa, had been pronounced 
mysterious, and exaggerated; and now that those 
worst suspicions were more than realised, and the 
fanatic rebels had thrown off the mask, the unwelcomo 
a;nnouncement‘^-which so rudely dispelled the dream of 
fancied peace and security, the bright prospect of a 
season in the shooting-grounds of Cheenee, beyond 
the influence of the monsoons and mutinous sepoys-*— 
w^as not to be believed. Little, therefore, was done at 
headquarters to meet the emergency. 

Mr Barnes, the Commissioner, was at Kussowlia. 
Mr Borsyth, the Deputy-Commissioner at Umballa, in 
the mean timCj acting with great promptness and 
energy within Ms own province, summoned him down. 
To guard the treasure, the safety of the civil lines, and 
the town of Umballa, was Mr Borsyth’s first care ; 100 
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Sikh police were placed on picket-duty day and night, 
and 200 more kept constantly under arms to be in 
readiness ; while a party of civil sowars were detached 
to Kurnal to watch that road, with orders to hasten 
hack and report any advance of the rebels. 

In compliance with the Chief Commissipner’a in¬ 
structions, he also sent at once a request to the Maha¬ 
rajah of Puttiala, begging him to come as near as pos¬ 
sible to IJmballa, on the confine.? of his own territory 
(a courtesy which native etiquette required) in order 
that Mr Barnes might communicate with Mm imme¬ 
diately on his arrival from Kussowlie. Tlie Puttiala 
chief received the letter that night, and needed no 
second call: within eighteen hours of its being de¬ 
spatched he was encamped at Taysoinlee, some eight 
miles from Umballa. There Mr .Forsyth hastened to 
an interview, under special orders telegrapdied from Sir 
John Lawrence. The rajah had with him only an 
escort of abont 1000 men, horse and foot; the re.8t of 
his troops were out, he said, collecting revenue, but he 
was quite ready to respond to dtiy call Government 
might make on him. A short quarter of an hour's 
conlerence sufficed for all airangemcnts ; and the 
Maharajah immediately despatched a detachment under 
Ins brother, Kour Dhuleep Singh, to Thaneysur, a point 
close to the grand trunk-road between Umhalla and 
Knrnal. The Maharajah himself waited at his camp 
near Umballa to see Mr Bames, and also to have an 
interview with the Commander-in-Chief. 

The Jheend rajali had been even more prompt: he 
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^was at Simgrwiir, Ms cliief residence, wlien news of tlie 
mutiny at 3)elhi reached him on the 12th May, That 
night he staxted off for Ghahdah, and gave orders for 
concentrating all his troops under his general, Khan 
SingK having also sent into Umballa for instructions 
how to act. Here he was v\dien he received aX letter 
from Mr Barnes requesting him to proceed to Kurnal, 
which was quite unprotected, and on the high-road 
towards Delhi. IJ,is own territories were adjacent, 
from which he could draw for supplies and carriage. 
Captain M'Andrew, Assistant-Comiuissioner at ITmtella, 
was deputed to act in concert with the rajah, and to 
precede the British array, clearing the road, and collect¬ 
ing supplies for its use. The post appointe<l for the ‘ 
rajah was 80 to 100 miles off, yet by forced marches, 
with little intermission, he made Thaneysiir with his 
whole, force on the evening of the 3.7th, and on the 
18th pu.shed onffor Kurnal, ^Vhere he undertook the 
protecUon of the city and cantonments, and thus placed 
himself in tlie van of the advancing army. 

Still no orders from army headquarters. On the 
IStli it became known that so little importance was 
there attached to the rumours of the outbreak, that only 
250 men of H. M. 75th had been ordered down. Mr 
Plowden, one of the assistant-commissioners, was de¬ 
spatched to urge the instant advance of troops, carrying 
with him, in melancholy confirmation of the tidings 
from Delhi, a letter from one of the fugitives. 

Mr BariKiS was at Kussowlie when the tidings reached 
him; be only waited to provide the necessary carriage 
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the'75th, and then luistened dowii by exprSnSS to 
Umballa., whicli he reached on Wednesday night, and 
at once set himself to face the clanger threatenecb 
And it threatened at every poinh Every hour had 
brought its tale of disorder. Beyoiid the Jumna all 
authority was at an end. The European officials were 
either murdered or flying for their lives ; tlie jails had 
been forced, the treasure plundered, the smaller towms 
sacked, and out of a peaceful population seemed to have 
sprung up an army of marauders. All the southern 
distriots bordering on the river, with, a semi-Hindostanee 
population, felt the infection, and were thoroughly dis¬ 
organised. 

Mr Barnes^ however, resolved at any sacrifice to 
keep down this rising disaffection, and to hold all 
on this side the river. Every available assistant at 
liand was despatched to some point of danger. Mr 
Levien to guard the banks of the river, where every 
ferry was closed, except those it was important to re¬ 
tain for coinnnniication, and they were strongly held 
by police and Puttiala troops. Mr Plowden had no 
sooner returned from Simla than he h«astened off to 
J'ugahdroe with a small force to overawe that district. 
Lieutenant Parsons started for Khytul; and Captain 
M*Neile, the Deputy-Commissioner of Thaneysur, after 
arranging for the safety of that station under ,a power¬ 
ful body of Puttiala men, also took the field. Mr Gr. 
Eicketts was indefatigable at Loocliana; never flagging, 
ever cheerful, he carried all before him, aaid thus he 
kept in order the most turbtilent city of the district. 





Mr Forsytli was actively engaged iA Umballa in facili-' 
tating tbe movement of tlie troops ; while Mr Barnes 
also remained there, imparting to each and all of his 
scattered assistants somewhat of his own vigour and 
energy, and in constant, hourly commmrication with 
headquarters, «acting as the representative of the Chief 
Commissioner, and, above all, exercising an extraordi¬ 
nary influence with the native cliiefs. Thus every 
efibrt was being made, every nerve strained, And it 
needed all that foresight and promptness could eftecb 
The whole native community, from the moneyed banker 
to the petty tradesman, from the Government contractor 
to the common (day-labourer), stood aloof : no 

helf), no supplies were forthcoming; every one seemed 
to be either paralysed, or waiting the issue ; yet with 
an air of quiet confidence and fearless determination 
did the civil authorities work on, each at his post. 

When the Oommander-in-Chicf began to realise the 
fact tliat a portion of the Bengal army was in open 
revolt, and had inaugurated their reign of terror witli 
wholesale carnage, he acted with some vigour. H. M. 
73th, originally w<arned by Captain Barnard, now re¬ 
ceived an order to move down en onaHse; and the 1st 
and 2d Fusiliers, from Dugshai and Subathoo, were 
ordered to follow with all speed. Major Q. 0. Jacob, 
of the 1st Fusiliers, chanced to be at Simla when the 
order was issued ; he rode down to Dugslioi during the 
night, and at morning parade warned the corps that 
all should be ready to march that afternoon at three 
o’cloclc,—Colonel Welchman, commaiidiiig tlie regi- 

N 
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ment, was on the sick-list, having only a few days be¬ 
fore nndex^gone a severe operation. The 2(i Fusiliers 
received their orders at Snbathoo at 10 A,M., and also 
started that afternoon under Captain A. Boyd; Colonel 
iSt Gr. Showers, who was on leave at Simla, overtaking 
the regunent at Umballa, Both corps made the dis¬ 
tance, some sijcty miles, in tlmee marches, 

A. telegraphic message was also sent to Philour, or¬ 
dering a siege-train (3(1 class) to be prepared and »sent 
off without delay; ^ and to guard against the message 
failing to reach from any injury to the wu:e, Captain 
Worthington of the Artillery, at that time on sick 
leave at Simla, '^vas sent off express to carry the written 
order to Philour ; while the Nusseree battalion (of 
Goorkhas) also received orders to march cIo^vn from 
Jutogh to Philour, to escort the train. Now the note 
of preparation was sounded far and wide, 

Yet it was not till the IGt'h that GeneraP Anson 
himself arrived from Simla at TJmballa, and joined the 
force he had ordered to be concentrated there. 

In the meanwhile, the state of Umballa itself was 
by no means satisfactory. Alarm,’’ says one who was 
there, ^'was the prevalent feeling; and conciliation of 
men with arms in their hands, and in a state of abso- 

A roport did float alx>ut tho I^injab, the truth of which we have 
niever hoard denied, that one Tnomber of tho Staff suggested that all 
Eiirox)ean troops should concontrato oa Philour, and, taking l^oat 
down tho Sutlej, make for England as fast as possible ; another, hpw- 
ovei*~ono >vho, alas! fell among tJio earliest victims of the rebellioiT- 
suggested Uiat tho Philour fort, with its largo magazine, might bo 
iiiado availablo for a voiy different purpose. Henco tlie idea of a siege- 
train. 






TIIE TWO S. 1. COKP3 AT UMl)Ai;OA. 


relbellion, tlie order'of the day/' * Of the dieaffec- • 
tion of the two Native Infantry corps there waS; no 
doubt; yet there was wanting the energy to cope with , 
it. Tile first suggestion was to move wt a wing of 
each with the. force, when it sh4ftild adi’-anco, tW 
^Ica of giving both regiments an opportunity of prov¬ 
ing their loyalty, but really with the hope of brealdng 
up their combination. The regiments fully appreciated 
the motive, and respectfully declined ; they would go 
entire, or not at all. And the point was conceded. 
However, a oomproini.se was effected ; the 5th N/1, 
who were believed to be the worst, were broken up 
into detachments, to neutralise in some measure their 
treachery. Two compianies Wfere sent off,with a squad¬ 
ron of the 4th Light Cavalry under Captain "William 
Wyld, to Jugahdree, under the pretext, of support¬ 
ing Mr Spankie's position at Saharunpore; while two 
coxnpanies were de.gpatched to Boopur, under Cap¬ 
tain Gardner of the S8th N. I., a Delhi refugee, 
with the osteirsible object of wmiching the districts ’ 
of Nalagnrh and Ealachore, where the population, a 
comparatively w’arlike class, threatened to become 
trouble.soine. 

With the 6‘Oth N. I. another .system was adopted. 
Colonel T. Seaton, C.B,, of the 3.5th N. I, who was on. 
leave at Simla, was selected, from his great experience 
and tact, to take command of this corps, with the hope 
that he would be able to keep them .stanch ; ^and with 
a view of showing confidence in them, the Commander- 

^ flODSON’s Twelve Years of a Soldier'^ Life, p. 183. 
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in-Cliief, tlie day after his arrival at XJmballa, allowed 
them to be re-swom to their colours, thus seeming 
to efface the remembrance of their doings on the lOth 
of May. The 4th Cavalry * were looked on far more 
favourably, notwithstanding the disclosures made by 
the Sikh to Mr Forsyth, which involved them in the 
general charge of disaffection ; and important duties, 
e.scort of stores, treasure, and ammunition from differ¬ 
ent points, were intrusted to them ; and they had the 
especial honour of forming the personal body-guard of 
the Commander-in-Chief, when he paid a state idsit to 
the Maharaja of Puttiala. 

But startling rumours were noiy coming in from 
Simla; the Goorkhas were in mutiny, and refused to 
march. 

To understand all that had been passing there, the 
reader must be content to make one more digression, 
and pass for a while from the dust-laden, furnace- 
heated plains around TJmhalla to the clear cool air of 
the Himalayas. 

A very few hours sufficed' to throw a cloud over the 
bright joyous gaiety of Simla. The withdrawal of all 
European troops, from the hill stations naturally filled 
with anxiety the minds of the many ladies who with 
their families had collected here for the approaching 
hot weather. Appalled as they already were at the 
reported atrocities perpetrated at Meerut and Delhi, 
they could but regard the unprotected, defenceless state 
in which they were now to he left, at the niercy of 
* Bee Appendix 





tlie hiidmashes oi a most: ill-regulated bazanr, ■with feel¬ 
ings of harrowing alarm. The chaplain, the IJe^'. F. 0. 
Mayne, had represented this to General Anson as he 
•was riding out of Simla, entreating that a small force, if 
only one company, of Europeans might bo sent up there 
to insure quiet and restore confidence ; but the Oom- 
roauder-m-Chief, who at first thought 250 men ivonkl 
he eiiongh to send to Umballa, then declared he could 
not spare a man. “ What, then, are the ladies to do ?' 

“ The best they can!" All, eyes were then turned to 
General N. Penny, as the senior officer at Simla, and one 
who commanded general confidence and respect, and a 
gathering at once took place at his house, witli a view 
of forming some plan for defending the jfiace against 
attack. While they were assembled, the superintend¬ 
ent of the lull states. Lord W. Hay, entered, and 
directed their thoughts of danger from the bazaar 
vagabond.s to the regiment of Goorkhas, quartered at 
Jutogh, some three or four miles off’. This announce¬ 
ment threw a blank over the faces of all present; their 
only hope had been in the few Goorkhas w ho might 
remain, and these were now said to be the .source of 
their greatest danger. Prom this moment aU ■was 
confusion and disorder; in vain did General Penny 
endeavour to organise some system. Independent and 
often counter arrangements met him at every step. 

To trace in their order the exploits of that Friday 
and Saturday, or arrive at the truth amid the thoii.saiid 
conflicting statements, would be wellnigh impossible; 
and as being not absolutely necessary for the elucida- 


THR SIMXiA PANIC- 

of tlie narrative of subsequent event% vre do not 
make tbe attempt; it to say, it all resnltocl 

in, if not a '' causeless panic/^ at least a shameless 
flight/' 

The Goorkhas of fche Ntisseree battalion most cer¬ 
tainly, on being ordered to march down to PJiiloiir to 
escort the siege-train, refused to move. They were 
told that the usual guards always left behind over 
the civil treasmy were to be now withclrawn, and 
that even the guards over their oto lines were not 
to be allowed, but the safety and honour of their 
wives and families were to be intrusted to the chu- 
grasses (messengers) of the bazaar. Such an aixange- 
ment aroused the indignation and jealousy of the brave 
little hill-nien; and Poorbealus, who had found their 
way far too freely into tlie Goorklia ranks, were ready 
to turn this excitement to accoimk The men showed 
signs of disaffection, insulted their commandant, Major 
Bagot, demanded the arrears of pay, and refused to 
inarch unless certain terms were conceded, The re¬ 
port of w’-hat was passing at Jutogh soon flew to Simla, 
gathering strength as it came. The officers and their 
families at Jutogh had been murdered, and the Goor- 
khas ■Nvero marching in j such were the tidings that 
spread through the station. What follows defies de¬ 
scription, 

That banner with a strange device,'* suave qui jpeAit, 
once hoisted, English valour knew no hounds. It over¬ 
flowed and swept the leading officers and their families 
with resistless force down precipicie and ravine, until it 
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THE . SIMLA PANIC. 

tlie heiglits of Dugsliai, or flie still 
liigher fortified barracks of Kussowlee, or threw them 
into the arms of the ueighhouriiig petty chiefs. Such 
were the doings of the Friday morning. There were 
ladies and children; the w'hile, whose husbands were dar¬ 
ing all in the plains, facing real mutiny and braving death 
in the midst of their own regiments,—and tlmj were left 
to .shift as best they might. On the church tower were 
watcdimen posted to report the first signs of an ad¬ 
vance from Jutogh bythe tolling of the ehiirch-bell, at 
the hill near the Bank were the two port-guns loaded, 
and the port-fire.s lighted, ready to be used the instant 
the bell sounded, to peal forth the concerted signal to all 
to rally to the Bank as a rendezvous. The morning had 
passed, the leading fugitives were well away, when 
about two o'clock the bell tolled, the gun.s boomed 
forth their warning, and a general rush of ladies and 
children, and the few officers that remained, with the 
tradesmen and their families, was made for tho Bank.' 
Here they congregated, some 400 in number, of whom 
above 100 were able-bodied men ; barricades had been 
lain up, muskets, stealthily removed fiom the G oorkha 
magazine, were distributed among the hcdligerents; 
and General Penny and some of the officers who 
were left tried to organise a defence. Hours passed on 

_^hours of agonising suspense—^ladies trembling for 

their helpless babes, and groaning in heart for the pro¬ 
bable fate of their absent husbands: homs were they 
in wliicli they “verily tested the bitterness of death.” 
At length it was reported that the Goorkhas were open 



fanded them on 
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to reason. A deputation was sent to treat tvith them., 
Some of them, mider Captain Sir E. Campbell of the 
doth Rifles, fearle.ssiy went to their lines ; others re¬ 
mained half-way. The result was, that the Goorkha-s 
demanded that the arms which they said had been 
.stolen from them should be given hack, their gnard.s 
at the Treasury be restored, the Bank he given up into 
their charge—and it seemed now to bo nece.ssary to con¬ 
cede all. It was no hearty approving avelcome with 
which the deputation were received on their return; but 
their word had been j)ledged, and every point was given 
up perhaps providentially so, for it is iinpo.s.sible to 
contemplate what might have been the issue.* 

Before daylight on Saturday morning a report came 
in that the Goorkhas had broken faith and were march¬ 
ing in. It was now hopeless to hold on, and a general 
flight was the result. To that flight no pen could do 
justice. Ladies toiling along on foot, vainly trying to 
persuade, entreat, threaten the hearers to hurry on 
with the yanpans in which were their helpless children, 
while men were outbidding each other, and ov,(bidding 
ladies, to seciu'e bearers for their baggage. However, 
fatigue and suft'ering were, with two exception.s, the 
only evil consequences of the flight, and in due time 
places of safety were gained. 

Nor was Sinaia the only place affected by the pre¬ 
sence of the Goorkhas of the Nusseree battalion. A 

’* And ono wJioso wife and children were among the probable victims 
may well God for their preservation, thongh their safety was 
scarcely to bo ascribed either to the courage or the tact of their 
defenders. 
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small guard of them were at Kussowl^o,-over tlie civil 
treasury ; and when they found the station wholly in 
their hands on the withdrawal of all except one ciom- 
pauy of H. M. 75th, and heard of the Simla doings, they 
semed the oppoidunity, forced l;he treasure-chest, helped 
themselves to their arrears of pay, to the amount of about 
7000 rupees, and niarclied off for Jutogh. As soon 
as they were gone, the police phmdered the remainder. 
The consternation of the few remaining residents of the 
station, chieily ladies and children, was great. Lord 
W. Hay suggested that all should hasten up to Simla; 
but Mr J. Taylor, the Assist.-Com. in charge, seeing 
how fatal such a step would be, remonstrated, and the 
danger passed off. 

The detachment, however, on their way up to .Simla, 
met the baggage of General Anson being carried down 
to ITmballa, and, byway of giving vent to their hatred, 
burnt or destroyed nearly the whole of it. Captain 
Brigg.s, an officer who had been long employed in that 
neighhourhood on the great Thibet and Hiudostaii 
road, and thus gained coirsiderable acquaintance and 
influence with the Goorkhiis, was sent back by General 
Anson from Kussowlee to endeavour to bring the men 
to reason, and empowered to grant full pardon pro¬ 
vided the corps would march j and he succeeded. Hie 
regiment was induced to appoint representatives to 
confer on their imagined wrongs ; their principal de¬ 
mands were acceded to, their arrears paid up,* and a 
general amnesty granted ; under shelter of which even 
* Mil Montgomer y‘' s Pm^ah MiUmj RepovU par. 45. 
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the Etiasowlee guard were enabled to escape puniali- 
ment. ■ 


I, 



At Simla quiet was restored after a few days, and 
families began to return, to find, despite the dire ru¬ 
mours of fires, plundering, and massacre—one officer 
declared he had seen his own house blazing !—to find 
that not a particle of furniture had been injured- 
ladies’ jewellery, even to their silver tliimbles on their 
work-tables, papers, drafts, &c., left on office desks^— 
all untouched ! Yet, with returning quiet, Simla had 
not restored confidence. For months it continued in a 
chronic state of panic. And no wonder; no wise pre¬ 
cautions were taken; contingents indeed were called 
in from the surroimding cliiefs, but were absorbed 
in guards over the official buildings and private resi¬ 
dence of the Superintendent of the Hill States. 

To re.sume the narrative of events. Uniballa was 
now fast filling; the three Eui’opean. corps had arrived, 
each mustering about 800 strong. But difficulties were 
increasing: there was no accommodation for the men : 
there were not tents enough to coyer one-half; they 
were huddled together as many as could be under 
canvass, and the rest doubled up in the 9tli Lancer 
barracks. Then how to push, them ou to .Delhi was 
the next difficulty. In fiict, difficulties presented them¬ 
selves on every side. 'Without any real military expe¬ 
rience, General Anson found himself at the head of a 
native army in open mutiny, and a European army he 
was utterly incapable of managing. The native troops 
he had always despised; and had taken so little pains 
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s contempt for them, that he rarely, if 
eveiv concluded an inspection of a native corps without 
taking away with him the muttered curses of ''Jack 
Sepoy/’ The native army ho had now condescended 
to attempt to conciliate by a general order;^ but it was 
all too late, and too weak to effect any good Then, 
unfortunately, General Barnard could give but little 
help. He had only landed a few weeks in the coxintry, 
and all liis Crimean experience and popularity were of 
no avail with an army so differently organised. The 
medical, departments demanded certain appliances be¬ 
fore (my force could take the field. The commissariat de¬ 
partment was wholly unable to supply them; althougli 
sufficient to meet the demands of the station itself, 
it was utterly inadequate for the demands of such a 
foi'ce thrown suddenly upon it. There was no carriage 
at hand—neither camels, elephants, carts, or bearers. 
Colonel W. B. Thompson, one of the most experienced 
and eftective officers of the department, frankly avowed 
his inability to meet the “ iiidents.^^ He declared him¬ 
self ready to throw xxp his appointment rather than 
attempt it; he would sacrifice himself ratlier than sacri¬ 
fice the amy. In this perplexity the Commander-in- 
Ohief found, as Lord Hardinge had clone before him, 

The following general order will show how little the crii^is was 
comprehended at headquarters 

^^ Tho Commander-in-Ghiof desires that oCGcers commanding native 
regiments will instantly inform their men that it has never been in¬ 
tended that any cartindge which can he objected to should he used hy 
thorn, and that they may rely upon the Commander-m-Chiefs a-ssur- 
anco that they will not be required to use objectionable cartridge now 
or hereafter.” 
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mi FOHSYTH FKOVIDES OAltmACJK. 

at the commiswiat depaitiMnt wa$ Bbt -meant^^^ fo 
suoli ernergeiicies, and, like Lord Haxdiiige,^* he turned 
fc<> the civil authorities of the district; and Ms call wa^ 
as promptly responded to. Jin indent was sent in for 
700 camels, 2000 c?ooK^-hearers, and 200 carts; and in 
less than a week Mr Forsyth f had collected abont 2000 
camels, as many hearers, and 500 carts, besides the 
elephants, camels, and carts that flowed in in streams 
from the Pitttiala rajah. Provisions, too, were colleet- 
ed in similar abundance, with the assurance that as 
much more as might be required was prociimble Then 
came the want of small-arm animnnition: there was 



* Lord rrardinj^o gave the following ovidonoo before tb.o Co^riinifctoo 
of :tho Houho of Commons on fcha 8th 'May 18fiS, Qaofition 2029 

When tho army entered the told, and had to move suddenly from 
TJmhalla to the Sutlej, of course wo wore not so prepared as wo should 
have been if wo had expected war a month beforehatKi. Wlyen I 
arrived at Umballa, having conferred with Lord Gongh, I callod for 
the Commissaiy-Goaera], and ho told mo that, according to the usual 
prejxii-ations for the anny, it would take a month or six weeks before 
tl\o cattle necessary for carrying supj.i>li©s about 150 milos, ho Foroito- 
poro, could bo lU’oduoed. I informed him that they must be ready 
in SIX days, aiul I sent for Major Broadfoot, who had served in the 
cornniissariat doparfcrnent, who wu.m an officer of very great niorlt anfl 
ability, and who was the GovernoivGonerarK political agent for the 
frontier, and told him the clifificulty we wore in, and. that, if avc had 
not cattle to carry provisions forward, wo must call upon the na¬ 
tive powers, who woro, under treaty, boimd to deposit them whe.ro 
we required them, at such plaoea and on such routes as tho Com- 
maiider-in-Chicf might appoint. Major Broadfoot having received tho 
routes from tho Quartorniasber-General, sat up the whole night/ aiui 
next moniing orders were despatched to the chiefs of the ' Bikh pro- 
teotod states' to furnish provisions, at the halting-places, .for a march 
of six or seven days, from Umballa to tho Sutloj; and xinder theMO 
arrangeineuts, rapidly made, the army never sufforod from want of 
provisions, though they may havo suffered from want of time to cook 
them. This servico was accomplis.bod by the cictivity, tho energy, mid 
pmctical knowledge of that most able man, Major Broadfoot. 
t Boo Appendix G. 
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regiment with scarcely a round per man of ball 
arnmnnition ; a troop of artilleiy with barely shot and 
shell enongh for a field-day. A call was immediately 
made on the Philour magazine. But Philour was 
nearly ninety miles off: this required time, and time 
involved men’s lives. 

Such was the state of things at Umballa. We now 
pass on to Philour. 

The telegraphic message for the siege-train Lad 
reached the fort of Philour on the moniing of the 
17tli, and within four days, by dint of Unceasing labour 
day and night, all was ready. In the meanwhile a 
couple of lakhs of small-arm ammunition were at once 
despatched to TTmballa in advance, for the use of the 
European troops, under a guard of the 8d N. I., who 
were relieved midway by some of the 4th Cavalry. 

The siege-train consisted of six 18-pounders, four 
8-inch howitzers, twelve 5|-inch mortars, five 9-pounder 
brass guns, one 24-pounder brass howitzer, and four 
8-inch mortars, with 500 rounds for each gun, together 
with 100 extra rounds for every light field-piece already 
with the force, or under orders to join it. Besides this, 
there were also to be sent down, under the same escort, 
ten lakhs of small-arm balled ammunition for the in¬ 
fantry, with eighteen lakhs of percussion-caps, and about 
3000 rounds of shot and shell for the field-batteries. 

Exciting indeed were the dutijjf in the magazine 
during these four days. The 3d N. I, cantoned outside, 
were known to be mutinous in heart, and report said 
they had sw'om the siege-train should never reach 



Dellu. The river Sutlej, too, rising every day from the 
melting snows above, threatened to sweep , away tho^ 
bridge of boasts before the train could possibly be ready. 
All was expedition and anxiety ; almost hourly was the 
te]6gi‘apli in leqxiest to allay the Gonmiander«im Chiefs 
anxiety for the safety of the fort: at length, on the 
morning of the 21st, the Philonr gate, which had 
been kept closed and guarded lest a spy or traitor 
should gain access, was thrown open, and the siege- 
train passed out in all its force. 

Tidings hacVnow arrived of the refusal of the:-N”us- 
seree battalion to inarch. The 3d N. I., perhaps eager 
to clear their character from imputation, though 'more 
probably to get the train into their hands, volunteered : 
no time was to be lost, and under pretence of revStOrerJ 
confidence they vv^ere allowed to escort it. Thus, at 
three o'clock in the niorning, the train began its long 
and perilous march' The river liad lisen, and was still 
rising, and eveiy hour was precious. Every pretiaution 
had been taken; the water above had been dammed 
up or drained off, in some measure to lessen the strain 
on the bridge, which had also been strengthened by 
additional hawsers. There were Lieut, J. C. Griffith, 
the Commissary of Ordnance, and Mr Eicketts, the 
Deputy-Commissioner of Loodiana (who had collected 
300 coolies to help), at either end of the bridge, watcli- 
ing and expediting the progress of the train. It crossed 
over slowly, but safely; and in less than two hours after, 
the bridge had gone ! ISTo sooner was the train fairly 
landed on the opposite bank than the 3d N*. I. were 
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and politely relieved of their charge, which was 
at once made over to a strong detacbment of troops, 
horse and foot, belonging to the Eajah of Jfabba, who 
had been re^nested by Mr Barnes, on the first news of 
the outbreak, to proceed to Loodiana* With tins de- 
tachment a small party of the 9th Irregular Cavalry, 
under Lieutenant Campbell, was also associated, and 
^xmder their united escort the siege - train proceeded 
onwards. Thus providentially was the train preserved 
from a twmfold danger, the rkm^ river and a rebel 
escort. Had the bridge broken before the train crossed, 
days and perhaps weeks would have been lost ; and 
wlio can calculate the possible consequences of that 
delay? Had the 3d I. refused to let it cross—and 
it was wholly in their power—the danger might hav$ 
been still greater. But, thanks to a disposing Provi- 
dence> the bridge was crossed, and the rebellious de¬ 
signs of the escort thwarted ! After delays and diffi¬ 
culties from unmanageable bullock-drivers and heavy 
sands, the toiu entered Loodiana at ten o'clock that 
night, having taken nearly twenty hours to accomplisli 
a distance of seven miles. Here another danger threat¬ 
ened, but passed over. A violent dust-storm, followed 
by torrents of rain, came on ; yet not a grain of powder 
xvas injured, though the whole camp was levelled with 
the ground. The 3poad was now clear, and compara¬ 
tively easy, and the train |)ushed on for ITmballa. 

Yet as one difficulty was surmounted, another seemed 
to arise, and the Commander-in-Chief lacked the energy 
or the experience to meet them vigorously. Hampered 
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EFFECTS OP The DELAY to MOVE. 

' imiolty of ammTUiitioii, liainperod by fcbe medical 
and'commissariat departments, whieli tvmild only move 
enr^le, be found himself stiU more hampered by the 
two N, I. regiments whom he had forgiven but could not 
tr#t- Chief Commissioner send mes - 

Stt^'e after message by telegraph entreating him to dts- 
ariii and disband them : they had broken their part of 
the veontrac'l of service by refusing to march as or- 
'derod ; that disobedience was an overt act of rebellion; 

■ on oui’ side they were not to be trusted, and as open 
enemies, once sent, adrift disarmed, they would be con¬ 
temptible, and would bo no welcome addition to the 
rebel ranks. Still there were voices raised in 'Umballa 
for the “ poor calumniated sepoys.” General Anson 
considered himself pledged; and they remained, a rmed. 
Nor would he move till the: expected .siege-train arrived, 
failing to see that his very delay alone made a siege- 
train necessary. A bold stroke at the outset, and 
Delhi might have been taken unawares. 

Here was one illustration of the evil of this delay. 
Kumal had been the rallying-point for the Delhi fugi¬ 
tives ; and while the ladies and children had been 
passed on without delay to Umballa, those of the Delhi 
a.nthoritie3 who had survived had made their stand 
here. Brigadier Graves and Mr Le Bas, representing 
respectively the military and civil authority of what 
was , once the station of Delhi, here behl on. The 
Nawab of Kurnai boldly threw in his lot with Govern¬ 
ment, * and pledged himself to stand or fall with them 

The Nawab of Kunial camo to Mr Le Bas and add Tossed him to 







KtlRMAL IN GREAT tJANtJFAl. ; 




3ge h.6 nobly kept. The Olioemt too^ V“.a4*'/ 
a.^ rcciuested; on this point, to bre^Ht, 

itV it might of rebeUion oiir 

warfs fTOXii below. Bat their position bad become 
ciitical; the population around were turbulent and 
threatening, and there was no sign of succour from 
Umballa. A further retreat seemed to be meviteblo. , 
A few hours would have seen Kuraal abandoned— 
wlieii the telegraphic message brought the welcome 
tidings that the advance had actually begun, and the 
first detachment of Europeans was moving on I It 
may seem a small matter whether Kurnal was held or 
abandoned, as the advancing European force might 
easily have retaken it; but they who swayed the Pun¬ 
jab knew otherwise, While Kurnal remained, English 
rule asserted itself. Had it gone/the whole country 
W’^ould have risen in revolt, the roads have been closed 
up, all communication cut off, Meerut isolated, and 
perhaps converted into a second Oawnpore. T.hat 
telegraph message saved Kurnal, kept the road open, 
preserved Meerut for a base of future operations, and 
Saharunpore beyond as a granary for the avenging 
army. 

The commissariat difficulty had been surmounted by 
the civil authorities. Mr Eorsyth had right zealously 


tho followiDg effect Sir, I have spent a sleepless night in meditat¬ 
ing on the state of affairs ; I have decided to throvr in my lot with 
yours. My sword, my purse, and my follower are at yoilr disposal, 

Bo well did ho act up to the eiigagoraont thus made, that after the 
fall of Oelhi a testimonial wa.s put into Ida hand by Mr Le Bas, equally 
hononrablo to both.—lUios* iVcics on tU Revolt, p. 90. 
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taxed tlie resources of ttie district, as has been irieii- 
tioaecl. .Equally effective tvas Mr .Bames’s appeal to 
the native chiefs. Puttiala poured in its caiTiage and 
provision of every kind; Jheend drew in along the 
road ample supplies for any force that might be col¬ 
lected. Still the Couunander-in-Chief would not move. 
His military advisers discoimaged the advance.* In 
vain did Mr Barnes point out the danger of this delay; 
in vain did Sir John Lawrence entreat him to strike a 
—to recover Delhi and the magazine at any eo.st, if 
he would save the coxmtiy ; by lying by he was playing 
the enemy’s game : our troops were loaing heart, and 
the rebels gaining confidence; the delay was terrible ! 
The Commander-in-Ohief denied that there was any 
delay, and waited on still at Umhalla. 

Twelve years before, a somewhat similar force had 
moved out of thi.s station. On the 10th December 
18-15, an express reached Umballa that the Sikhs had 

* The author, tliotigh Ratisfiod, from information rocoivocl front tJae 
spot, that such was the case, would have hesitated to montioii this, had 
not Sir J. Lawrence given it otheial puhlioity 

The Chief Oommissionor presumes that no officer would now deny 
that an immediate advance upon Delhi was the right course. But at 
that time such was not the opinion of the Oomnmnder'in-Chiof s militoiy 
advisers. His Excellency assured the Chief Oommissionpr that eveiy 
ofFicor whom he consulted was averse to this measui'e. Tiie Chief, Cora- 
mii^sionor believes now (as he u.rged then) that, if our troopM Imd not 
advanced from TJraballa upon Delhi, the w’hole population hetwoenthe 
Jumna and the Sutlej would have risen; and that the chiefs of Put¬ 
tiala, Jheend, aiid'Nahha, who performed such excellent service after- 
wards, would, even if they had stood by us, have been deserted by 
their own troops, . or else would have been compelled by those troops 
to join the insiUTecbion, But the advance of our troops towards 
Delhi, and the victory at Badlee Serai near that city on the 8th June, 
proved to the country that there was vitality in our cause and power on 
our sido/'—CHtEF CoMMissiONEU’s Punjab Mutiny Report^ par. 5. 




Sir Hugli (S-ongli, fclieti OoHiriiander-in-Chief, -with 
Lord Hardinge at Ms elbow, had Iinrled a force of 
4000 Enropeans on the van of the Sikh arniy, and 
gained the glorioua victory of Moodkee. A similar 
period was now' suffered to elapse after the DelM mas*- 
sacre before ea single European Moved from Umhalla! 
And then they moved in dribblets. On the ISth a 
^squadron of H. At 9th Lancers and four companies of 
the Hon. Company’s 1st Eusiliers with, i four guns ; op 
the 21 St, the xeraainder of the l.st Fasiliers, with another 
squadron of lancers, and four more guns ; , on. the 23di 
H.At 75th, with the 60th N. I. in charge; and on the 
24th the Comrnander-in-CMef brought up the rear, 
Consisting of six companies of the 2d Fusiliers and 
a squadron of the 4th Light Cavalry, leaving behind 
in Fmballa four companies of the 2d Fu.siliers to pro¬ 
tect cantonments. 

After the utter loss of one week, it took another 
week to set the army fairly under W'eigh. The whole 
force that poured out of Umhalla this week consisted 
of H. A1 9th Laneers, some 450 sabres, under Colonel 
J. Hope Grant, C.B.; I£ AI. 76th, about 800 strong, 
under Colonel Herbert j 1st Fusiliers, about the same 
strength, under Major Jacob ; six companies of the 2d 
Fusiliei’.?, about 550, under Colonel St G. D. Showers ; 
Captain Tunier’s troop of horse-artillery ; Captain 
M oney’s troop (with the 9-pouiiders from the native bat¬ 
tery, which had been ordered in from Noorpoor, instead 
of his own 6-pounders); one squadron of 4th Native 
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i Sutlej the day before. By the 18th; 




' THE DEATH OF GENERAL AN&ON. 

Oavaliy,. 'under Colonel OlaytoB ; and the 60tli jN . I, 
tmder Colonel T. Seaton, C'.B.--the whole Enropean 
force feeing; about 450 cavalry, and rather more than 
2000 infantry, with twelve light guns. 

But it soon became apparent that the crowded 
barracks at ■Uinballa during those days of delay hud 
told upon the army. The germs of disease there sown 
quickly began to show themselves. The advance had 
scarcely reached Kunial when cholera broke ont, and 
claimed its victims among high and low. Among the 
first was Genei'al Anson himself. He reached Knrnal 
on the 25th ; the next day the telegraph reported his 
seizure, and summoned General Barnard from TJmhalla. 
On the 27th the Gommaiider-in-Ohief died, and General 
Baniai-d took command of the force. Alas ! how many 
“ a soldier good ” in the brave little band that hastened 
along that road panting for glory or revenge, was soon 
to follow him to “ that dark inn, the grave V’ 

TJmhalla had in the meanwhile been strengthened 
by troops from I'littiala. The Maharajah had placed 
1000 men (700 infantry and 300 cavalry) at the service 
of Mr Barnes, for the express object of guarding can¬ 
tonments against any rise of the neighhoriring popula¬ 
tion. But rumours were coming in of trouble to the 
eastward. It was reported that two companies of the 
5th. N. I., sent out to Roopnr in order to be out of 
harm’s way, soon showed their mutinous spirit, and 
began to spread disaffection in the neiglihourhood. 
Here lived a man named Mohur Singh, a Sikh sirdar, 
once kardar (or minister) to the ex-chief of Eoopur, who 



jhad been deposed after the Punjab campaign for collu¬ 
sion with the Sikhs. No sooner did the detachment of 
the 5th N. I arrive at Eoopur, than this man began to 
tamper with them ; and they needed but little encou¬ 
ragement. His influence soon showed itself. Captain 
Gardner, the officer coinmanding them, was openly in-'* 
suited; and when, on reporting their mutinous state, 
ho received orders to arrest the malcontent sirdar and 
send Mm to tJmballa for trial, the sepoys declared 
theii* intention to protect him, and swore he should 
never be taken prisoner. The detachraent was then 
immedately recalled; and after their departure Mohur 
Singh was seized by the police and sent in a prisoner 
to Umballa 

A gjingular coincidence, and one fraught with no 
ordinary danger, now occurred. The siege-txmii' from 
Philour, and the Goorkhas from Simla, which tliey mre 
to have escorted, met at Umhalla, On the eyi^ning of 
the 27th, the advance party of the Nusseree batta-lion 
reached the camping-ground with the camp colours; 
Scarcely had they arrived, when some sepoys of the 
5th N. I. found thek way out and began to tamper 
%vith them. It was suggested that the Goorkhas had 
irrevocably ruined their character; their ndmi (good 
name) was gone—they would never be trusted again; 
so they might as well avow themselves, and make a 
bold stroke for Delhi- A more favourable opportunity 
could never offer. They were both (Goorkhas and the 
5th N, I,) still armed ; the station was almo.st unpro-r; 
tected—a mere handful of Europeans; the 
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at haBd, very wealdy guarded; nothing would be easier 
than to ‘‘ rise/' setee the trainband carry it off to the 
Bang of X).elliL 

The man to whom this tempting offer was made was 
a foithfiil little Goorkha, and a pmdent one. He at 
once replied that he could not answer for Ms comrades; 
but the men of the 5th N. I. had better come over in 
the morning when the regiment marched in, and sound 
them. He liimself reported the circumstance to Major 
Bagot, the commanding officer, directly he reached the 
ground. 

Major Bagot called up all whom he considered the 
more trustworthy of the native officers, and told them 
what had passed, and said he placed the honour of the 
regiment in theii* hands, calling on them to deliver up 
any man preaching treason in their lines. Several men 
of the 5th H, I. came into camp, and little knots were 
formed in different parts; yet the morning passed 
away, and no report came. At length Major Bagot 
called up his native officers and asked what was pass¬ 
ing. They admitted that the 5th N. I. men were 
urging the Goorklias to rise, but no plan had been sug¬ 
gested on which to base a charge of treason. 

Happily the danger was known also in cantonments. 
Mr Barnes and Major Maitland (commanding the sta¬ 
tion as well as the 5th N. I.) had been in close consult¬ 
ation, and the result was that that afteniooxi the 5th 
N. I, were drawn up on their own parade-grotmd (while 
two companies of Europeans were also drawn , up close 
by, though out of sight), and the order was given to lay 
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down tlieir arms. ' They obeyed wifcbout any apparent 
liesitation. 

That nigbt the Goorkhas marched eastward into 
the Sahftrimpoxe district, the siege-train passed on to¬ 
wards Ijelhi, and the cloud which had for spme hours 
hung over UmbaUa was quietly dispersed. 

Thus ended the month of May. 




CHAPTER VIIL 


[June 1S57,"-Fart I»] 

TOR AI>nKEBS ,0F SIB JOHN LAWRENCE TO THE SETOyS-—THE 
GENERAL STATE OP THE COUNTRY—AFP AIRS IN THE CITY OP 
DELHI —*• HURKIANAH — UMBALLA — LAHORE — THE .MOVABLE 
COLUMN — irMRITSUR — JULLUNDHXTR — THE OUTBREAK — THE 
PUR3UIT—SUSSARA GHAT—LOODIANA- 

The niontli of June was ushered in with a manly 
addi'css,— 

From the Chief Commissioner of.the Punjab to the 
Hikdostanee Soldiers of the Bengal .A-RMY: 

Dated Ist June 1857- 

Sepoys,—‘You will have heard that maBy aepoys and 
sowars of the Bengal army have proved faithiesa to their ssdt 
at Meerut, at Delhi, and at Ferozepore- Many at the latter 
place have been already punished. An army has assembled, 
and is now close to Delhi^ prepared to punish the mutineers 
and insurgents who have collected there. 

Sepoys,—I warn and advise you to prove faiihful to youi* 
salt, faithful to the Government who have give.u your fore¬ 
fathers and you service for the last huhtlred years j faithfal 
to that Government who, both in cantonments and in the 
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field, Las baen careful of yoiir welfare and interests, and who, 
in yoTir old age, has given you the moans of living comfort* 
ably in your homes* '^Oiose who have studied history know- 
well that no army has ever been more kindly treated than 
that of India, 

Those regiments which now remain faithful will receive 
the rewards due to their constancy; those soldiers who fall 
away now will lose their service for ever. It will be too late 
to lament hereafter wlien the time has passed by;—now is 
th e opportunity of proving your loyalty and good fait h. The 
British Government will never want for native soldiers, In 
a month it might raise 60,000 in the Pun jab alone. If the 
^ Foorbeah’^ sepoy neglects the present day, it will never 
return. There is ample force in the Punjab to crush all 
mutineers. The chiefs and people are loyal and obedient, 
and the latter only long to take your place in the aiuny. All 
will unite to crush you. Moreover, the sepoy can have no 
conception of the power of England. Already fi^om every 
quarter English soldiers are pouring into India. 

“You know well enough that the British Government 
have never intenfiered with your religion. Those who tell 
you the contrary, say it for their own base purposes. Tine 
Kindoo temple and the Mohammedan mosque have both 
been respected by the English Ghverament, It wjis but the 
other day that the Jumma Mosque at Lahore, which had 
cost lakhs of rupees, and which the Siklis had converted into a 
magazine, was restored to the Mohammedans. 

“ Sepoys,—My advice is that you obey your officers. Seize 
all those among yourselves who endeavour to mislead you. 
liOt not a few bad men be the cause of your disgrace. If yon 
have the will, ^yoii can easily do this, and Government will 
consider it W ^ of your fidelity. Proye by your conduct 
that the loyalty m the sepoy of Hindostan has not degenerated 
from that of his ari'cestors. 

John Lawrenck, GA^CWwwoner.” 
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It vas a checkered prospect on whfcli the new mpixtli 
opened. 

Now* and again a mail would slip through froin the 
south, bringing the cheering news that beyond Meerut 
all seemed still safe. One day came Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence’s noble address to the Lucknmv troops, touching 
everywhere a chord of sympathy and emulation; thbn 
came Mr Colvin’s speech to the Agra sepoys, followed 
by a proclamation* which was received with amaze¬ 
ment in the Punjab, and boldly ignored by men who, 
despite the Lieutenant-Governor’s delegated authority, 
refused to have their hands tied, when only freedom 
of action, vigour, and stem ju-stice, could save the 
country. The various letters and papers thus coming 
in reported all as yet quiet up to the end of May ; 
but all excitement, and anxiety. Sir Henry Lawrence 
spoke as a man prepared f(5i- a struggle, come when 
it might; Mr Colvin as one who would avert the 
struggle at any price by conciliation, At Lucknow, 

* TliQ ppoolairiatloii ran os follows, dated Afija., May 25 

.All soldiers ongaged in the late disturbances^ who are desirous of 
goinof to their homes, and who give up their arms at tho nearest civil " 
or military Governmont post, and retire quietly, shall be. permitted to 
do so unmolested. 

M any faithful soldiers have been drawn into .resistance to Govern* 
ment only boeauso they were in the ranks, and could not escape from 
thorn; or because they really thought thoir feelings of religion and 
honour injnrocl by the measures of Government. This feeling was 
wholly a mistake ; but it acted onxmen’s minds. A proclamation now- 
issued by the Govornov-General in Council is perfectly explicit, and 
will remove all doubt on this point. 

Only evibrninded instigators in the disturbances, and those gu.ilty 
of heinous crimes agjiinsfc private persons, shall be punished. 

All those who appear in arms against the Goveinimetit, after this 
proclamation is known, sliall be treated as open enemies/* 
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reported to be still oocupied—so tliey 
were at Agia ; but iii tlie civil lines all tlie Europeans 
were fortifying tliemselves in large native houses, and 
the fort was being got ready, while the whole country 
round was in commotion. At Allygurli all was still 
quiet; and at Cawnpore, Sir Hugh Wheeler held his 
own. 

All these items of news,- bearing date to the end of 
May, tended to raise the hope, faint thongh it was, that 
the outbreak might still be partial, chiefly confined to 
the northern portion of the Doab, and that the prompt 
recovery of Delhi might yet restore peace. To that 
event all eyes in the Punjab were toned. The troops 
thirsted for it, and fretted at the delay. Timorous 
natives of every grade waited for it to decide their 
course, and augured ill frdm the delay. 

Here appears on the scene one who was to perform 
no ordinary part in the opening drama. Lieutenant 
W. S. E. Hodson was a man whom the discriminating 
eye of Sir H, Lawrence had some years before singled 
out, and who had risen, by his general intelligence 
and personal gallantry, to the coveted post of officiat¬ 
ing Commandant of the Guides. But having incurred 
the grave displeasure of the Punjab authorities, he 
had, in 1856, lost this appointment, and returned 
to Ills own regiment, the 1st Bengal Eusiliers, at Dug- 
ahai, with a wide-spread feeling of regret among 3,11 
whb knew Hodson—and who did not, at least by 
name ?—that, whether justly or not, so much energy and 
prowess should be lost to the frontier, and be buried 
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in the eoinparatlve idleM& mdk dull routine of a'Euro¬ 
pean regiment at a hill statioB. So deeply did his 
comiBandaBt, Colonel Weldraan, feel this, that he 
represented it in strong terms to the CommaiKler-in- 
Cliief; and when General Anson realised the impend^ 
ing crisis, he at once etppropriated Hodson for special 
work—first to be Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
for the piirj)Ose of organising a real Secretuntelli- 
gence department, for it at present existed only in 
name. 

Within a very few hours, Hodson had the opportu¬ 
nity of giving* proof of the wisdom of such a choice. 
Conuniinication with Meerut was quite suspended, and 
it was of vital importance that the authorities there 
should be apprised of the Coinmander-m-Chiof^s plans, 
in order to effect a junction with the force proceeding 
from Umballa. But it was a wwk of great fatigue 
and no little peril General Anson thought of Hodson ; 
for at Uiubana the general saying was, If it can be 
done, Hodson is the man to do it/’ At Meerut, too, 
the hope lay in him. One night,’’ wrote an officer at 
Meenit,^ *^oii outlying picket, this subject (of restor¬ 
ing communication with Umballa) was discussed. I 
said, ^ Hodson is at Umballa, I know, and Ill bet be 
will force his way through and open communications 
with the Oommander-in-Chief and ourselves/Hodwsou 
had gone on to Kuiiial, and at once offered to do it. 
General Anson telegraphed his consent: and wifchiii 


This letter tUe autlior saw. It is also (iuoted in HUDSON’S 
TwdVii Years, at p. with a few particulars of tlio adveiitui*e. 
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-two liouts Hodson telegraphed back to the 
Com tnander-iii-Chief from Kumal that he had forced 
his way,—a fe w Jheend horsemen for his escort, and 
OHO led horse for a relay,—delivered the message to 
General Hewitt, and brought back the papers which the 
Gommander--in-Chief wanted; and in four hours more 
ho delivered them in per.3on at Uinballa! 

In the meanwhile, the gallant Ekjah of Jheend, with 
his little well-organised force of 800 men of all arms, 
attended by Captain M'Andrew, was pressing on as 
the vanguard of the army, eollecting supplies as he 
went, taking point after point; first occupying Panee* 
put, then Sursowlee, and then Race. 

The Maharajah of Puttiala, impatient to be him¬ 
self also in tlie fore-front, was hardly persuaded to 
content hiin-self with sending a small force of horse 
and foot under his kinsman General Pnrtab Singh, 
while he himself remained at Puttiala, nobly co-operat ¬ 
ing in the scarcely less important duties of protecting 
and preserving the peace about Thaneysur and the 
surrounding district, guarding the main road from 
Kuinal to Philour:, and, indeed, more or less covering 
the. whole country between the Jumna and the Sutlej 
with a network of levies and police, altogether num¬ 
bering about 5000 men, and throwing 1000 more in¬ 
to Plmballa cautoninents.* To the south-east, again, 
were the many Manjha Sikh chiefs already mentioned. 
They rose to a man in favour of Government, gratified 

^ Hi« stipulated fmx>ply in time of peace is 100 sawai'S for civil, duty 
at Umbalia. 
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in the confidence idacecl in them. Mr Barnes's call on 
them for contingents was promptly met. Some wh o 
•were inadvertently o^ others on whom no 
such claira lay, came forward, entreating to be. allb^ted 
to take their share. These contingent.?, STiddenly rai.sed, 
with no discipline or training, would have been of little 
value in active sen-doe, bat now proved invtiliuible 
in the character of* police, strengthening the thana^ 
(police stations), furnishing escorts, guarding road.s, 
and suppressing every attempt at rnutiny or even rob¬ 
bery. Some of these chieftains, too, placed themsclve.s 
iit the head of their little contingents, and did good 
service during those eventful days of misrule, pre¬ 
senting a perfect “non-conducting medium” between 
the .Punjab and the turbulent districts acro.ss the 
Jumna, ■ 

Behind the hreakwater thus thrown out by the 
Jheend and Pattiala forces to repel the billow.? of 
rebellion raging beyond, all was comparatively still 
water; here the detachments of troops from Umballa 
were moving on and forming tip, preparing to thrmv 

their concentrated strength on .Delhi. 

One change had taken place in the advancing amiy. 
At the earnest remonstrance of the officers and, men 
of the European regiments, the 6()th N. I, the only na¬ 
tive corps (besides a squadron of 41-h Cavalry) in the 
force, were withebawn, and sent ofl’ to Rohtuk to reoc- 
eupy that Station. They 'were not to be trusted, and 
treachery within .m.ight have proved fatal to the whole 
force. Yet if the Eur6pean.s regarded the presence of 
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h N, I. as dangeroits, it may bo doubted if the 
men of the 60th were not themselves iu greater danger 
from Idle Europeans, Every Iday’s advance brought 
maddening proofs of Poox-beali and Goojur atrocities. 
Fugitives, who had been providentially preserved fcoin 
the Delhi fiends and GoDjiir monsters, were coming in 
—ddr Balfour and Miss Smith, Sir T. Metcalfe, Lieut. 
C. Thomason, and many more, each with their tales of 
suffering. In viliages along the roadside W’ere found 
trophies of robbery and murdei’; English ormnnents 
and dres.^ea Villagers, even at the foot of the gallows, 
exultirigly told of Avoinen defamed and murdered, and 
children butchered! What wonder if revenge were 
the ruling passion in many an English soldier’s breast 
at such tales and such sights I What wonder if a 
Poorbeah regiment in the force were neither welcome 
nor safe ! 

Tlie tidings from Delliij too, were gloomy and sadden¬ 
ing. Spies were thrown in by the Jheend Eajah, througli 
whom it became known tliat the delay at TJmballa, so 
fatal to the Ixealtli of the troops, had not been without 
its opposite effect on the mutineers. In the city, the 
first burst of excitement and consequent disorganisation 
had gradually settled down. The rebels, emboldened 
by our delay in advancing, were beginning to think of 
making a stand and preparing for defence, strength¬ 
ened as they were already by sowars from the Gwa¬ 
lior Contingent and other places. Mirxa Aboo Bukr, 
the son of the late heir-apparent, had been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial Forces, Let- 
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. TilE KING CALU ON NATOTJ CTiriEFS, 

ter.^ had been sent by the King to all the native 
prixice.s around, calllxig on tlietn to rally inund their 
liege loixV’ and cveiything betokened a determined 
resistance. The Nawab of Jlurjjur had openly joined 
them, and the Bullubgurh Cliief was ready to play the 
taitor. 

A.t this time occurred an incident demanding spe¬ 
cial notice. A letter from the King of Delld was 
found one morning in the letter-box at the^gate of 
the Piittiala chiefs palace, calling on the Maharajah 
to rally round the Imperial" standard. It ran as 
follows:— 



To him of nohlo rank and loixlly dignity, oiir own devoted 
vassal, worthy of our confidence and favour, tha union 
of benevolence and high-mindedness, jCSTfAx In0F.r &ikgh 
Bahadur, the Maharajah of Puttiala. 

* Dated the 2,Ujf lUmazan. • 


** My life ia passing from my lips, como, tlion, that I may survive; 

Fi.r if 1 ceasG to be, what will hocomo of you? 

Of the down fid of tlie present Gk»vonimcnt, and of the 
great revolutions in the course of development, which are at 
present being bruited about, yon have heard from the papei‘a. 
Belying upon your well-proved devotedness and loyalty to> 
wards this our favour-bestowing family, you are written to, 
that with all possible speed you present yourself at our court, 
resembling that oi Khiurcm (Cyivis), with a suitably equip)ped 
force. 

'.rius matU?r admits of no delay, for in this extremity 
Thoio is noitlier plan of attack nor way of escape, 


In such strait, therefore, it behoves you, as ymu desire the 
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^ of our power aud oiu- welfare, to obey tbis summons 

without delay.” 

The Mahai’ajah'—the grandson of Sahib Singh, on 
whonx the Sunnud (royal patent) of Akhbar Shah (the 
father of tlio traitor King of Delbi) had, at the dicta¬ 
tion of the British Grovernment, conferr-ed that title in 
1817—no sooner receiyed this letter from the “Lion'j! 
month” at his palace gate,* than he at once, with 
unhesitating -f-forwarded it to Mr Barne.s- for 

transmission to the Chief Commissioner—an act ■which 
set the seal to Li.s allegiance. 

At. Umballa the aspect of affairs continued much tho 
same, taxing the utmost caution and rigour to suppress 
the first sign.s of disaffection. The two companies of 
tlie 5th N. I. had come in from Eoopur; five men con¬ 
cerned in the riot at Roopur were identified, and tried 
by a civil commission, and, with the sirdar Mohur 
Singh, were sentenced to death. Tour natire officers 
were tried by court-martial for the military offene.e of 
concealing mutiny, and were also capitally sentenced; 
the rest of tlie tsvo companies were disarmed and dis¬ 
banded. The station itself remained q'uiet, but tho 
country was much disturbed. Small bands of Feroae- 
pore fugitire.s passing through -were .screened by the 


At tho pAlacd of tho Mahamjah of Puttiala ie a box fixed against 
tho oiitor gate,-into which all letters, cornpJaints petitions, aro 
placed, and tho contents daily laid before the Maharajah. In this box 
tho letter from tho King of Delhi was found. 

+ UnlimtaCmg' loyaliy his was. The story—^which fippears in a work 
entitled The Crms in the tho MaliarajaKs taking two days 

to consider which course bo should adopt, is at once roftitod. 
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vliiagers, so that attempts made to cut tliein o(F by 
small parties from Uiuballa were always unsuccessful; 
they were never caught! 


Itrom the westward appalling rumours were coming 
in. The advance of th% rebels on Eohtuk had lost us 
that treasuiy, though providentially Mr J. A. Loch and 
the other European residents W'ere able to effect their 
e.scape into the Puttiala district, and thence came into 
Kiirnal and Uinhalla. Keports came in that four of the 
rebel troopers had galloped on, carrying along the torch 
of rebellion, and that Hurrianah,* that land of fertility, 
was in a blaze, and that every Christian in Hansi and 
Hissar had been massacred. This proved not to be liter¬ 
ally true, for some few did escape; but the .saciifice of life, 
of every age arid sex, was appalling; and the atrocities 
perpetrated in that district were scarcely less awful than 
those which Delhi itself had witnes.sed a fortnight be¬ 
fore. Some sowars sent in by the Nawab of Dadree, at 
Mr J. Wedderburn’s request, first caught the infection. 
The Eedf (May the 25th) had been allowed to ims 
over withoiTt any Mohammedan demonstration and up¬ 
roar ; but on the 2f)th they threw off all restraint. Carry¬ 
ing with them the 4tli Irregular Cavalry, they opened 
the jail, released the prisoners, attacked the civilians 
in their very kutcheries. The chuprasees, and the sepoys 
of the Hurrianah Tight Infantry, prordng faithless, all 
fell easy victims. The rehellion at once .spread through 
the whole district: few liours saw Hansi, Hissar, and 

* Said to bo called so from its verdure—AHrm (green). 

f A great Mohammedan festival. 
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Sirsee involved ill one common rmn. Tiie populatioiji 
around rose^ and equalled in cold-blooded atrocities tLd 
Gfoojurs of the neiglibotiring district, hunting down and 
most barbarously ill-treating a|l who had succeeded in 
escaping from the treacherous sowars and sepoys. The 
Nawabs of Dadree and Eunneea were believed to bo 
deeply implicated. The Bikaneer rajah stood forth 
nobly, and sheltered all who could escape into his terri¬ 
tory, and by him many lives were saved. To punish 
these rebels, and the still more inhuman Eanglnir 
population, General Van Conrtlaiid, of Sikh repute, 
who had been in civil employ since the annexation, and 
"was at the time at Ferozepore, was called on to raise a 
force. .'Readily did he desert the pen and the office- 
desk to resume the sword and saddle. His name acted 
like a charm; many an old Sikh wlio had laid aside 
the sword for the ploughshare now sprang foiward at 
the call; and he who had held high command in the days 
of Runjeet Singh, found Sikhs again rallying to his 
standard, and was soon surrounded by a body of old , 
trained soldiers.^ The Bikaneer rajah sent at once 500 
men ; and the Nawab of Bhawulporo was called on for 
a. similar force, which he reluctantly and tardily sup¬ 
plied. General Van (Joxirtland was soon in the field 
with a force sufficient to reconquer and hold that 
district. 

At Lahore little had occurred since the morning of 

* Many of the fine old fellows knew perfectly the European diill, but 
enly the Frmch words of command, which told of the days when ilun- 
jeot had his forcea trained by such men as Ventura, and Allard, and 
AviUbile. 



the ISth May. The fort \ya>g safe, and strongly 
gamsoned by Europeans ; and the cantonment of 
Mean Meer retained the same appeiirance of quiet 
gnardedncss. 

Only one change had taken place : the Sikh sepoys 
of the three N. I. corps, hurt at being involved in the 
common disgrace with their Poorbeah comrades, had 
respectfully remonstrated; and Brigadier Corbett, at 
the suggestion of Mr D. F. M‘Leod,^ rejoicing to he 
able to show bis confidence in their unshaken loyalty, 
drafted them ont of their several regiments, formed 
them into a separate body, and restored to them their 
arms. Cheering was it to niaak the happy look and 
buoyant step with Avliich these men, fretting, as they 
had done with downcast air at the implied ' suspi¬ 
cion, now accepted these proofs of restored confidence, f 
and with ready zcSal relieved the Europeans of some of 
their lieavy and almost incessant guards. This, too, 
was followed by another important step. To show the 
fullest confidence in this class, an order was issued that 
all SiWis belonging to regiments quartered south of 
Umballa, who were on leave north of the Sutlej, should 
present themselves at Lahore. Here they soon congre¬ 
gated, and at once became the nuclei of new regiments. 

One cause of anxiety certainly renuiined: the 8th 

* I*unj(ih Mui 'my Reporty pam. 190. 

f nns) wfis TYiost striking. Tho author was passsitig through La- 
boro at tlio tiino, and was stnick with the change. Shortly after, a 
further sopiutitioD took place. The BAoJporeeSy natiTos of a district so 
called near Bcjioros, wero singled out aud kept apart from the Poor- 
beahs. 
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Caviihy, though rlisaimedi weK? still raouiited, and as 
such were a fomidable body. The means, however, were 
now close at hand for giving tho finishing-stroke to 
the bold measure of May the 13th ; for with the arrival 
of the Moveable Column, which was already within three 
marches, and was being hurried on, this cause of anxiety 
would be at once removed. 

In its now reduced proportions, tire Goliimn entered 
Lahore on the morning of the 8d of June, consisting of 
H, M. 52d Light Inbintry, under Colonel Campbell; 
Major M,. Dawes’ troop of horse-iirtilkny; Captain Gr. 
Bourchier’s company and light field-battery ; Major E. 
E. Knatchbull’s native company and battery; a wing 
of the 9tli Light Cavalry, under Major W. Baker ; the 
16th Irregular Cavalry, under Major W. W. Davidson ; 
a wing of the I7th Irregular Cavalry, under Captain P. 
B. Hocl-dn ; and the S5th Light Infantry, under Colonel 
A. (1. F. J, Younghusband.j* The arrival of the co¬ 
lumn fi-om above, and the 2d Punjab Cavalry, under 
Captain Nicholson, from Kohat, furnished the means of 

^ When tlio order came for H. M. 52(1 Light Infantry and tho 
Art,illery to join tho Moveable Colunm, Brigadier Brind had, on his own 
rGS{,K>nfdbility, held back 200 men of the 52d, and two guns of Uavves’ 
troop, for tho safety of tho station of St^alkote, whore the 46th N. I. 
and a wdng of tho 9t.h Cavalry still romainod ; but a peremptory oj’der 
came for them, and this little force was most reluctantly Kent off by 
tho brigadier, under Colonel Dennis of the 62<1, to overtake tho Oolunm 
at .Lahore. H. M. 2ltb Begimortt and the Ivnniaon Battalion (Ooor- 
klias) had crossed the Chenab and enoampod at Wuaeerabad, when, 
on tho night of tlie 29th May, they wore summonod back towards the 
frontier. 

d* Tho Moveablo Column found temporary accoimnodation in tho old 
disused linos which, in the da 3 rs of “the Regency/’ had held the Army 
of Occupation, 
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THE 8th CAVALRr mSMOUNTED. 

completely di^iabling the disaffected troopers of the 8th 
Cavalry, This was effected in the following luaimer : 
by a slight, change in the usual marching-order of 
the OolumTi, as they entered Lahore, H. Jf. 52d were 
l>laced in front; and it liad been privately communi¬ 
cated to the officer commanding, that while the left 
wing and the rest of the Column lialted at Annarlaxllee, 
the right wing was to march on to Moan Meer (six 
miles farther on), and take up ground at tlio central 
picket. It arrived in the dim twilight, and drew up 
alongside the picket, which consisted of two companies 
of H. M, 81st Foot, and four guns of the horse-artilleiy, 
and Nicliolson's irregular cavalry. The 8th were then 
ordered out. Overawed by the presence of so large 
a Europetau force close by, and the imsympathising 
Punjabees at their side, they sullenly obeyed the order 
to dismount. Many of the troopers maliciously let 
loose their horses, which, freed from all restraint, bore 
down on those of the irrogular.s, causing great confusion 
and some injury among the irregular sowars : Captain 
Nicholson himself was lamed by a severe kick in the 
niilee. The feat, however, was achieved. 

llie column halted at Lahore for a week, and during 
that time was called on to witness and take part in, 
for the first time, a public execution, which for many 
weeks after was to be a j>ainfully familiar scene. Two 
3oth Light Infantry were charged with 
using seditious language, and endeavouring to instigate 
their comrades to open mutiny. They were tried, and 
condemned to be blown away from guns. Three native 




officers who reported tlieir conduct, and borewitness 
against them, were deservedly rewarded. The execu¬ 
tion took place on the 9th of June in the presence of 
the whole column. At its close, Brigadier-General 
Chaiaberlaiu addressed the 35th Light Infantry, in his 
o^rn manly style, to the following effect 

‘‘ Native Oihcers and Soldiei’s of the 35tli Light Infantry,— 
You have just seen two men of your own regiment blown 
from guns. This is the punialiment I will inflict on all traitors 
and mutineers, and your consciences will tell you what pun¬ 
ishment they may expect hereafter. Those men have been 
blown from a gun, and not hung, because they were Brahmins, 
and I wished to save them from the pollution of the hang¬ 
man’s (sweeper’s) touch, and thus prove to you that the British 
Government does not wish to injure your caste and religion. 
I call upon you to remember that each one of you has sworn 
to bo obedient and faithful to your salt. Fulfil this sacred 
oath, and Hot a hair of your head shall he hurt. God forbid 
that I should have to take the life of another soldier; but, 
like you, I have sworn to be faithful and do my duty, and I 
%viii fulfil my vpw by blowing away every man guilty of sedi¬ 
tion and mutiny, as I have done to-day. Listen to no evil 
counsel, but do your duty as good soldiers. You all know 
full w'ell that the reports about the cartridges are lies, propa¬ 
gated by traitors whose only desire is to rob and murder. 
Those scoundrels, who profess to find cowl’s j^d pig’s fat in 
the cartridges, no longer think them forbidden when they 
break into mutiny, and shoot down women and children. 
Sabahdar Gyadeen Patuck, Subahdar Boostum Singh, and 
Jlavildiu' Gunga Been Clio why, you have done well. I will 
l>ring your conduct to the notice of the Governor-General of 
India, who will reward your loyalty. Private Bamphul 
Sookul, you heard the mutinous and seditious language which 





was Spoken by the two sepoye, and on the court-martial you 
would not give evidence. You are Mse to your salt, and 
shall be punished/ 


That night saw the column again on the move. 
Early the previous morning, the telegraph broiiglit up 
from Jullimdliur the anTioiincement that the sepoys 
there had risen: some officers were wounded, and tlie 
mutineers were making for Philour, The tidings did 
not at. first cause any great anxiety : on the contraiy, 
it seemed a relief that they had gone, and the European 
force at Jullimdhnr would now be free to act. Their 
escape wavS thought impossible. With aEimopean regi¬ 
ment and a troop of horse-artillery in the station, the Sut¬ 
lej a fcAV miles beyond, with the fort at Philour strongly 
garrisoned, and Rotliney’s 4th Sikhs on the left bank 
ready to dispute their passage, their destruction seemed 
inevitable. But the next, day dispelled all such hopes. 
As soon as the telegTai>hic wire was repaired, which 
the rebels had cut, it brought up the saddening news 
that hours had been suffered to escape before the pur¬ 
suit was attempted, that the mutineers had got clear 
away, and were broken up into bands in different 
directions, threatening to disturb the whole country. 

It was this disastrous news which hurried off' Cham¬ 
berlain, and ill two forced marches he brouglit the 
column into Uiuritsiir. The great fear was, lest that 
city, with its vast population, ever ill at ease, and now 
likely to he emboldened by the Jullundhur outbrealc, 
and incited by any stragglers moving upwards, might 
rise en masse and make an attack on Govindghur. 
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: Providentially Umritsur, as has been already de|cribed, 
was “ a city divided against itself." Moliainmedan and 
SikluivaJled eacb other in mutual hated. Neverthe- 
le,ss, there was danger from nither, if not from both. 
The Mohammedans, indeed, wan ted. a leader; he who 
could have raised every Mussulman in the Punjab, 
Sheik Imam-oodeen, of Lahore and Cashmere notoriety, 
had died only a few months before. The Sikhs hap¬ 
pened to be still more without a head, ox perhaps an 
aim. Twelve years of subjection had seen all their 
leaders pass away. The last reputed scion of the house 
of Runjeet Singh hadhpome a Ohristiaft and a Scottish 
laird. The. last idol of their puncbayuts, Tej Singh, 
who led them at Perozeshah and Sobraon, now lived 
on, a decrepiJ old man, thankful for quiet, and safety, 
and a pension, in the palace of his gallant old imcle, 
Kooshayal Singh, “ the jemadar." This Nestor of “ the 
Khalsa” rarely \dsited his magnificent summer-house 
at Umritsur, or showed himself among the fanatic 
devotees at tho shrine of Gooroo Earn Das. Shere 
Singh, the noblest and most beloved of their leaders i.n 
the Punjab campaign, was now a prisoner at Calcutta; 
while Bikrama Singh, the heir of all the honours of 
their warrior Gooroo Govind, the Bojdee of Bedees,* tho 
high-priest of Sikhdom, was virtually a prisoner within 
the walls of his owit holy city, j* His enfeebled frame 

Th©]iriostly family anion^ the Sikhs; tho lineal descendants of their 
f-,tandor, Bairn ISfauuck, who was of tho Bedco naiite. 

d* So complete was the state of conflnomeiit and surveillance consi¬ 
dered uecemvy for the safety of this wily faDatiC; that during these 
trouhloiis tim.es even the privilege, hitherto enjoyed, of Hdinf) u Utile 
pon^, was v/ithdi’awn. He was daily required to pay a visit of cour- 



and trembling hand inooked the fire that still flashed 
from that restless ainbitiona eye. Government had 
little now to fear from this old Calchas of the Sikh 
armies. All these things were negatively against an 
emeute at Umritsur. Still the: Mohammedan retains 
hi.s love of plunder, and his hatred of the Christian 
who now rules in the land his ancestors had con¬ 
quered and tho Sikh as little loves the power which, 
though it rescued them from Punchayut thraldom and 
misrule, and has given peace and security in the place 
of a suicidal war, has scattered his nationality to the 
winds: and it was felt that both might yet, .in that 
hour of our danger, merge their fanatical rivalry and 
hatred, in the hope of destroying the stronger who had 
humbled both. This brought the column to Umritsnr; 
and the morning of Jane 10th saw it in firm possession 
of the Ram Bagh, and encamped imder the walls of 
the city. 

But it is time to consider the actual events at Jiillun- 
dluu' which liad called for this move. The admirable 
arrangements so promptly adopted by Colonel Hartley, 
then commanding the brigade, and Captain .Fairington, 
tho Deputy-Commissioner, on tho 12th May, have 
been already described. Little had occurred to disturb > 
the peace thus secured. In the city, hard by, there 

tesy—-?.. e. porsonally to report himself to the chief civilmn of tho sta¬ 
tion, K Cooper, Esq. ; and on tho occasion of one of these visit.s the 
author to him. 

* A d^perato conspiracy indeod formed, in which some of the 
loadiDg* ofticials of the local court and a jemadar of police wero impli- 
cuted ; but, being' purely Mohammedan, it wm disolosod by some 
Sikba. 
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been occasional alarms; the minds of the popula¬ 
tion not unnaturally swayed to and fro by each hxnioui’ 
that reaclied them. But the Kxippoortluilla rajah ww 
ever at hand; his presence and council soon restored 
quiet and conildence. Of this Sikh chief it is impos¬ 
sible to speak too highly. /‘His conduct throughout/' 
says Oaptain Farrington,'^ ‘‘has been excellent; lie has 
shown himself ftiJly worthy of the confidence that has 
been reposed in him. The promptness with which he 
took so decided a pm.‘t in aid of good order had a good 
effect in the district. From the moment I called on 
him to aid, he came forward, and with his officials en¬ 
tered into the cause of Government most hccartily. He 
and his brother, both at much personal inconvenience, 
remained here from the first for several months." To 
their personal influence and persuasions, allaying any 
symptoms of alarm or disturbance dkectly they mani¬ 
fested themselves, the peace^of the town and district is 
greatly due. 

But in cantonments the aspect of affairs was far less 
satisfactory. There was a semblance of quiet, and no 
open defiance of order; but a sullen and sometimes 
scarcely passive sjiiiit of disaffection prevailed among 
the sepoys.f They complained that the precautions 
which had been adopted implied distrust, and with a 
chanaing air of injured innocence protested against 


lu a private letter to the author. 

f Tliere had beeii several fires in cantonmonta. The tnerclianta and 
tradesmen of the Sadder Baziiar were beginning’ to move away their 
property into the city for safety, showing how littlo they trusted the. 
sepoys. 
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suspicions being entertained of their fidelity. Colonel 
Hartley 7iiet these protestations with great tact. He 
had each corps paraded on its own ground; and tiiking 
Captain T. I:L Sibley, the commissariat officer, as his 
interpreter, he addressed them separately, professing to 
give them full credit for stanchness, yet making them 
iinderatand that he was ready for them at the first sign 
of mutiny. So long as they remained quiet, not a 
hair of their heads should be touched/’' was his promise; 
but the w^arning iinplied was ‘'death to the traitor.’^ 
This frankness had for a time the deshed effect. But 
changes in the command, and events, though in them' 
selves comparatively trifling, soon began to disturb the 
seeming quiet. 

The first bone of contention was the civil treasure* 
This was ordinarily kept under a sepoy guard at the 
kutcheny. Captain Farrington suggested its being 
moved into the quarter-guard of H. M, 8th Regiment; 
but his suggestion was overruled by the officers com¬ 
manding the native corps, who objected that it would 
needlessly wound the feelings of their men. His only 
alternative was to place over it, as a check on the sepoy 
guard, a small body of the rajah’s men, pending a 
reference to the Chief Commissioner. The reply of 
Sir John Lawrence was not long in coming, and re¬ 
quired the immediate transfer of the treasure to the 
European guard; pointing out that " its loss would 
strengthen the enemy and be realbj discreditahle to 
us.’” So it was brought into cantonments on the 16th 
of May. The next day Brigadier Johnstone, having 
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irfned down from Simla, Resumed command. Hia 
first impulse was to disarm the w'hole of the native 
troops; and he was hardly dissuaded from it by the 
representation that Colonel Hartley had pledged hinn 
self that they should be untouched during good con¬ 
duct; and they had since done nothing to forfeit that 
pledge. To hreah faith with them would hare proved 
as impolitic as it would have been unworthy of our 
rule. 

Having given way on this point, Brigadier Johnstone 
could then see nothhig short of re.storing full confi¬ 
dence to the sepoys. And, as a first step, influenced by 
their commanding officers, he (on the 18th) ordered 
that the whole civil treasure, amountiug to 60,000 nr- 
pees, which two days before had been re.scued from 
the sepoy guard, should—not be sent back to the kut- 
cherry, but—be given up entirely into the hands of the 
native infantry regiments, half to each, and bo placed 
in their regimental main-guards ! Nor wa.s even this 
humiliation enough. The wounded feelings of the 
“faithful” sepoys were to be still farther soothed. 
They were evidently not prepared for sucli conde¬ 
scension; they could not. believe in its reality; they 
declared that false treasure chests must have been sub¬ 
stituted ; and, to satisfy themselves that there was no 
deception, they insisted on having the treasure counted 
over to them ! And it was complied with! i The mad¬ 
ness of such a step who could not see? Sir John 
Lawrence beard of it in amazement. General Reed 
iustautly co outer-ordered it, A telegraph mes.sage 



was flashed down from Eawul Pindee ordering the 
treasure chests to be immediately restored to the Euro¬ 
pean guard. But it was now too late. Kothing could 
haVe saved an outbreak. And the order, at the earnest 
stigge.stion of the Julliindhur civilians, was cancelled. 
The money remained with the native guards; but 
Captain Farrington took care it should gi-ow '* .sinall 
by degrees and beautifully less." Every payment now 
made was drawn from this money; so that by the 
time the outbreak did take place, the amount had fieen 
so much reduced that the actual loss was inconsider¬ 
able—not equal to tlin arrears of pay due to the native 
corf).s. 

Tln.s was the most important event which oociured 
at Jnllundhur in the month of May,' and has been 
detailed in lull to show how the steps were leading on 
to the final outbreak. Other matters of less import¬ 
ance were also leading to the same result. Fires were 
revived; secret meetings were being held night after 
night; spies reported that the great mfis.s of the native 
regiments were mutinous, and that “ very soon blood 
would flow.” At the Payma.ster’3 office a farther warn¬ 
ing was given of the state of feeling. On the 2d of 
June, some writing in charcoal was discovered on the 
wall, pointing out three men, who Ayere regarded rvith 
much confidence by the authorities, as persons of bad' 
character.* Major Hill, the Payma.ster, himself cpies- 

* Th© followinj^ ia a translation : ^^BUchivreo Singh| sabalidar^ sou 
qf -KaluVb Ohuud; Hingan Khan^ aubalidar; Mimoo bnvil- 
dar-iiiajor: rogard those thi'eo mon as devisers of evU connsel.” 

On the opposite wall the following* was widtlen : These are very 
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the guard of the 86th N. I. at the office as to the 
writer, but could elicit no information. He then re¬ 
ported the whole to the brigadier, who required the 
commanding officer of the corps to institute an inquiry; 
but nothing resulted. In fact, everything tended to 
show that the sepoy,s felt them.selves to be masters, and 
iu conscious strength had only to wait then’ own time 
and convenfence to enter on the work of carnrige and 
plunder. In the prompt disarming of the troop,s lay 
the only security against loss of life : this might now 
be effected ea.sily, for the safety of the out-stations had 
been provided for—-yet they were not disanned: the 
brigadier, at first so eager for this step, now shrank 
from it. In vain did the Punjab authorities urge it. 
The oflicera commanding the native infantry regiments 
protested; and the sepoys remained armed. 

Shall we altogether condemn officers who, having 
passed so many year.s among sepoys, and inheriting 
the fiiith iu their devoted loyalty and affection handed 
down in the regiments from the days of Lake, Ochter- 
lony, Hastings, and such generals—not to speak of the 
more recsent te.stimony of men like Pollock aud Nott— 
still insisted on the unshaken faithfulness of their men? 
The feeling was natural, indeed laudable, under ordin¬ 
ary circumstances ; but, it may be asked, was there 
nothing in the present attitude of the Bengal army to 


bad Dfion*' (then followed a term of abuse); ** on tbe day that fhe ©vent 
will oeour they shall not escape—mind this. He who erases this writ¬ 
ing will sbai'o the same fat©/’ Two of these mon remained firm and 
escaped, the third was said to havo beeti carried away forcibly by tbd 
mutineers* 
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fiiniish moro tlmn stifficiexit reason for to 
a beliof now? ETery day brought tidings of defec¬ 
tion in other regiments; not only Meerut and .Doihb 
but 'Himianah also; Fero^iepore, too^ close to their 
own doors; then Moradabad, Bareilly, the whole of 
Bohilcimd, and other stations, had borne witness to 
the general disaffection of native regiments. And when 
SC) many had shown themselves to be fake, who could 
say that his were true? The officers persisted, how¬ 
ever, in professing to trust in their men, and won over 
the brigadier to their view. Both they and he soon 
had cause to rue such misplaced confidonca 

Is it too much to say that if Brigadier tTohiistone had 
acted with as much decision and promptness as the 
other Punjab generals, Jullundluir might have been as 
Lfdiore and Peshawar? Had he received the remon¬ 
strances of officers commanding native corps with the 
firmness of Brigadier Corbett at Lahore, or AVith the 
same disregard, as G-eneral Nicholson, who never coxi- 
suited them ; or had ho adopted the bold plan of Gen¬ 
eral Cotton at Peshawur, who required the officers to 
prove their faith in their regiments, whose stanch¬ 
ness they were so loud in advocating, by sleeping in 
the sepoy lines, thus involving theii’ own personal 
safety in the good conduct of tlieir men; may it 
not be said that the catastrophe which at length be¬ 
fell Julhindhvir might, in all human probability, have 
been averted ? 

Thus, however, matters continued, getting from bad 
to worse : fires were more frequent; the bearing of the 



sepoys more defiant. Occasionally, indeed, tliey gave 
up men on the charge of ii.siug mntinons language— 
but never their own comrades.* Major Lake, the Com¬ 
missioner of the Trans-Sutlej States (the Jiillundhnr 
division), who had been absent in the district at the 
time of the Meerut and Delhi massacres, had now 
returned to Jullundhur. Having, with his wonted 
energy and promptues.s, provided for the safety of 
Kangi'a and Hosheyaipore, and the rest of his division, 
he added the weight of his arguments and influence in 
favour of nowf disarming these native regiments. At 
length the brigadier consented; a regular plan of opera¬ 
tions was agreed npon. The time was most opportune; 
for in addition to the European force in cantojmiieiifcs, 
consisting of H. M. 8th (King’s) Regiment , fnd one 
trooj) of European artillery, with a troop of■na.t&e horse 

In one inafcanco a man was brought up for going- into tho linoa of 
the 3 C>ib and almming the men (in a similar way another man had gone 
into tho tilst); it was discovered that those men had both been sent by 
a pundit’s brother to a man who read the ^Mlhagurut” to the men 
of the blsfc. This pundit was tried, and sentenced to transportation 
for life ; hut his sentence was afterwords commuted to one year’s im¬ 
prisonment, Instead of being made over to a European guard, the 
man was placed in tho quarter guard of tho Olst I., with whicli regi¬ 
ment he was connected I What wonder that in tho outbreak he w'as 
quickly released, and escaped ? 

t Major Lake had at first deprecated tho disarming r for two rea- 
9011 ^—fuMjit, because ho feared that it might compromise the lives of tho 
residents in the several small out-stations, where the native detach¬ 
ments might rise in revenge, and where there wore no European troops 
to oppose them ; and, secondly, hocauao the whole European force at 
Jullund hur would be tied down watching the disarmed sepoys, as was 
necessarily the case at Lahore, When, however, matters became more 
serious, he urged it as being, with all its risks, tho only course that 
hold out any hope of safety. 
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ai't-.Olery wliicli Bad jasfc arrived from HosBeyarpore, 
there were the 4fch Sikhs, under Gapt. 0. Eothney, 
j>as 3 i.ng through the station, who were halted there 
purposely to aid in the disamiing, while a small body 
of the 2d Punjab Cavalry, under Lieut. Charles Nichol¬ 
son, were close at hand on their way from Lahore. With 
such a force in and around JuUimdlmiv resistance would 
have been fatal to the sepoys. 

Everything was thns settled for the morning of 
June 6th (Saturday), when; the afternoon before, the 
brigadier again gave way, and the only course avhich 
could haVe saved Jullundliur from bloodshed was aban¬ 
doned. (The 4th Siklm marched on, and left Jullundhur 
encircled and enveloped in deeper danger than ever. 

Ag^h ■ the disarming was decided on to take place 
on the Sunday morning (June 7th); but Major Lake, 
the Cornrhissioner, suggested that so unusual a parade 
might arouse suspicion; and it was again put olK It 
was scarcely po-ssihle that, amid so much vacillation, 
the secret should not ooze out and reach the ears of the 
sepoys. It evidently had don© so; and they determined 
to anticipate the intended degradation. About eleven 
o’clock on Sunday night, the too common alarm of''fire! ” 
was raised. Colonel Hartley’s house was in flames. 
But the report of musket-shots in the dhection of the 
native lines told of something more serions than tho 
destruction of some luckless bungalow—-an occurrence 
with which the residents of Jullundhur had by this 
time become tolerably familiarised. There was no 
donbt that at last the sepoys were “ up.” 
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TilK OUTnF.EAK BKCOMES (lENEBAL, :^43 

A ,r»'eneral call to arms soimded: officers has¬ 
tened to their respectiye parades ; ladies witli, their 
families flocked to the artillery and European infaiitiy 
barracks; H. M. 8tli soon turned out, and 200 of 
them were brought down by Colonel Longfleld to 
the artillery lines ; the artillery officers and nicn 
at their guns; and all was ready for the impending 
crisis. 

As far as can be gathered from the various and con¬ 
flicting reports, the outbreak occurred iji the followiiig 
order: The cavalry, here, as elsewhere, headed the 
onslaught; some few of tliem passed down to the rear 
of the {Jflth N. I. parade, towards the infantry barracks, 
where they suddenly fired off their carbines and pistols, 
and then rushed into the lines of the 36th N. I., declar¬ 
ing that the Gora log^' (the European soldiers) were 
coining down upon them. This feint was evidently pre¬ 
concerted by the leading mutineers to raise the 36th 
eM massed' 

The troopers then galloped towards the artillery, and, 
approaching the guns of the native troop (Captain 
Srnyth/s), which were on the extreme light, called out 
to the gohmddzes (native gunners) to join them, and 
turn the guns on the officers. This appeal was promptly 
responded to by a volley of grape, followed rapidly by 
two or three rounds more, which brought down some of 

Ta cotiiplote the deception, it. has been asserted that sepoys in nn- 
dre.<^s (white) had been sent out to move along as skirniisheis across tho 
pai*ado from the direction of the liJavopean Unoa ; for tho summer dress 
of the European soldiers ivhiU drill. 



tl-ie leading mutmeers and a couple of horses/' besides 
TOUiifling a considerable nmnber, and sent the rest in 
' ; qpiek'reireat. At the Scaiue time aiiother small body of 
cavalry imd a considerable number of infentry came iip 
' I, 3iear the guns along the fronts and balls flew in thick 
among the offiGcrs and men ; but Brigadier Johnstone 
' forbade them to return the fire, lest any should be really 
■ jit(mck^ A third party of troopers had ridden off‘ ai; 
^ th.c first to the civil lines and the town, hoping to ^ur~ 

. . prise or win over the Kuppurthulla rajah's men, who 
wem on guard there; but a challeiigo and threat of 
r*'■ Veshitance showed them their mistake, and they re- 
. , 'fclipied to cantonments. 

The officers had quickly assembled on the cavalry 
parade-ground. There Major M'acmidlen, an officer 
greatly respected by the men, who had only a few days 
before succeeded to the command of the regiment, was 
fearlessly endeavouring to restrain them. Seeing a 
trooper in the a(!t of mounting, he tried to pull him off 
when the wi’etch drew his pistol and fired, and tlie 
ball wounded Major Macnudlen's left hand. Finding 
that remonstrances and reproaches alike failed to bring 
the men to ordei*, lie fell back on tlie quarter-giiartl, 
where he observed several troopers standing passive 
and apparently quiet. He at once ordered a roll- 
cali/' and a few kind words of encouragement kept 
these men stanch for the night. 

* Theeo wore found dead the following morning; the wounde<l they 
carried off with. them. One of the poor wretches was brought into 
camp wliilo the purauirjg column werte hal ting at Phugwarrah. 
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Oil the parade-grotaid of the 36tli. N. I fell the first 
victim, Lieut. E. J. S. Bagshawe, the adjutant of the 
corps. He had rallied about one hundred men of the 
regiment around him, and was apparently bringing them 
to reason, when a trooper rode up and shot hiin. The 
>youud was at once pronounced dangerous,yet hopes were 
entertained for him. However, with a constitution on 
which the Sutlej and Punjab campaigns had left effects 
even deeper than the wounds he received at Aliwal and 
Chillianwalla, he had not strength to rally. Ho lingered 
a few days, and died as humble and devout a Christian 
as he had lived a bold and brave soldier.’*'' 

In the lines of the 61st a very different scene pre¬ 
sented itself. Elere the sepoys were la\otfced together 
in groups, some ft antically calling down curses on their 
ofiicers ; others, more peacoiully disposed, wavering 
what course to take. In the midst of a group of the 
latter stood Major J. C. limes, with some of the other 
officers, endeavouring to keep the men standi, when a 
body of their mutinous comrades, headed by some 
troopers, were seen moving down upon them. A 
havildar and some forty sepoys at once perceived tlie 
danger, surrounded the ofiicers, and, falling back to¬ 
wards the quarter-guard, brought them off in safety. 
Here they dressed them in. chudders (sheets) and tur¬ 
bans to disguise them, and then concealed tliem by 
making them sit on the ground and standing in a circle 
round them. A pai’ty of the mutineers from all the 

* Ensigii Ba,t03 of tho 36t]i waa also wounded seyerely by a bluut 
sword, and his right arm was long disable d. 



corps soon after entered the qnarter-guarcl, and began 
breaking open the treasure-chest, in dangerous proxi¬ 
mity to the concealed officers, when an old havildar, 
just pensioned, saved them by a clever device. Pre¬ 
tending to be afraid that the sepoys were going to hurt 
liirn as they crowded round, he warned them that, as 
they knew he had been invalided for rheumatism, he 
would curse any one that caused him pain. In super¬ 
stitions dread, they quickly backed out, dragging the 
treasure-chest with them, and the dqor was closed be¬ 
hind them. The faithful sepoys then lifted their officers 
up through a trap-door to the roof of the quarter-guard; 
where, lying down under shelter of the parapet, they 
watched in safety the scene of confusion below. There 
were some wrangling over the division of the spoil, 
others liUing pouches and haversacks with rupees, and 
all yelling out bloodthirsty fiendish execrations against 
the English. In this hidingplace Major limes and the 
other officers remained till morning undisturbed.* 

That Major limes should thus have been rescued by 
the fiiithful few of his regiment, is not to be wondered, 
at. He had completed, within a few days, his twenty- 
ninth year of service among thbm, rising from ensign 
to commandant, and in every rank gaining their confi¬ 
dence and respect. During the whole of that period he 
had scarcely been for a single day absent from his corps. 

All the men who aided this rescue of their officers 
were rewarded with promotion according to their ranks. 

^ Of tho 61st, the following o{licei*s were wounded : Captain Ba«den, 
Ensigus Hawkins and Durnford. The latter diedsubsoQ^uontly of fovor. 
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"The liavHdar received also a present of 200 rupees, and 
the old pensioner 160 rupees. . 

Nor ■were Mfijor Itmes’s party the only persons who 
were found concealed, and similarly preserved through 
the dangers of that night. Mrs Fagan, the wife of 
Captain Eagan, the engineer officer, ha.s been already 
mentioned as being, with her sister-in-law, Miss E’agan, 
the only lady who, from the first, would not sleep at 
the artillery barracks.* She had not for a single night 
left her own house, though it wa,s so isolated and re¬ 
mote from the barracks ; nor on this eventful night of 
the outbreak would she leave it.. In the compound was 
the treasure-chest of the engineer’s department, mider a 
sepoy guard. On the first sounds of the firing, Mrs 
Fagan went out boldly to the havildar of the guard, and 
told him there were only women and chilchen in the 
houfse, and, whatever might happen, she placed their 
lives in his hands. He said to her, " Go in, and shut 
all the doors and windows, and put out all the lights, and 
do not suffer a single person to enter the house, and I 
will answer for your safety with my life! ” He could 
not save the Government treasure, which the guard 
under him plundered, but he fulfilled bis pledge to 
her ; and on the following moining Mrs Fagan and 
her family were given up uninjured to the European 
patrolling party who had come in search of tliem. 
For this act the havildar received his well-merited 
promotion. The fearlgss Mrs Fagan—now, alas! a 

* One «)t.lier lady wbe ©yinced a similar courage was Mrs Bagshawe, 
tbo vTife of Lieutenant Bagsbawo, 



■widow*—is a living witness to the effect of boldness 
and confidence even on mutinous sepoys ! 

The treasiirc-chest of the 36th N* I, was protected 
by the guard, brought into the artillery lines at ten 
o'clock the next day, with its contents of 10,000 rupees 
untouclxed. The suhalidar of this guard, who,had been 
mainly instrumental in preserving the treasure, and' 
who had previously shown his fidelity by giving up men 
caught in the lines preaching treason, was rewarded 
with a first-clas>s Order of Merit and 1000 rupees; and 
all the rest of the guard who remained true were pro¬ 
moted. The paymaster's treasure-chest was also pro¬ 
tected by its guard, who were rewarded with pro¬ 
motion. 

On the following morning it was found that nearly 
140 of the 86th of all ranks bad remained true, and of 
the 61st about 80. Of these a considerable number 
were >Sikhs. Several young Sikh recruits, how^ever, 
liad been compulsorily drawn off by their comrades; 
but, taking advantage of a violent dust-storm which 
came on when the mutineers were only a few miles oiit 
of cantonments, these men slipped away, and crossing 
the Beas, made for their owfi homes in the Ahm^ha 
country; here they were quickly^iscovered, and brought 
before the civil aiithorit|eg at Umritsur, but havirig 
told tlieir plain iiigenuotis talisj they were liberated. 
Early in the morning Major Macmiillen ordered another 

♦ Captain Fagan was killed in tUe .irenclies nt Bolhi on the 12th 
Soptombov. In an ilou ncing hia death, General Wiiaon tiesciihes him 
as an officer who hua earned the arjlmiration of the whole force by hia 
constn.nt cheerfulness, energy, and high couiiige.’ * 



THB CANTONMENT PATllOLEEO. 


of the cavalry, when many more names appearei 
than on the previous night. These men were at once 
ordered to bring out their accoutrements for inspec¬ 
tion : on many of them were found signs of blood and 
du.st, betraying their owners as having taken part in 
tlie fray. These, about a dozen in number, were tried 
by drum-ll'ead court-martial, condemned, and shot. 
Some troopers also presented themselves at the regi¬ 
mental hospital and allowed wounds—“pr^p 
(grape-shot)—-said thej', and they shared the same late. 

The work of bloodshed and plunder scarcely lasted 
an hour and a half. By a little itfter twelve o’clock at 
night the mutineers had collected together on the main 
road, and began, their march for Philour station. No 
sooner were they clear of the station, than Lieutenant 
Sankey (adjutant of the artillery division) proposed that 
the station shorikl be patrolled, to keep down any ten¬ 
dency to looting on the part of camp-followers and 
bazaar hudmaskes. Taking with him a division of 
Major Oliphant’s troop, with a few of the irregular 
cavalry under Lieutenant Probyn, and some of H. M. 
8th, he traversed the station, accompanied by Major 
Lake; thus reas.mrLpg^the frightened denizens of the 
bazaar (who now began to tremble for their property), 
and restoring peace and confidence. Subsci^uentl^', 
wb6n the pursuing column' moved out of Julhmdlmr, 
the Kuppnrthulla rajah 'supplied the necessary guards 
for tlie public buildings, and the district police were 

• Some post-office peons, also, wore executed for robbing tbo post- 
of&ce treasuiy. 
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^50' DELAY IN GOMMllNCING PUKStTlT 

brought in to protect private houses. ‘'Proin the time 
the miitineei's left/’ to use Captain rarriiigton’e own 
words, not a fire took place, nor was there a single 
robbeiy.” 

About tlnee o'clock in the morning Brigadier John¬ 
stone resolved on a pursuit; the column to consist of 200 
of H. M. 8th, under Colonel Longfield, with six guns, 
four of the European, with two of the native troop, 
under Major H. A. Olpherts. Captain 0. Farxington 
brought in 150 of the rajah’s sowars, and a small body 
of mounted ciyil police, with which he accoxupanied the 
pursuing column. It was nearly seven o’clock before the 
force got clear of cantonments. There were some 
doubts as to the road taken by the mutineers—whether 
to Philour or Hosheyarpore; but tlie colainn had not 
proceeded far when they received reliable information 
that Philour had been the route. With six hours fair 
start, the mutineers were encamped on tho parade- 
ground at Philour, fraternising with the Sd N. I., who 
had swelled their ranks, when the pursuing column was 
marching out of Jullundhiu\ 

Golden hours had been lost! hours, too, of compa¬ 
ratively cool night and early dawn; wlule before them 
now were scorcliing, blasting hours, each more scorch- 
ing and blasting than the last, under a June suii 1 On 
they went, however, eager to overtake the rebels, «^nd 
mmmuring only at the delay that had already taken 
place.. They had only marched six miles, and reached 
Phugwarrah, where the signs of destruction and plun¬ 
dering which the nmtineei's had perpetrated on the 
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way incited them oinvard-with renewed ardour, when 
the bugle 5oand!f?cZ tiAHere more time was lost, 
more golden hours fleeted by^ Avith the only compensa¬ 
tion that about noon Nicholson’s 2d Punjab Cavalry, 
by a forced march, overtook them. As soon us these 
cavalry horses were a little rested, Capt. Parringtoii, 
seconded by Major Olpherts and Lieut, Nicholson, luged 
on the brigadier the necessity of immediate advance, if 
he wished to save Philour, At length a small force 
W'us allowed to advance, consisting of two guns of the 
European troop, with some sixty of the 8th King s 
on the guB-cmTiages, and the 2d Punjab Cavahy 
under Lieut. Nicholson. With these Major Olpherts 
pushed on to within three miles of Philour, v/here 
they learned from two Sikhs of the 3d N. 1. that their 
regiment had at once joined the mutineers, and that 
Colonel Butler and all the officers had escaped into tlio 
fort, A messenger sent off to Colonel Butler brought 
back word that the mutineers, finding the bridge of 
boats broken, had gone to a ferry some four miles 
farther up the river, and were there crossing over, but 
very slowly, as they had only three boats. 

After some time the brigadier came up wdth the 
main body of the column, and they then proceeded to 
the cantonments; but being utterly ignorant of the 
localities—not an officer of the force having ever been 
over the country—and Colonel Butler not sending out 
from the fort any officer of the 3d N. I. to guide them, 
the column took up their position for the night as they 
could, a short distance in front of the lines. Tliere the 
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began to prepare for a night’s rest after the excr 
inenb of the pirevioiis night and the fatigues of that 
day, when, about ten o'clock, the sound of musketry, 
followed by heavy fire from a field-piece, dispelled all 
thoughts of sleep. Many a brave soldier, though jaded 
in body perhaps, and somewhat footsore, started up at 
the sound, and longed to take part in the victory, or 
the rescue, as it might be; but, in ignorance of the 
coimtry, and in consideration for the men, the hiigadier 
refused to advance. What that firing was, and how it 
was brought about, involves a long tliough glorious 
tale ; and the reader must be content to trace back 
his steps ill point of time, and learn the jirogress of 
events at another point. 

Early in the morning the mutineers had reached 
Philout, where they found a 'welcome greeting from the 
Sd N. 1. ft is true that this corps had, in strange in¬ 
consistency, performed many acts of loyalty to the last. 
A detachment of them had escorted two lakhs of ammu¬ 
nition to Umballa a few days before the outbreak ; the 
whole regiment had volunteered to guard the siege- 
train to Delhi, when it heourae . knoivn that the Nus- 
seeree bathdion of Goorkhas at Jutogh had refused ro 
muTTh, and had conveyed it over the bridge of boats in 
jierfeet safety; and one company, under Lieutcnant.s 
Alexander and Chambers, had gone the whole way to 
Delhi, and remained true for some time. Yet many 
suspicious circumstances had occurred : fires liad been 
frequent in the cantonment ; emissaries from the regi¬ 
ment had tried to tamper with the Kuppxuihulla 
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rajah’s men; mid many other symptoms of disaffec¬ 
tion had shown themselves. Moreover, there were 
grave reasons for believing that, on the arrival of the 
S3J N/ I from Hosheyarpore, who were to relieve 
them to admit of their going to Ferozepore,* they 
would have refused to march. That such a corps, 
therefore, would sympathise with the mutinous regi¬ 
ments from Jullimdhur, and was really ready to receive 
them witli open arms, there would be but little doubt. 
Yet the Sd N. I behaved far more nobly, even in their 
mutiny, than many of the native regiments : all the 
officers were allowed to escape untouched to the fort. 
Indeed, the guards turned out and presented anus to 
Colonel Butler as he passed by on his way there 1 Nor 
■was any of the injury which was perpetrated in can¬ 
tonments believed to have been the work of the 
sepoys. 

That morning Mr Thornton, a young civilian, had 
ridden over from Loodiana to Philour, some five miles 
distant, to pay the 3d N. I. The money had been 
made over to the pay-ha vildars in the fort, when a 
disturbance Was suddenly heard in the lines, and Mr 
Thornton, seeing a party of sepoys moving in the 
direction of the bridge of boats, suspected nuschief, aud 
with great promptness made the havildars instantly 
give back the money, and then galloped off for the river. 
He reached the bank before the sepoys, crossed the 
bridge, and had it iiamediately cut. away behind liim. 

* With a viow to their being brought within roach of European artil¬ 
lery aud infantry, 






He tlien galloped on to Loodiaxia, and reported what 
had ImppenerL A message had in the mean time reached 
the Deputy-Commissioner, Mx George Ricketts, from 
Umballa/^ that the Jullundlmr troops had risen, and 
were iriarching clown on Philonr ; and that he liinst at 
once gnard or destroy the bridge, and protect the fort 
at Loodiana. This fort is an old dilapidated bnilding, 
only nsod for storing powder (of which 300,000 ponncls 
were in at that time) and leather for artillery aceontre- 
ments, while the Philour fort contained the whole of the 
ordnance and made-iip ainmimition. The Loodiana fort 
ww also guarded by a company of the 3d If. I, %7hp 
had detached guards at the treasury and in the town. 

It Vim clear that, despite Mr Thornton's prompt¬ 
ness, tidings of the arrival of the Jullundhur mutineers 
at Philonr had reached the Loodiana guard, for they at 
once seized the fort, closed the gates, and began drag¬ 
ging up and placing the few guns it contained along 
the rampart. The treasury was also seized, and held 
by the guai'd. The 4th Sikhs had that morning 
marched in from Phugwarrah, a distance of five-and- 
tweiity miles, with orders to halt imtip the arrival of 
the 33d N. I. from Hoshoyarpore, in order to overawe 
the latter corps, if, as was thought probable, they re¬ 
fused to evacuate Philonr and march to Perozepore. 

The importance and the danger of Loodiana are thus 
described by Mr Montgomery: It commands the high 

* Tills me3Sag<?. was not official, but a private ono from signaller to 
signaller. It had been originally sent to Fbilour fort, bxit no reply 
coming from the signaller Unere, it was fliushed through to Umballa, 
and then sent back by express to Loodiana. 
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road from Dellii to tlie Punjab. It stands on the bank 
of the Sutlej at the head of the bridge of boats, con-^ 
necting Hindostan with the Punjab proper. It is filled 
with a dissolute, lawless, mixed population of Cabiil 
pensioners, Cashmere shawl"workers, Goojurs, Bowreahs, 
and other predatory races. There is a fort without 
Europeans to guard it, a city without regular troops 
to restrain it, a district traversed by roads in every 
direction, joining the seven commercial towns which 
form the ernporia of its trade, and situated on . a 
river which for months in the year is a mere network 
of fordable creeks, which could only be guarded by a 
cordon of regular troops/'^ Such was Loodiail^i. 

It was about noon when Mr Eicketts, having made 
such arrangements as he could for the safety of the 
station, ordered off three companies of the 4th Sikhs, 
under Lieut. G. A. Williams, the second in command, 
with a small force of the rajah of Nabba's meui con¬ 
sisting of 60 cavalry and 150 artillery, with two light 
field-pieces (one 6-pounder, drawn by horses, and a 
9-poiiiider, by camels) to oppose the passage of the 
river—his great object being to resist the main body of 
mutineers in their attempt to cross, and thus throw 
them back into the hands of the. force which he could 
not doubt would be in rapid pursuit from Julluudhur. 

He himself galloped on ahead to the river’s bank, 
crossed over in the Goverament ferry-boat, and ran up 
the opposite shore into the fort at Philoiir, to get what 
information he could; but little or nothing was known 

/ '‘''PunJab3l.ttui^Jieport,p(xv,2$, 
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tliGre, save, that the rebels had beeii seexi^ eating 
their breakfast on tlie paimle-gromid, and appeared to 
have pushed upward,s to one of the ferries, having dis¬ 
creetly kept out of the range of the fort guns, Gn his 
return, Mr 'Ricketts found Lieiitenaiit WUliams and his 
little party arrived at the bank. Here they learnt 
from a couplt^ of villagers that the rebels were crossing at 
the Lnssaraghat (or ferry), some four miles off. On they 
pushed p and, what with heavy sand knee-deep, broken 
gTonncl, nuMahs (ditches or natural drains), gene- 
rahy deep and not always dry, it was nearly ten o'clock 
a-t niglit before they had accomplished the distance. 
When they reached the spot indicated, not a watch-fire 
was to be seen, not a sound heard; and they suspected 
treachery. However, on punshed hlr Ricketts and 
Lieut. Williams, at the head of the Sikhs, each firmly 
gra.sping the ann of a guide. Suddenly a “ cliallenge," 
then a second, cvnd third, told them they had indeed 
come on the lair of the rebels. Without noticing the 
challenge of the pickets, they pushed on at a doichh, 
when the sentries began to fire on them, and fall back on. 
their supports. The guns were at once uiilimbered; but 
the Jiorses attached to the 6-poimder took fright, be¬ 
came unmanageable, and bolted, dragging after them 
tumbrel and aminunition into the midst of the rebels, 
where they were soon cut to pieces. The S-pounder, 
however, was safe, and quickly opened fire, sending a 
round of grape into t he part where the rebels could be 
dimly seen in the clouded moonlight. They returned 
the lire with musketry, when the Sikhs rushed up into 
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tixd delivered two splendid rolleys. Now, iiow^ 
' ever, it was, clear that the struggle was to be maintained 
by themselves alone, for at the first volley the Nabba 
fiiiali’s cavalry and infantry bolted to a man. The 
gallant old commandant of the cavalry alone remained, 
and he bore himself bravely throughout, never, though 
•wounded severely, leaving the post of danger. To 
make the following account of this heroic little ad¬ 
venture intelligible, a short account of the locality 
■ 'will be necessary. About thi'ee miles above Philonr 
fort there is a ghat or ferry, formed by the pi’ojection of 
a neck of laud into the river, while the opposite hank 
also curves outwardly, and through this contracted 
channel, not above a quarter of a mile xvide, the 
stream, especially at this season, when greatly swollen 
by the melted snows, pours down in considerable force. 
Across this channel the mutineers, having contrived to 
seize three small boats, had during the day passed over 
aboxxt ] 600 of their number, 400 still remaining on the 
right bank; some of whom were in the act of crossing 
when the Sikhs began the attack. The main body, as 
they crossed over, began to concentrate ou the curve of 
the hank, which, being undulating and covered with 
low brushwood, afforded a good and safe bivouacking 
ground. 

Directly the Sikhs opened fire, the rebels rose up 
and spread out, right and left, in the form of a cres¬ 
cent, Lieutenant Williams at once threw out his men, 
not above 100 strong, into skirmishing order, to pre¬ 
vent being out-flanked. The imperfect light greatly 
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favoured tlie Sikhs, for they could see the masses of the 
rebels, and direct their fire with tolerable accuracy and 
effect, while the return volleys did but little execution 
upon their own thin scattered line. Nobly was that 
solitary 9-pounder workect^ At one moment a volley 
from the right showed tlie rebels in force on that 
quarter: the gun was instantly pointed tlieie, and a 
charge poured into them. The next moment a volley 
would come in from the opposite side, when round 
swung the gun as quick as thought, repaying them 
with interest. This was Mr Eicketts’ special charge ; 
aided by the nati ve officer and two or three gunners, 
he worked away incessantly—iiow loading, now spung- 
ing, now swinging it round ; Lieut Williams, too, ever 
and anon giving a helping-hand: but his chief duty 
lay more in moving about, and regulating liis own gal¬ 
lant Sikhs. 

Lor nearly two hours did they two, with that single 
gun and not above 100 Sikhs, hold their ground against 
three mutinous regiments of infantry and one of cav¬ 
alry, and keep them at bay in that curve of the river^s 
bank’; hoping and hoping on that the pursuing force, 
attracted by their firing, would soon be on the rear. 
But no sigrivS of succour came. At length the ammu¬ 
nition began to fail; the fire of the gun slackened, that 
of the musketry became weaker: the men, too, were 
fagged; the long inai’ch of the night before, and the 

* So rapid and well sustained was tlio tire, that the lU’tiUory officers 
w'ith Brigadier Jolmstone’s column thought there must he two if hot 
threo gun’s at work. 
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‘atigues of the aftetnoon, began to tell on them. Sud¬ 


denly, about midnight, the moon bur^^t out from 
behind a cloud, disclosing their position and the weak- 
BOSS of their numbers. The rebels saw their opportu¬ 
nity ; the bugle sounded the close up; drawing in 
on every side, they poured in a murderous volley, lo 
which the gallant Sikhs could reply but feebly. At 
this moment Lieutenant Williams,^' waving his sword 
to cheer on his little baud to make one more effort, 
received a wound under the right arm-pit.f A. Sikh 
caught him as he fell; Mr Eicketts instantly sprang to 
his side, and they carried him off to the rear, and, 
placing him on a camel, sent him into Loodiana. The 
struggle was now over: with their officer dangerously 
wounded, and their ammunition spent, it became hope¬ 
less to hold out longer; an orderly retreat was all that 
remained for them. This they effe^cd admirably under 
the orders of Mr Eicketts, who himself brought off in 
safety the old gun that had done them such good 
service. Seizing the only two remaining camels, he 
harnessed them to the giui-carriage, and led them off 
the field. He passed the rest of the night Jooking to 
the wounds of the two brave officers of the Nabba^s 
force (the commandants of the artillery and cavalry), 
who had so bravely stood by him throughout. The 


* Liexitouant WilUams'’s escape up to this time had been most won¬ 
derful. He says, iu writing to a friend, A very gjUlant little Goorkha 
native oincer, wearing the Order of British India, was shot dead close 
by tuo ; my bugler was hit by my isido at the beginning, yob t was pro- 
Boiwod to the end, 

'f' Tho ball broke a rib, and passed through the right lung. 
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following jnoming the little force marched back into 


camp/ 

How differently had that night been passed by the 
pursuing column! Many a soldier heart was there,^— 

like the vvar*hor«e, eager to msh on. 

Compelled to wait the sigTial blown 

Hut no signal sounded. Distinctly was the firing 
heard—each flash reflected in the sky; but no advance 
was allowed. At length—we know why—the firing 
grew fainter in the distance, and gradually died away ; 
and then sleep fell for a few hours on the Philour 
camping-ground. 

Brigadier Johnstone had indeed ordered that at S A, M. 
a small advance party should move for Loodiaria, con- 
.sisting of two guns from Olphert’s troop, an 8-incb 
mortar, taken in passing out of store in the Philour 
magazine, 100 men of H. M. 8th Foot, and a portion 
of the 2d Punjab Cavalry, under Captain Nicholson ; 
the whole under command of Major Olpherts. The 
artillery portion and the cavalry were ready at day¬ 
light, and moved on to the bridge of boats to wait till 
the men of the 8th shoidd come up; but some delay 
ocemrred in supplying their breakfast and other aiTange- 
ments; and, consequently, the day was far advanced 


* The writer rejoioos in being able to cIobo hia imperfect account of 
that night's adventure by mentioning that both Mr G. Ricketts and 
lieutenant G. A. Williams received officially from the Governor-Gene- 
i-al ill council the most flattering acknowledgments for thoir gallantry 
and good service, 

The two native officers of the Nabba Rajah; Moosudda Bingh, com¬ 
mandant of Artillery, and Lull Singh, resaldarof cavahy, have also been 
iil.'erally rowavded with khilluts and presents in money. 
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before tlie iafautry reache^jl the bridge, and the whole 
party were fairly on the move. Scarcely had they 
crossed the river, when a most urgent request for 
reinforcements from Mr Ricketts greeted them—the 
main body of the mutineers were moving down on the 
city of Loodiana. Soon came a melancholy confirma¬ 
tion of this: flames rose up in the heart of the city, 
and told too plainly that Loodiana was already in their 
hands. 

To throw the small body which composed the ad¬ 
vance on a force so strong as the mutineers were 
knoAvn to he, favoured too by a strong position, woirld 
have been madness. It was resolved, therefore, to halt 
till the rest of the column should come up. In the 
meanwhile the rebels had seized the city, the fort, and 
the treasury; but they found themselves baffled at 
eveiy point by the very greatness of their success. 
The fort was in their hands; they had three guns planted 
on the bastion ; but they found that among the stores 
was neither shot nor shell; and, moreover, for the 
300,000 barrels of gunpowder which it contained they 
had no carriage, and to blow it all up would have 
proved far more fatal to themselves than to the pur¬ 
suers. Then the treasury was also in their power ; but 
a patent iron safe and Bramah’s lock defied all their 
powers to get at the coin. They, therefore, having 
done what damage they could with safety to them¬ 
selves, forced the jail, liberated the prisoners, set fire 
to all the mission premises, cut up all the buff-leatlier 
accoutrements in the fort—then, finding all their efforts 





to get at the treasure were fruitless, and that a eoliimri 
■was really in pursuit, eracvuated city and fort, and 
marched olV cm routfi for Delhi 


As soon as tidings reached the advanced party that 
the rebels had evacuated Loodiatia, and were inarching 
ofl’ Major Olpherts, having sent information to Briga¬ 
dier Johnstone, at once hastened on, and entered Loo- 
diana about sunset. The remainder, under the briga¬ 
dier, did not reach tOI eleven at night; a small party 
pushed oh early next morning, with an addition of 300 
of Eothney’s Sikhs, and the men of H. M. 8th inormted 
on camels. But pursuit was now in vain. The rebels 
bad got a fair start, and, being so lightly equipped, they 
kept it. Their escape, when their annihilation seemed 
so certain and ea.sy, naturally called forth the indignant 
censures of all the Punjab airthorities. The Chief 
Coniniissioner at once telegraphed an order to Briga¬ 
dier Johnstone to leave only a small guard on canton¬ 
ments, and to hasten on . in pursuit even to Delhi, as 
the troops, now no longer needed at Jullundhur, would 
bo valuable in camp. Thus taay be said to have ended 
w'hat was so well described officially as a “ miseraUe 
failure” 

To overtake the mutineer’s was now hopeless: they 
and their pursuers were only to meet again under the 
walls of Delhi. * 

* TUo mutineorsmost iliacrootly avoided the Grand Tnink Road, thus 
keeping' cloaf of Umbiillft; And of conrso rondering' purauit by artil¬ 
lery and infantry, along byways and over fields and ditchcA, more 
difficult. They also contrived to keep about twenty miles ahsad. A 
force was sent from Umballa to intorcopt tbem, but thoy wore pe,ir2?o- 
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L' destnietion had gone on in the city of 
Loodiana with little check: the Sikhs nuder Bothiiey, 
notwithstanding his own gallantly, and the noble daring 
of Lieut. Yorke of the 3d N. I., were not strong enough 
to compete with such a body of mutineers, aided, more¬ 
over, by all the Mohammedans and other hudnutshes at 
this most turhulent city. The mission church, the school- 
hou.se, the library, a.nd also the hook depot, with its 
thousands of volumes, valued at above 25,000 rupees, 
were soon in flames. The press escaped without much 
injury, beyond the wanton scattering about of all the 
type; the dwelling-houses were rifled, but not set on 
fire.* It would appear, however, that the sepoy.s were 
nob so mucli responsible for this wilful de.stniction of 
property as the Mohammedans, especially the Cash- 
inerees, wlio had established a perfect colony in LoodL 
ana, and were among the most turbulent of its citizens. 

Betribution, however, was hard at hand, and fell 
nio.st heavily on the most guilty. A few days after, 

tualb' drawn oCf from the scent ty the trodchery of the vjllagowi. Tlie 
/too men who hod not orossed the Sutlej followed the course of the 
river uji to Ilootmr, where they crossed, and made for Delhi .along tho 
foot of the hilts, and through the Saharuiiporo district. Hero they 
wore cnoountered by the 8<iundroa of the 4th laght Cavalry (lancers), 
under Captain Wyhi, on the ]3th, who, despite the persuasions, ro- 
prodohes, and threats of the rebels, actually out their way through 
them, and remained true, 

♦ The following fact, Communicated to the author by one of the 
Loodiana missionaries, h worthy of note, tis proving tho falseness of 
the slatomfiiit that this class of person.s were especially obiecta of 
hatred during the mutiny. After the churcli had been set on Are, 
»epoy was heard to call out, “What are wo doing this fur? Our 
quarrel is not with the misrionarios, but with Govorument.” To this 
foeliug, probably, it may be attributed that so much private property 
connootod with tho mission escaped, and no livo-s were lost. 





THE CITY OF H-OOIHAHA MSAKMED. 

1st Punjab Irregulars (infantry), better known, as 
Coke's Eifles, marched in. By a masterly arrangement 
of Mr Eicketts, they were introduced into the city in 
the dead of the night, and .spread noiselessly along the 
main streets. In the morning, Mr Eicketts lum. 9 elf 
entered, accompanied by a strong body of police, and 
ddinanded that all arms should he at once, given tip. 
Whatever thoughts of .resistance might for a moment 
have risen in the minds of the people were quickly dis¬ 
pelled. Not only did the dreaded bwTa Sahib, with 
his police, confront them, but every street showed 
strange and not very prepos.sessing faces of the Beloo- 
chee riflemen, as if suddenly dropped down from the 
clouds. Taken by surprise and overawed, they made 
no attempt at resistance. Arms to an incredible 
number were brought out, of every form and country 
—^blades of Damascus and Toledo,* Afghan matclilocks 
and English rifles — and the city was thoroughly dis- 
anned. The mastery was gained, and Mr Ricketts 
kept it, ruling with increased rigour, seizing and pun¬ 
ishing the ringleaders, and levying a fine of 45,000 
rupees on the city, which went some way to compen¬ 
sate the missionaries for the losses sustained, f 
The mastery thus gained, nothing more occurred to 
disturb the peace of Loodiana. 

Axa()n{!, others, 0 ,pemnjie Andrea F'errara, 
i" Theii* loss was estimated at above 62,000 rupoes. It i.si an inter¬ 
esting- fact oonnooted with the Tx>0(iiaiia ontbroak, that many of the 
native Christians and others connected with the inlssion -wore preservotl 
in the house of one of the still romaininjif Cahul princes who, to this 
day, find in Loodiana the shelter afforded yoais ago to tho ^‘uld blind 
pensioner, " .fcjhah Soojah. 





Nor were Jullundliur and Loodiana to be tlie only 
battle-field on which the month of June was to see a 
struggle between ord^r and rebellion. 


At Mooltan, too, a similar crisis also impended, but 
was averted. 

^ Tlie reader will remember how, on the 15th May, 
the energy and tact of Major Crawford Chamberlain 
triumphed over the traitorous sepoys of tlie 62d and 
t39th N. I; he will remember the meeting at which 
‘'the apple of discord” was thrown info the midst of 
them, and the sepoy.s clearly xmderstood that they 
might look for anythhig but sympathy from the 1st 
Irregular Cavalry, represented by the senior resaldar 
and the woordee-major; how, too, the meeting at raid- 
day was followed by the afternoon parade, at which the 
two boxes of suspected cartridges were brought out, 
examined, and pronounced by the sepoys themselves 
to be “clean,” and thus the very ground of disaffection 
cut away from under their feet. 

So matters had remained, or seemed to remain, in 
statu quo. The sepoys were quiet, but reports were 
daily brought in of a meditated outbreak; and the loss 
of Mooltan was too momentous a risk to be run. Two 
mutinous native corjvs, with arms in their hands, sur¬ 
rounded by a population among wliorn a single spark 
might kindle the flames of rebellion, was too great a 
danger: so Sir John Lawrence, rejoicing in the tempo¬ 
rary quiet, resolved to maintain it on a surer basis. 
Captain Hughes’s gallant advance from Asnee on his 
own responsibility only anticipated an order to that 
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effect from tlie Ckief Coinmissioiier, while the 2d Pun¬ 
jab Infantry (‘^ Green’s Elfles w'ere also ordered in 


from Bliera Ghaizee Khan* 


.Portions of these two corps reached Mooltan early 
in June, and w^ere quartered at the Anikhas, a large 


enclosed garden, with a costly haraditrrGe (simuner- 


house), formerly the princely residence of Dewans 
Sawun Mull and Moolraj. Hero they lay, close to 
the fort, and cut off by a distance of three and a half 
miles from the cantonments, so that they could have no 
intercourse with the sepoys. 

It was felt to be a desperate cast Of Green’s Eifles, 
a frontier corps, there was no fear; Hughes’s cavalry 
was not without a strong Poorheah leaven, and might 
play false.^ A wing of tlie .1 st Bombay Fusiliers were 
known to be pushing up from Scinde, but it was un¬ 
certain when they would reach Mooltau—it might be 
too late. So the order came on the 9th of June to 
disarm at all hazards ; and the whole arrangements to 
be intrusted to .Major Chambeiiain. That night the 
jyrogramme w^as arranged by him and Major Hamilton, 
the cantouinent authorities being left in utter ignorance 
of the contemplated step. 

So signal was the success of this ventui’O, that it 
deserves a full account. The position of the troops 
may be thus briefly described : the cantonment of 
Mooltan is a parallelogram, facing due west—on the 
riglit were the irregular cavalry lines, next to them 

♦ It was not an nnnatural fear; but, happily, aa it proved, a ground¬ 
less one, and it has never failed. 
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(Smo the 62d N. I, then the' artillery, and the 69th on 
the left * 

By gun •fire, on the morning of the 10th, an order 
from the Punjab (xovernment was placed in the hands 
of Colonel Hicks, who commanded the station, to call 
a parade of all arins.f In the meanwhile Hughes’s 
cavalry and Green’s Rifles were moving’down from the 
amkhixs. Passing out between the fort and the city, 
they separated—the cavalry taking a road to the right, 
which brought them round on the grand parade, Green’s 
Rifles the direct road into the centre of cantonments, 
by which they moved along under cover of the irregu¬ 
lar cavalry lines, until they wheeled round, and were on 
the parade itself. 

Nothing coiilcl be better timed. The cavalry having 
made the cirevdt in order to cut off the mutinous regi¬ 
ments, shoidd they attempt to bolt and make for the 
city, found all quiet, moved on. took up their position 
as previously arranged, forming the centre; on their 
right formed up the 1st Irregular Cavalry, on their left 
a squadron of their own, which Captain Hughes had 
moved down into cantonments on the previous even¬ 
ing; behind, masked by this line of cavalry, were the 
gnna, supported by the European Artillery (the reserve 
company), fusil in hand, with Green's Rifles on the left 
flank. The two native infantrj' corps were at the 

* Tli6 false poaitiott of tlio gtnis, between two native infantry regz- 
monta, was keenly felt, but irreroodiable at tbo time ; it appeared as 
thong’ll nothing could save lliera. 

t The ladies wore ail sent to drive about in the neighbourhood of 
the fort. 
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same time moved off their own parade-groimtls, and < 
were brought up in contiguous close columnS, 20Q 
yards in front of the cavaliy and facing towards 
tliein/^ A general order was read. That over, Majc)|x;, 
CJiamberlain demanded the arms of the 62d and G9ta. 
At this moment Hughes’s cavalry made a flank move 
to the left, tie guns were unmasked, supported by 
cavalry, and Green’s Eifles, and European artillerymen. 
To attempt a rush would have been madness—to hesi¬ 
tate, death. They piled arms! andabioodleSvS victory was 
gained. The Kdtes were searched, and all arms carried 
off to the fort. There, too, on a smaller scale, a similar 
success was acMeved. Captain Tronson, with his Kuthar 
Mookhees and mounted police, disarmed the guard of 
the ()9th, which had been left over the (empty) treasuiy. 

Tilts, at the very time when the Julliindhiir mu¬ 
tineers were defying and escaping from a strong Euro¬ 
pean force across the Sutlej, at Mooltan two native 
regiments were being disarmed in the presence of some 
sixty Europeans, sitpported by two f weak irregular 


* The 69th N. I. were at hall-practice when ordered to fall in. 
Choir cartridges, therefore, were handy to them, and mayhe eoni© of 
their rauskots wereThe delay in their coming to the grand 
parade was so great, it was thought they suspected what, was coming. 
Subsequent inquiries, however, prove that, had they had an idea of 
what was about to be enacted, they would have mutinied then and 
there, and defended themaelves in their lines. Had they done so, the 
6l2d would have joined, and so perhaps would the horso artiller, ; 

but,” says Major Chamberlain, in a private letter to the author, wo 
wore ready for a day of it, for the European gunnera would have 
worked the guns, and my own corps, Itiighcs's, and Greon's, would have 
stood stanch, and then, with the guns in our hands, wo should have 
felt quite equal to thrashing or annihilating both corps." 

f Two hundred of the 1st Irregular Cavalry wore out on furlough. 



cavalry, and Half an irregidai* mfahtry corps! It was 
a t^iirttiph of no ordinary value. Its elFect was instan¬ 
taneous throughout the city. Money and jewels and 
property of .a.ll kinds, buried or concealed during the 
days of doubt and fear—fear of the sepoys themselves 
and the city budmashes, more than of (Tovermncnt-- 
were soon brought to light again. Men who had slip-, 
ped away, now began to return j for slant looks and 
lukewarm salutes, the authorities were now met by 
smiles and greetings, and crowds of citizens pressed 
forward to offer loud congratulations ! 

That night there were several desertions from the 
CDth N. I. One of the deserters was caught, tried, and 
condemned to death. The night before he wfis to he 
hanged, he made-some disclosures to Major Chamber¬ 
lain, of such great importance, that he was reprieved. 
The “execution parade,” however, took place, as 
ordered: the gallows ready, the troops all out, when 
several of the sepoys, expecting to see their com¬ 
rade suffer, found themselves arrested ; and fore¬ 
most amongst them was the arch-traitor of the sta¬ 
tion, the. subahdar-major of the 69th N. I., who was 
quickly mounted on a horse of one of the 1st Ir- 
regnlai- troopers, to be earned off to the fort. The 
horse reared and threw its traitor load. It was an 
evil omen, thought the crowd aroimd ; and .so it 
proved, for a few weeks after, the wretch suffered, with 
several others, the richly merited punishment for his 
treachery. 

Thus Mooltan Avas still ours, and with it the Indus. 




THE IMMmENCE 01* THE DANGEll. 

A single incident will convey aome idea of the im- 
niiiient peril from -which the little coinniimity pf Mool- 
tan had escaped. 

On the .night of the 7th Jnue, just before nine 
o’clock, the ti-usty woordie-major of the 1st Irregular 
Cavalry had come to Major Chamberlain’s hon.se, 
-uiging his .sending away the ladies; one of the native 
doctors had learned, from a native of the horse-artil¬ 
lery, who heard sepoys telling each other, that at nine 
o’clock there was to he a rise. It wa.s subsequently 
discovered, that on that nery nigiot, at 9 P.M., this 
subahdar major and others did try at roll-caU to fire 
the train, .Having failed, he reported to the adjutant 
of the 69th, that “ a screw was loose”—^tlms, as it were, 
making a safe game for himsdf! Major Chamberlain 
would not move his family, as he felt he could not 
secure the escape of the other ladies of the station. 
He relied on his men, who were all ready to act, and 
darkness he hoped would have favoured escape when 
tlie hour came. Happily the hour did not come, and 
here, as elsewhere, a merciful Providence intervened 
between the Christians and the fate prepared for them. 


CHAPTER IX. 


[J ONE 1867.—Pam II.] 

rBBHAWtm — tee yjRONTiKit—JfKW LE'VIE.B— EXBCETIONS—DKIELB 
— THE imt mEEOtJrAABB DISA.EmilD ANI> DIBBANPEH — THl? 
o5TH T. lVEBT.BOYE;r>-*'-OU> SIKH ARTILLEIIYMKN — MUZEBE 
SIKHS —NtCH01*S0?I RE.iVIOVEP TO THE COLUMN — THE 33H N. I. 
iVKl) aSTH L. I. PISABMED AT raiLOVR — THE KOOLOO PEE2- 
TENHEH, 

laM PeshawuT^ and along that frontier, the prospect was 
becoitiing clearer. When Nicholson, on the 21st of 
IVIay, invited in his old friends the .Pathan Khans of 
the Derajat, scarcely a man had responded to the call; 
they lield aloof; they thought the days of Government 
were numbered, and would not commit themselves to 
so losing an alliance; they would not embark in a 
sinking ship. But with the disarming of four Hindos- 
tanee regiments on the morning of the 22d, the aspect 
of affairs had wholly changed, and crowds came in for 
service. Nicholson, ever prompt to act, eager to strike 
while the iron was hot, flashed down a request to 
Sir John Lawrence for pemiission to increase the 
strength of the present Punjab corps. It was a>s 
promptly granted; and enlisting became the onler of 
the day. Men of all tribes and classes poured in ; not 
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Illy Pathans of the Perajat, but tribes Mtherto iti 
more or less open hostility to tis; Eusofeaies, Khut- 
tucks, and even AfFreedees,* might be seen flocking 
into Peshawur. Tribes under the ban now snecumbed,+ 
paid their fines, and sought service; the ban was-re¬ 
moved, outlaws were pardoned,^ foes were converted 
into friends, or at least malcontents into mercenaries. 

What though these new levies contained outlaws, 
desperadoes, escaped convicts, idle vagabonds—it was 
better to have them for ns than against us ; better to 
cut out a chaunel into which the war-loving spirit and 
the lawlessness of the mountaineer might flow profit¬ 
ably to ourselves, than to sniFer it to gather along the 
frontier till it burst all bounds, overwhelmed the valley, 
and swamped our power. If a Pathan has one weakness 
more strongly developed than another, it is a love of 
Ijlunder; that had been long pent up under our stricter 
rule, and now our new levies proved as a safety-valve 
by which it might be let off, or advantageously em¬ 
ployed. “Delhi and Ibot!” was now the cry. The 
city of the Mogul, with its fabulous wealth and splen¬ 
dour, like an Eldorado of the 16th century, or a Cali- 
fomia of the present, drew off by hundreds the daring 
or the needy. Enlistment became a jFiiror, every clan 
pressed in for service. Luckless the family that could 
produce no youthful scion for a place in the ranks of 


^ Throe liuiitlred Affroodees came one day in a body for enlistment, 
■f One tribe, the Kookeo Kheyl Affreedcos, who were under fine and 
ban for the murder of lieutenant Hands, alone e.^ceptecl They did 
not come till two mouths later. More of them hereafter. 
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'^Perhighoe, HO catididato for tho nice whicli had 
Delhi for its goal/ 

A ll this worked, admirably. An increase of 200, and 
then of 400, to each already existing Punjal) regiment, 
had been first sanctioned by Sir John Lawrence. But, 
with recniits crowding in so fast, and swarms more 
eager to come, such a number could be supplied ten 
times oven New corps were necessary to receive the 
(hiily increasing surplus. A depot was formed. Drafts 
were sent off’ to strengthen the old corps, and new corps 


Colonel E(il wardeis gives a grapMc and amusing sic etch of tKose 
enlistments, Long before tlie time/* ho writes, crowds of candi¬ 
dates foiv employment thmnged tho gateways, and overflowed into 
the gardethe jockeys of nnconquorably vicious hoi’sos ondeavourod 
to reduce them to a show of docility by galloping them furiously about 
till tho critical moment of inspection came. At last, sick at heart 
from tlio receipt of a bud telegram from the jirovincos, but endeavour¬ 
ing t<> look happy, out I used to go, and face some hundreds of tho 
chiefs and yeomen of the country, all eager to gather from the Com- 
missioj.or Bahib’s countenance how tho ‘‘Kingof Delhi* was getting 
on. Then the first horseman would b© brought up. Tho beast per¬ 
haps would not move. The rider, the ownor, and all the neighbours, 
would assail him with whips, sticks?, stones, and Pushtoo reproaches 
that might have moved a rock; bat nothing would do till the attempt 
was given up, and the brute’s head turned tho other way, when ho 
wont off at a gallop amid rojirs of laughter from the Pathana, who have 
the keenest perception of both fun and vice. No. 2 would make a 
shift to com© up, but every man and boy in the crowd could soo that 
ho was lame on two or three legs. Then the argument began: and 
leg by leg, blemish by blemisb, the animal was proved by a multitudo 
of witne.ssos {who had known him for very many years) to be perfectly 
sound! And so the enlistment went on from day to day, affording 
immense occupation, profit, and amusomont to the peojdo, and an¬ 
swering a gi’oat many good ends. Now and then, an orderly of the 
Hindostanee Irregular Cavalry, admirably armed and mounted, would 
pass the spot, and mark his opinion of tho ‘ levies’ by a contemptuous 
smile. But, neveHheleas, ho told his comrades in the linos that tho 
country people wore all with tho English, and that it was of no use to 
desert or to intngue.” 


^4 
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raised—the first xuader Captain Bartlett of the 21st 
K L, and soon another, and another, and another, un¬ 
der Miy or Shakespeare of the 24th N. I, and Captains 
Erownlow and Tlielwall of H. M. 24th Eegilnen t 

As fast as Nicholson enlisted, up sprang the new 
corps, and ample work did they furnisli for the officers 
so wisely selected to command them. 

But one regiment had already been raised from 
another source, which deseiwes especial mention. The 
plan adopted by Brigadier Corbett, at Lahore, of sing¬ 
ling out the Sikhs and the Ihiiijabees of the disarmed 
Poorbeah corps was here carried out on a larger scale. 

Here were a body of men, trained and disciplined, 
having no sympatliy with the traitorous designs of their 
disaffected Poorbeah com^^^des, but ever regarding them 
with jealousy; they still'smarted under the constant com¬ 
plaint and taunt that tliey were not smart and cleanly 
soldiers, which had so long kept them out of the ranks of 
the Bengal army, <and made their position, no w they had 
been sparingly enlisted into it, far from pleasant, and 
they now bore with ill-concealed rage the indignity to 
which they had been subjected in having to share the 
suspicion and the disgrace of the Hindostanec. To single 
these men out, to show full trust in them by restoring 
their arms, and forming them into a separate corps, 
was to set the seal to their loyalty. It Imd been done 
at Lahore—-it was resolved to do it here. All Sikhs and 
Punjaboes of the Hindostanec corps* were therefore 

The roi^iment of KhoIat-i-Ghilzies wns originally inchiderl iu this 
order; but Captain Fitzroy Mundy, their commandant, who bad 



collected togetlier and fomied under a separate regi- 
inenfc, and Captain G. Noble Cave, of the 21st K I., 
selected to command and organise it "* 


It was a strange sight which Peshawur presented in 
that mouth of June. In ordinary years the body mlli- 
taiy tliroughout India—and even Peshawur was no ex¬ 
ception—would sink into a state of coma with the ap¬ 
proach of hot weather. With the first rays of the sim, 
every Earopean whom urgent duty did not mqiiire to 
expose Mmself to its power would betake himself to 
the shelter of darkened rooms, punkhas, and tatties, 
till evening came, with its brief twilight of comparative 
cool. A station would look like a city of the dead. No 
sigii of animation, beyond here and there a stray 
orderly leisurely carrying some letter from one office to 
another, or some sentry listlessly pacing along bis beat. 
During tho.se scorching months of .summer brigades 
ordinarily cease, parades are scarcely known, and even 
drills little more than nominal. But now how great a 
change ! .During those memorable days of June 1857> 
Peshawur looked as it might have looked in the cold 
bracing clays of the im'ceding Januaiy ; for Peshawur 
had greater enemies now than even its blasting heat--^ 
such heat as is known nowhere else even in India, 
except, perhaps, at Attock, or Mooltan—it had greater 

already tcatod their loyalty at Shuhkuddur, earnestly protested a^crainst 
it, was allowed to retain them, and, doubtleiks, this exception in 
thAi* favaiir helped in no slight degree in maintaining the stanchness 
of the corps, 

’ * This corps was subsequently enrolled In the Punjab Irregular 
torce, and is now the 16th Punjab Infantry. . 
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dangers than apoplexy or GOiqhde-soleil. , A bold front 
aiid fearless beariBg were now greater safeguards than 
the gentler precaution of darlcened rooms and iced 
drinks. 

At the outbreak of the mutiny every man that could 
be spared had been pushed down. _ The European 
artillery had been weakened by the withdrawal of a 
troop and a battery, and the whole force reduced to its 
lowest possible strength to meet the exigencies of the 
Punjab. There remained the two infantry corps, H. M. 
70tli and 87th, and the 27th at Nowshera, a wing of 
which had also been brought up to Peshawur. But in 
the meanwhile the character of that force bad under¬ 
gone a wondrous change. A regiment of European 
light dragoons had sprung up as if by magic, out of the 
infantry corps, finder Captain Fane of I£ M. 87th. 
From the same sonrce Captain Vivian Cox had foraed 
a troop of European horse-artillery (the thought of Cap¬ 
tain Wright, A.A(t. of the division), with European 
infantry volunteers replacing the native gunners, iind 
horsed, too, from the dismounted 5th light Cavahj. 
■While Captain Sfcollard was metamorpho.siiig a reserve 
company of European artillery, with more volunteers 
from the infantry regiments,*' into a first-rate horse-bat¬ 
tery', with 9-pounders found in store in the magazine. 

Thus, day after day, in spite of hot winds and dust- 
storms, Captain Fane was out manoeuvring his light 


* Moreover, an order carae out in ilie middle of Jimo tliat ten men 
accompany of all European reginrionts should ho Instructed in gun-clrUl, 
especially with heavy guns. 
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dragoons, Captain Cox drilling Ms ‘ infantry volunteers 
to ride and work the guns, and Captain Stollard con¬ 
verting his foot-artillerymen into troopers ; while Cap¬ 
tains Cave and Bartlett were no less zealous with their 
new regiments. Nor was it holiday-time for the other 
native corps : the 21st N. I. at Peshawur,and tho regi¬ 
ment of Khelat-i-Chilzies at the forts, still regaining 
their arms and their good name ; the 7th and ISth 
Irregular Cavalry regarded with little confidenoe, though 
allowed to retain their sabres and horses ; the four dis¬ 
armed corps watched at every point ■ alh armed and 
disarmed, had their ATork—-guards for the armed, and 
parades for the disarmed. 

Now, too, came the work of retribution. This began 
with the deserters of the 51 st. The whole brigade 
turned put to witness the execution of the subahdar-ma- 
joi’, and about a dozen of the non-commissioned native 
officers, who had been captured and brought in from 
the very IChyber. But this was only a beginning : it 
waJ* followed by executions on a larger scale, and in a 
■ more harrowing form. Tirst, and most terrible of such, 
was the destruction of the prisoners of the oSth N. I, 
who had been brought in from Hoteo Murdan. They 
were all—120 in number — tried and condemned to be 
blown away from guns ; but Jt was thought that the 
claims of justice -would be equally satisfied by a less 
perfect holocaust, and therefore only every third rebel 
was required to auflertlie extreme sentence. This was 
on the 10th of June. On the parade-ground of H. M, 
87th, which was the general scene of such executions, 
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ixnd where tlie permanent ga was erected, the 
whole force, European and native, wore now brigaded. 
There, were thousands of spectators ; they had poured, 
ill from the city and the mountains ; they openly said 
the}>' did not helieve we dared to destroy so many. 
Scarcely was the peril to Peshawur less on that day 
than it had been on the 22d of May. In that disarm¬ 
ing, the .monster of rebellion had been foiled ; in this 
execution it was manacled. Mind had triuniphed over 
brute force. The natives now again learned that our 
strength lay not merely, or so much, in the number of 
our men, as in the will of our leaders, 

Such a scene cannot be better described than in the 
words of an eyewitness :~ 

“The troops were drawn up on three sides of a 
sciiiare, the fourth side being occupied by ten guns. 
The European soldiers all had their firelocks loaded, 
and every officer had his revolver slung. The tivo 
field-batteries and the mountain guns were loaded with 
grape, and port-fires lighted. The forty mntinfiers were 
in one corner of the square in irons. The general came 
on parade, and was received with a salute of sixteen 
guns jfrom the horse-battery. He then rode round the 
square, and ordered the sentence to be read. The first 
ten of the prisoners were then lashed to the guns, the 
artillery officer waved his sword ; you heard tlie roar 
of the guns, and above the smoke you saw legs, arms, 
and heads flying in all directions. Tliere were four of 
these salvoes ; a sort of hiizz went through the whole 
mass of the troops—a murmur of horror 1 





work of blood over, now caoxe that of routine. 
The whole brigiuie marched past the general—European 
and native, armed and dLsarmed, faithful and traitor ! 
The Pathan levies had that inornixig witnessed and 
wondered at the bearing of the European : they now 
saw, but could not comprehend, that of the Poorbeab. 
It perplexed them to see men declared to be miitinouH 
thus passively obeying orders under ojBScers jfor whose 
lives they were supposed to be thirsting. Knowing 
oiily of rebellion as an open resistjtnce and defiance of 
aiithority, they woiild ask, ‘"'Can these men be really 
such desperate traitors as you say ? If so^ how do they 
obey orders at all? How do they thus march by, 
ai)parently unconcenied, without an effort to avenge 
their comrades Yet so it was 1 they were traitors, 
but they were cravens too ; they knew well that every 
movement was watched, and that every European car¬ 
ried a loaded Enfield, 

But perhaps a stranger sight still was presented in 
Peshawiir that inoi*ning. While every available Euro¬ 
pean was on that parade-ground, the station itself was 
in the hands of Affreedeea and Afghans ! A month 
before, not one of these men would have been per¬ 
mitted to bring a weapon across the frontier: all wea¬ 
pons—tulwar, matchlock, spear—would have been de¬ 
posited at the frontier fort or thanaha, and even then 
not a man would have been allowed to remain in can¬ 
tonments after sunset. Now, the cantonment was 
patrolled by hundreds of these'mountaineers armed to 
the teeth ! Loudly and fiercely did old oflScers con- 
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dejrni. such cahficleiice in. tlaese rufSans. Edwardes aiKl 
NichplspB were '^hiaster^^ of thflt position:they felt— 
none better—the enormity of the crisil ; and, they 
their men/' The Afghati or the Affreedee is 
an liefcditary marauder; he is by natural instiinct a 
horse - stealer; he could not even now pass a well- 
naounted officer -without fixing his thievish-looking eye 
■wistfidly^on the nag; at any other time not a horse 
-wonid have been safe, but now higher game was in 
sight. Peshawur, with all its horses, was perfectly 
safe in their keeping, so long as Delhi was still be¬ 
sieged, and there was a chance of their being pushed 
down to take a parfc in the capture, and get a share of 
the spoil.^ V 

This execution -was only one of raany^ But it stood 
pre-eminent among them all for the vastiiess of the 
scale, and for its effect on the native mind as a demon¬ 
stration of power. Of the thousands who had wit¬ 
nessed it, few turned away unimpressed. Many an 
Englishipan^s heart, too, felt relieved of a great w^eight 
as he inarched back to his lines; while the mass of 
the natives wondered at and respected oui’ courage. 
The same scene was constantly being re-enacted : cap¬ 
tured deserters or traitors were being hanged or blown 
away; and the disarmed sepoys marched past with 
little apparent sympathy for their comrades hanging 
on the gibbet.^ before tliem, or their scattered limbs 
lying alongside, and each such day seemed to raise the 

*' It was not till all excitement was over, in the end of the year, that 
horse-stealing was resumed. 
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?feaD, wiiiio it lowered the Hindostanee, ju the 
eyes of oiir jiew Afghan lilies. 

So frequent did these exee^ion^ necessarily becoine, 
that in very fainilmdiy even EnglisKinen of g«itle 
spirit and merciful ndiure began to look bn them 'mtli 
little concern. When the exeiteraent shall have sub¬ 
sided, and such acts have become history, .sonie men 
perhaps wdl read of them with horror, as dbeds of 
rnthless cruelty, mvwoi-thy of a Christian people. But 
no one who ha^ passed through them, whatever be his 
temperament, will ever regard them otherwise than as 
acts, not only of retributive justice for violated faith and 
wronged confidence —for kindness and liberality requited 
by deliberate rebellion and cold-blooded murder—'but as 
acts of stern necessity for the safety of those who were 
still alive. Either their lives or ours was the sad alterna¬ 
tive. Mercy at such a moment would have been mistaken 
for weakness or fear, and all would have been lost !• It 
was in this spirit that stern justice was dealt to the re¬ 
bels i there was nothing of harsh unfeeling cruelty, much 
less aught approaching to revenge, that prompted to 
the firm uncompromising course adopted at Lahore and 
Peshawar. There maybe, there must be, deep regret that 
so many poor wretches, traitors, fanatics, or dupes, should 
be doomed to so appalling a death ; hut the names of 
Sir John Lawrence, Mr Montgomery, Colonel Edwardes, 
and such men, are the best guarantee that necessity-re¬ 
quired .such a sacrifice of life,^'' if the English still alive 
were to be preserved and India to be saved. 

^ Tlie iiuthor is bj" no moans prepared to say biint^ m subsequent 
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Kecruiting now received a fuTtliGT stirnnlus. “ Tfte 


GtudeSj’' in WMch every mmmtain trifee, 

md “ Coke's Eifles;’’ teenriing witfe Afskaris and Bo- 
looekees, Bad reached Delhi, and were filling their 
Gurmfierhtonds * from the plunder-laden bodies of dead 
rebels; for as every one, inisbrnstfol of his neighbour, 
caiTied the proceeds of his plunder on his o%vn person, 
ho became, in his turn, a valuable prey. Back flew to 
Beshawur, and along the frontier, glowdng reports of 
spoil, so grateful to a Pathan’s ear : soon followed the 
more substantial remittance, and many a mountain fast¬ 
ness rgoiced in wealth before unknown. The spoil ■which 
a Hindostanee regiment had carried off from some 
plundered treasury found it.s way to the very Khyber, 
and helped to cement more closely the new alliance. 

Such was the brighter side of this strange picture. 
But it had its dark side too. Across the border, be¬ 
yond the neighbouring tribes who were so eagerly 
enlisting, were others to whom the same influences did 
not reach ; fanatics under the sway of the Akhoond, mid 
Afghans brooding over traditions that Peshawnr was a 
few years a.go the pride and boast of the Doui'anee 
empire, and still writhing under the remembrance of 
the Cabnl retribution. Prom such quarters vumours 
were ever and again coming in of grave import, ru- 


periods of th.o rebollioti, there not somo ioBtanoes ia -v^'hich, in all 
tho excitement of a pumiit or an alarm, tliere was not, perhaps, a 
needless haste in pimisliing, and the friend and foe, or the innocent 
and gnilty^ were confounded ; hut for such note the authorities cannot 
ho held responsible* 

^ Waistbands, in which a native generally ties up his money- 




laiours of gatherings in the moixntains, of By iids raising 
tlte green flag of the Prophet, of Moollas preaching in 
the Khyber ‘' death to the Peiinghee,” bf horses being 
shod in Cabul for a descent on Peshawur. "' 

There was Ajhoon Khan, too, a noted outla^w, long 
regarded as the firebrand of the frontier, scarcely less 
formidtible than the Akhoond himself: he had been 
screening himself, beyond the reach of English law, in 
the wild fastnesses of the Sitana country when the ont- 
break occurred; yet, as it was subsequently discovered, 
keeping up a link in treason with the men of the 55th 
and 64th N-1., and the 10th Irregular Cavalry. He 
now left his Sitana retreat, and moving in closer to 
the frontier took up his quarters at Prantjar, a district 
noted for a turbulent fanatic popidation. This move 
brooded further danger to I?esbawur; for the spark 
once kindled here, the flame would soon have enveloped 
the whole frontier in a blaze of rebellion. 

However, the Syuds and the Moolla.y preached in 
vain ; the Akhoond and his fanatic subjects plotted in 
vain. Daily was Peshawar becoming stronger. Uiider 
free enlisting and ceaseless discipline, bold punishment 
of treason, liberal rewards for good service, Peshawur 
looked defiance to the fanatic without, and overawed 
the traitor within. 

* The preliminary and sure al^i of a contemplated admirably 
dmoribed by Masnon, voi, i. p. 122 1 -— 

** An express moesenger aiTived from Pesbawnr, and the nows 
liQ brangbt at once tlirew thoeanip into biistle anrl confusion. The 
horses were ilnmediatoly ordered to be shod, and tlie noisy nidbanda 
(blacksmiths) became very busy with their baramora and horse- 
shoes/’ 



A MARKUGE GEI.EBKATED IK THE CITV. 

Towards tlie close of the month, an incident ooctirred 
which threw the whole station into a state of excite¬ 
ment. In the dead of night heavy firing was heard 
in the city. The impression at Once was that the city 
was “np ;" all arms turned out; off flew the ladies to 
the Eesidency, the rallying-point for all non-combat¬ 
ants; the forts were all on the qm vive; and an 
attach from the fanatic multitude was nTomentaril/ 
expected. Gradually the tumult abated; the day 
dawned, and all was quiet ; and then it was discovered 
that a rich native oil-seller had been celebrating a 
shaddee (marriage)! The noise had been caused by 
the firing of small cannon, the explosion of bans 
(rockets), the beating of naqdras (native kettle-drums), 
and the shouts of a feasted and half-drunken rabble 
doing honour to the hospitality of the little bride’s 
father. But at such a time, when Englishmen's neiwes 
were on the stretch of anxiety, and the native mind on 
the verge of rebellion, it was pronounced a high crime* 
to trifle with the feelings of either. A sound flogging 
inflicted on the giver of the feast taught the Pesha- 
wurees that during such critical times man'iage.s, if 
they must be held, must be conducted more quietly. 

Nor was the month of June to close without another 
demonstration of this increased power. All the three 
irregular cavalry corps, the 10th at Nowshera, and the 
7th and 18th at Peshawur, had been suspected; hut it 

Among the tradiM of a bygone rulo at Peshavrur was cliscovored a 
law made by A’^itabUf that no fireworks should be discharged in tho 
city. The discovery of this long obsolete law was most oliportunoj 
and its rov.ival in the presont instance proved most salutary. 
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was leit that the 10th \Yere more desperately and dau- 
geroasly mutinous at heart: than either of the other 
twb. The state of the Peshavvur brigade, however, and 
of the frontier, had rendered any decisive measures 
hitherto tin^afe. No force could be spared to move 
down; and probably the order for them to inarch up 
would have been defied. It had been deemed enough 
to watch the corps, and wait till the time might come 
for punishing them. That time had now arrived. The 
brigade Lad risen up, as it were, with a strength before 
unknown; the frontier was comparatively qniet; new 
levies were passing down to strengthen :the reliable 
troops already there, and all promised favourably for 
the venture; and, to, lessen the risk, one s<piadron had 
been brought up to Peshawnrl A court of inquiiy into 
the conduct of the regiment was held at Peshawar on 
the 28d. It was remembered that they had released 
the pri.soners of the 55th on the 21st of May, and that 
the squadron at Hotee Murdan had been loud and 
seditious in their threats ; * and that^ in pursuit of tlie 
55 th, the whole regiment had played false. Nor was 
it forgotten that, amid the piles of intercepted corres¬ 
pondence, were letters disclosing, besides other treason¬ 
able matter, a deep conspiracy between this corps and 
the Swatteeh. Their fate was now .sealed; and tlieir 
commandant, Major Vemer, was selected to carry to 
them their death-warrant. 

^ One sowar bad threatened that .bo "would roast and cat Mr HorriOj 
the Aasistatit-Oomwissioner, who was eneatnped near tho^ fort; for 
Whicli throat tbo wortbjwas tried by dnim-lioad court-Tnartiah and 
shot a few days 
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It was late at night on the 29th of Jvine when 
Colonel Willianison, of the 27tli Innisldllmgs, com¬ 
manding the station of Nowshex-a, received the order : 
the next morning the three squadrons of tho 10th 
Irregulars were to be disarmed, deprived of their horses, 
their property confiscated, and themselves marched out 
of cantonments, escorted over the Indus, and then 
turned adrift. Captain Wyld’s corps, the 5th Punja- 
bees, were at Nowshera at the time; and Lieutexiant 
Lind, with some Mooltanee horse, on his Way through 
to .Delhi, would march in in the morning; and it was 
mxderstood that the other squadron, which was at 
Peshawur, would be simultaneously dealt with in the 
same manner. Captain Wyld was speedily summoned 
into consultation, and suggested the plan of operations. 
The position of cantonments is as follows ; on the 
extreme east lay the barracks of the 27th IniuskillingaS, 
at the other end the lines of the lOtli Irregulars, and 
between them the lines of the late 55th N. I., now 
occupied by Wyld’s Punjabees, and those of Bi'ougham’s 
mountain battery, now empty. 

The role of the morning’s proceedings was briefly 
this: a general parade of all three regiments (the 
c&valxj without horses) was to be held on the 55th 
N. I, parade-ground, as being most central, to bear a 
general order read. Wyld was to have 2G0 of his men 
concealed in the rear of their Imes, and 100 of the 27th 
similarly placed under Lieutenant White ; so tixat, as 
soon as the 10th moved out of their lines to the pmade, 
thece men might march quietly along the i*eai', under 
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coyer of the vacant linos of Broughaiix's ixiountain bat¬ 
tery-/ suddenly present tbemselves in the lines of tbc 
lOtli, master the few guards left behind, should any re¬ 
sistance be ofierecl, soi^e the horses, and take possession 
of the lines, so that not a man should escape to alaim 
the regiment. Such was the plan laid down. The 
night was far adyUfUced before the party broke up, The 
few remaining hours were spent in preparing for the 
respective parts in the morning's drama. Hours were 
they of anxious care, lest the traitors should suspect 
what was in store for them, and slip away in the dark, 
or refuse to march to the parade, and a struggle ensue, 
and perhaps blood be shed and life sacrificed. 

The day dawned, the bugle sounded for a general 
parade : the Punjabees were first on the ground, the 
10th Irregulars came next, on foot, and took up 
ground to the right of the Punjabees; then came the 
Iniiiskillings, and, as they drew up, a slight movement 
was noticed among the cavalry—^some fell out a few 
paces, and talked excitedly. Howeter, order >vas soon 
restored, and the line was formed, the sowars between 
the Inniskillmgs and the Punjabees. 

Colonel Williamson now gave the order, 10th 
Irregulars will lay down their arms;" along the line 
Came the clank of the sabres and scabbards : lOth 
Irregulars, advance." The order was obeyed The 
rear company of the 27th moved quickly along hehind, 
picked up tlie arms, piled them in carts ready at hand, 
and escorted them off to the main-guard. In the 
meanwhile the rest of the Inniskillings were wheeled 
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bad shoulders 
^si^ula^ raoveiaent on the left; and the inen ol^tlie lOt^^ 
fomid themselves sarrouiided 1 Haviag thus bemiined 
them in, Colonel Williamson called on the ihtexpreter, 
Lieutenant Eabbage (of the 55th N. I), to read the 
order received from Peshawixu The traitors now found, 
they were to be disarmed, deprived of their horses, and 
every fraction of their property confiscated to Gover:^-' 
ment Surprise, ama^sement, anger^ fury, flashed from 
their eyes. To be disarmed was degradation enough; 
but to be deprived of their horses (which, in the case of 
irregular cavalry corps, are the private property of the 
troopers), to be stripped of everything—money, clothes, 
and all they possessed in the world, confiscateil-—was a 
condition they never contemplated. But they had 
played at treason, and they were now to suffer its con- 
sequences ! They were caught in a trap ; it w^as in 
vain to beat themselves against the bars; it were mad¬ 
ness to rush on the bayonets that glistened on every 
side. They groiuid their teeth in impotent frenzy, and 
were inarched off‘ to their lines, to find them in the 
hands of the concealed party, who had surprised tlie 
guards, and quietly taken possession without a struggle. 

Now came the work of confiscation: every hut, every 
wall and roof was examined, every crack and cranny 
searched; the PimjabeesS revelling in the opportunity 
of crushing the Poorbeahs, and at the same time, no 
doubt, enriching themselves at their expense. The 
sowars were stripped of their uniforms 5 their waist¬ 
bands, turbans —all searched j money, jewels, everything 
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“taken clwTgei.^f,; '’ and then,,wi,tk only 
(turbans), (jackets), and pantaloons, they were 

aiarehed out that night under charge of Lind’s MooL 
taliees (who had been at hand all the morning un¬ 
noticed, a few yards in the rear, ready to act if need ror 
(juired); : and were thus escorted to the Indus, there to 
await the arriva,l of their comrades from Leshaw'ur. 

There, too, matters had been as quietly and success¬ 
fully nmnaged. The squadron had not been brought 
into cantonments, hiit were enca'mped on the road-side 
under the walls of the fort. A dismounted parade was 
ordered for’the same morning (the old ruse), to hear a 
general order read. The fort guards were at the time 
ip the act of being relieved, and wore, conseqxiently, 
just clouhle their usual strength ; and a small body of 
artillery, with an escort of European infantry, were 
(of course accirfmia%) just coming along at walking 
exercise a little way off. The men -vvere drawn up on 
the opposite aide of the road to their camp; the general 
order was read by Captain Wale, the adjutant; the artil¬ 
lery in the meanwhile moved slowly on till they cime be¬ 
tween the men and their camp, when they halted. Small 
bodies of Mooltance and Affreedee Horse, too, were inan- 
cenvriiig about, and taking up iinaginary positions be¬ 
tween the city and cantonments. The first intimation 
the traitors had of the real state of things, was their dis¬ 
covering that the artillery had cut them off from their 
camp, and that their horses wore in the hands of the 
infantry! Resistance was hopeless; they made none, 
hut gave themselves Txp with the best grace they could. 


and'-were made over to a small body of Mbol,knees, 
and marched off that night to join'their brethren at 
Attoek. 

Here came a farther search ; and on the persons of 
the women and children were found jewels and money 
to a vast amount. All was taken from them; they 
were crossed over the Indus in boat.?, received four 
rupees each as su matictim, and sent adrift to find their 
way as best they could to their homes, -with a warning 
that they were watched, and any attempt at disturbance 
would seal their doom. Thms, happily, was removed a 
load of anxiety which for one long montli had weighed 
on the Peshavrar authorities. The example -was not 
v/ithout its effect. The sepoy of the line, in being 
disarmed and disbanded, lost only pay and pension j 
the irregular trooper found that in his case it involved 
confiscation and beggary. This was too high a price 
to pay, even for the luxury of mutiny. 

The lOth Irregular Cavalry had proved teaitors in 
the aflair of the 56th N. I. at Hotee Muxdan, and 
they had paid thus dearly for their treachery. But 
what had become of their friends for whom they had 
suffered ? We left the 65th N. I. in quick retreat over 
the Eusofzai Hills, and will now follow them to their 
fate. 

Their very position was fatal to them. A, glance at 
the map will show the reader how completely they 
were shut in. At Attock, lying due south, the two 
riverg, the. Inondee, or Cabul river, from the west, and 
the Indus from the east, effect a junction. The former, 
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rapid and dangerous stream, no w rendered stiT 
more rapid and dangeroHs by the molted snow, shut 
them iii from the south-west; while the Indus pre¬ 
sented a iio less formidable hamer on the other side, 
for though comparatively a ivide sluggish .stream, its 
shoals and quicksands rendered it unfordable, How, 
rrioreoveivthe prompt judgment of Major, John Becber, 
Deputy Oommisstoiier of Hazara, had made it doubly 
impassable. At the first tidings of the outbreak, all 
the ferries had been seoured, every boat dragged tip 
high and dry on the Hazara side, and the ferrymen, 
their “ ooeupation gone," readily converted into a river 
police, who took thefr place among the new levie.s, and 
Jealously guarded their own bank. Thus to the east, 
west, and south, did JSTature shut them in, and equally 
so to the north. Hrora the Loondee 'to the Indus, rest¬ 
ing on either, stretched an amphithcatM of hills, abrupt 
and barren, inhabited by unfriendly and almost savage 
races, fi'om whom the Poorbeah could hope for little 
sympathy dr shelter. Hemmed in by such natural 
hawiers, escape was wellnigh impo.S!3ible. Many of 
the .mutineers were captured by the inhabitants as they 
.straggled along, footsore and famished, among the 
inhospitable mountains, and were brought into Pfefihh- 
wur for the “ head-money,” or were summarily' dis¬ 
posed of for the treasure on their persons. 

A considerable number of them, however, made 
good their retreat in a compact body, and forced their 
way through the Eusofzai Hills into the Swat valley, 
whither-we will follow them. They had, it appeared, 



THE AkHOOND OF SWAT BKAIE 

for some time been in leagiie with the Swatees, and 
made sure of protection and a welcome in that valley. 
But times had dimmed there t l^he Swat valley is 
inhabited, by a warlike and fanatic race of Mohannne- 
dans, ruled by a Monlvie of Moulvies, a patriarch or 
pope of the Mohammedans of this part of Asia, called 
the Akhoond of Bwat, The steady advance of the 
English northward had, caused the Swatees to fear le.st 
their own valley should in time fall to the apparently re¬ 
sistless conquerors. At the suggestion of the A khoond, 
they had elected ahadshah or king, upon whom they 
conferred alJ- the civU and military power, hoping the 
better to resist the expected aggression of the English. 
These Swatees are among our most formidable neigli- 
bours on the frontier. Intrigues, it is now known, had 
been long carried on between them and our sepoy re¬ 
giments in that neiglibourliood (especially with this 
fogiment, the 55th N. I,), and they were prepared to 
take advantage of the great crisis which they knew to 
be impending: sounding the tocsin of war, they would 
have roused to aims all the neighbouring Mohamme¬ 
dans, and poured down on Peshawur the moment the 
tro«bIe.s began from below. 

On the nth May, the very day of the Delhi mas¬ 
sacre, this Badshdh, 8yud AhJdm', die.d ! Strife at 
once sprang up—one party to place his son on the 
throne, the other to get rid of the office altogether; 
so that all the energy and fanaticism of the Swatees 
was suddenly absorbed in an intenial feud. They found 
themselves too busy at lionie to think of attacking the 
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English, and left Pe.shawur in peace! Nor ha^i they any 
sy ixipathy or sucoonr now left for the traitors of the ooth 
N. I. '' Tempera mntaiitiir et nos inutamnr iii illis/'’ 

The newly-appointed Eaclshab, Syud Akhbar, was 
dead; his son claimed the throne, and was supportetl 
by a large body of his countrymen; while a formidaldo 
faction demanded a return to the old regime. The 
Swatees, therefore, distracted and weakened by this 
feud among themselvea, were only too glad to be free 
of their mutinous allies ; who, in their turn, finding so 
cold a welcome, and a iar more simple hardy fare than 
suited their hitherto easy pampered existence, were 
scarcely less eager to get away. They, however, found 
this no easy task; many a sleek Brahmin was made a 
compulsory doomed to servile offices 

in their Musjids; others were sold for slaves ; rpmoiir 
has it that one fat old sirbahdar fetched four annas 
(sixpence). Between five and six hundred of them, 
however, carrying with them the blessing and com- 
tnendatory letters of the Swnt patriarch, the Akhoond, 
to the Swat colonies in Ullye, Mundyar, and Koonsh, 
made a desperate effort to cross one of the higher fords 
of the Indus, and so escape through Hazara into Cash¬ 
mere, thinking to find safety among the Maharajah's 
troops, where were many of their Poorbeah brethren. 
How they fared, we will show. 

Major J. Becher had only a mountain-train of six 

* Bomo of tiio Delhi otnperors used to armiso thom 3 elvo.s with on- 
foroiug wholesale, conTersions. .Aurungzebo is said to have on one 
occasion refused to eat till they had brought him two nmunds’ weight 
, ot jedaosy the sacred tltread worn by Bridiinins, 
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5 , ami seven coropanies tM 2d Siklis/inuler 
Captain Hardinge, tliree oonipanies haying at the com- 
J|, mencement of the outbreak been despatched to Mur- 

f , ! l i'ee for the protection of that sanatariura, from%vhich - 
the Kumaon battalion (Goorkhas), and every European 
■ " fit for service at the depot, had been ■withdrawn. 

■; , Directly tidings reached him of the approach of the 

sepoys, he called on the independent chiefs of UilyO 
and Mnndyar, who had both on more than one occa¬ 
sion experienced his friendly mediation in some domes- 
tic difficulties, to hold the mountain-passes against a 
1 ' body of “ traitors to their salt.'’' He raised the whole 
district of Koonsh, Swatees thongli they were. Further 
' 1.0 the east lay the valley of Khag.an ; its chiefs had 

. ‘ been for many yeans in disgrace, and only a few months 

, ' before received into favour; they now came forward 

/ and entreated to be permitted to prove their loyalty 

against the Hhidostanee rebels. This offer was frankly 
accepted, and the vale of Khagan closed its passes 
against them, should they .'incceed in penetrating so 
for. Major Becher himself took up a position at 
Dodeeal, where the last of the Koonsh passes opens out 
on the tahle-land on Hazara, having calleclup from 
Abbottabad three companies of the 2d Sikhs, under 
Captain. Hardinge, and three of the mountain-guns, 

' leaving Lieutenant Boulderson, the Assistant Coinmis- 
.sioner, to hold Abbottabad itself with the rimiainder 
of the Sikhs and the new levies. -^sHmyeveiv the muti¬ 
neers never got out of the hilLs. VVh^they succeeded 
in crossing the Indus on rafts of skins at a ghat fo r 
up in the mountains, they found the whole country 
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jiy inch of the way. 
ETOry gorge presented a barrier ; every overhanging 
pr-ecipice and hill-side was alive with mountaineers, 

,who attacked them rvith matchlocks and stones. Thus 
in every pass their mirabers wei’e lessened, every gorge 
was strewn vitli corpses, every mountain-torrent swept 
off its victims, and the survivors struggled on dis¬ 
heartened and famished. They struggled on, and 
entei'ed the Khagan valley or glen.. Here the same 
reception, awaited them. The proud Syuds disjmted 
their passage. And at last, in desperation, they surren¬ 
dered. Their number now dwindled down to little 
more than 150.* A very few, however, pushed on 
still, and escaped into Cashmere, where they were soon 
caught and delivered up. Thus, what with the Swatees, 
the Kohistanees, the Syuds of Khagan, the Hazara 
levie.s, and the troops of Golab Singh, scarcely a man 
escaped to show that the 55th N. I had ever been. 

We have dwelt at some length on the mutiny and 
the fate of this regiment, as being the first to experi¬ 
ence “the way in which nuitiny was crushed in the 
Punjab.” Its failure gave sorry comfort and encour¬ 
agement to other corps that were as mutinous at 
heart, and only waited their opportimity. 

Before closing our account of the frontier doings, 
allusion must be made to a .scheme which emanated 

* Altogether about 200 men were taken aliro, who were either Qnp- 
turecl, or gtwe op. All theso woro tried by courts-martial, 

BomeUmes cotuposed exclusiroly of native o-fficers of the 2d SikhB and 
local lovios, and sontenced to death, and oxecutocl by the Hazara 
authbrities, 
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OLD SllCn AIOTLLEllYMKN CALLED ON., 


from Peshawur, and wliic'li, embracing the whole Pun¬ 
jab, at length made itself felt under the walls of Delhi 
-—the employment of Sikhs. ; 

No sooner had General Barnard, on the 8th of June, 
recovered the Flag-staff Tower, as the sequel of the 
action of Bndlee Serai, and planted his guns along 
the ridge, than he began to feel the want of gunners. 
Constantly did the telegraph /as/t -up the demand, 
“Send down more artillerymen.” But they were not 
forthcomhig. One reserve company was pushed down 
from Lahore, another from Peshawur, and a third, 
from Ferozepore—all that could be spared. At this 
juncture Sir John Lawrence remembered the old Sikh 
gunners. They had been all disbanded, and had isettled 
down in peace, if not in contentment to their fields 
and trades. It was probable that many of them might 
still be alive, and fit for service; and the call on them 
to work our guns at Delhi might cement still more 
.strongly the sympathy already evinced towapls u.s by 
the Sikh population. A call was made, and manj''a 
brave old Sikh, who had pointed the gun,s of the 
Khalsa against ns with such desperate effect at Feroze- 
shuhur and Sobraon, at' Chillianwaila and Goojerat, 
now sprang forward to work them for us agaimst the 
walls of Delhi. It seemed like .sweet revenge on the 
city of the Mogul for the cold-blooded murder of their 
Gooroo Tegh Bahadoor by Anrungzebe. 

Yet they were not very numerous—^not enough to 
meet the demands of the besieging army. Then it was 
that Colonel Edwardes, ever ready in resource, thought 
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Inss little Imowii ami geiiei'aDy de yet wlios 

physical power and spirit of endnranee would render 
them im^aluable in sxich a crisis~tlie Muzhee Sikhs'. 
A few words respecting these may not be out pf place 
hexe/n They were originailly Hindoos of the Sweeper 
caste. When Govind Singh, the warrior Gooroo of the 
Sikhs, resolved on destroying all caste distinctions 
among his followers, this hitherto despisecl class saw 
the door opened for themselves to the “ baptism' of the 
sword,” and thongh perhaps never admitted to the 
higher ranks of the Sikh coinmnnity, they held a recog¬ 
nised position among their co-religionists; perhaps the 
more so that the body of the murdered Tegh Bahadopr 
had been brought away from Delhi by men of that 
caste, Of this class hundreds were to be found in all 
parts of tlio Punjab at the, annexation ; and although 
iinwilling to enter into our ranks, where the demon 
caste still Held fatal rule, they were ready to avail them¬ 
selves of the field for labour opened before theih in the 
"extensive public works whieli were soon covering the 
Punjab, more especially on the different canals in the 
eO’urse of foimation in the Doabs. Here tbey were 
employed in hundreds, when the mutiny broke out and 
put a stop to all such works. Thus thrown out of 
employment, these men were linng idle, congregated at 
the heads of the several Doabs till the chance of labour 
should return. When the call was made upon them, 
they pagerly seized the opportunity, came forward for 


. * For falter aoconat of thoso MuzUee Sikha, soo C\ximing)«im’H iKu- 
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service, and were drafted off in large nninberS to Dellij., 
where they might he seen during the weary weeks of 
tire siege nobly braving clanger and enduring priva¬ 
tion. They dug trenches, raised batteries, and even 
.sometimes worked the guns, and throughout did good 
and faithful service,* 


The reader must now turn his back on Peshawar, 
and'follow the Ccareer of one who had taken a scarcely 
second pra-tin its doings, alternately the tem>r and the 
idol of the frontier. John Nicholson had been sutn- 
moned from Peshawur in the middle of June to take 
command of the Moveable Column, which, as ha,s been 
already said, owed its existence to a suggestion of his own. 

On the death of Colonel Chester, at Budlee Serai, 
Brigadier Chamberlain had been offered the appoint¬ 
ment of Adjutant-General of tlie Army, It was pro-' 
bably not without some reluctance that ho laid down 
the sword to take up the pen. The vacancy thiLs 
caused was filled by Colonel Nicholson, i- with the 

* A large miraber of tbern have been ainoo fomiod into .‘'I’ionbcr 
Coi’ps,” a «'ork for wliiob they are invaluable, aud are now called 
the '24tlj Puujabees, a corps which has attracted so much atteutibii 
Irom the mny converts to Cbri8tian%^ 

’f' His nftine, it will bo rcmemberQd, liact been one of tlio tliroo ow- 
gTOftlly recommended to General Amori for this command/ Sir John 
.Lawrence M now proposed NicholBon or Chamborlain for the vacant 
Adjiitatit-Oeaeralship; General Held selectod Chamborlain/aiad Hp- 
pohited HioholsoTi to tbo column. 

Lot Oolonel Kdwardes bear testimony to the worth of hia brother in 
ajinsi nrid m eomroil 

J only knocked down tho of the Bimnoo F 0 % Jf;>hh Niolxob 
son has .*tinc© reduoied the peop/r (tho most ignorant, depnivecl, and 
bloodthirsty in the I^injab) to such a state of g*ood order nnrl respect 
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^rank of BrigatBer-GenGral. Hastening, clovni 
from Peskawiar, he took command On tlie 21st of June, 
oii which, day the column had marched into Jullirndhur. 
Hite first act was characteristic. The colnimi was in 
no very satisfactory state. The 35th Light liifantiy, 
still armed, were evidently ripe tor mutiny, and had 
been kept under only by the strictest surveillance. Of 
the 83d N.L, who had been ordered in to join them, 

for the laws, that in the last year of his charge not only was thoro no 
niuider, hiu^'larj’, or highway robbery, bnt not an ati^npt at o.ny ot 

these ctrimos* , • • +i 

‘‘ The .Bnimoochees, recocting on their own metamoitjhofiis m tlio 
villa^o gatiieringTS under tho vinos?, by jiho stre^mis thoy once deligiuod 
80 to ifight for, havo come to the conclusion that good Mohamme¬ 
dans ’ of IMom ages must have been ^ just hhe Nikkiil Soyn ^ (Nichoh 
scuU ^ They empbatioally approve him as evoiy inch a (ruUrr 

—and so he is. It is difficnlt to describo Mm ; ho must be seem d.orcl, 
Dnl htTusle—no mean j\idge*--”POi'baps best summed ujd Ms high miiitary 
and admimstrativc quaUtios when ho called Mm ' a tower of strcngt . 

1 can only say that I think him equally fit to be Commissioner of 
Division or Geneml of an Army, 0.f tko strength of his personal char-i 
actoi> .1 will oxily tOll two anecdotes. 

‘ “' I. If you visit either the hattle-field of Goojerat or CbiUianwalla, 

the country people begin their narrative of tho battles thus, ^ Nikkul 

Boyn stood jufit ^ , , ,, r .. wc 

^'2. A hrotherhood of fakoers in Husf.arsa.iiahandoned all fornis or 
■ Asmtie: monacMsm, and commonoed the worship of Nikkul Soyn; 

which they still contimio ! Bepeatodly they have mot John Nicholson 
' Bmeo, iind fallou at his feet n a their Gooroo (roligious or spiritua 
guide), Bo has Hogged them on ov&ij occasion, and soniotimoa im¬ 
prisoned them ; bat.tho sect of the Nikkul Soynoes romainB as devoted 

as ev’er„ ^ ^ Bangiiis rnartyi’orum est semen ecolesifie. ^ ^ 

On the hist whipping John Nioholaonioloasedthem on the condi¬ 
tion that they would transfer their adoration to John Bechor r but, 
arrived at thoir monastery in Euisuivi, they once more rosumod dho 
wovahip of tho relentless'NikkuVSeynJ'— Given in lUiKKB S 

on the , , 

Littlo did Oolonel Edwardes think, when bo wrote these words in 
April 1857, that in two short months IMohn Nicholson^’ would be the 
Gmveml of the Punjab Oolimm, and within sk months the hope, tne 
hepj, and the grief of Bolhi ! 
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little could be expected. Tbey bad r.etaiEed fcbek 
arras at fioslieyarporej but tbere were grave suspicions^ 
though Colonel Sanclettian,their coniraandant^ professed, 
and in Ms conduct showed, fearless reiiaiice in thera.* 
This corps was now on its way to join the coliunu j ?and 
as the two together might prove too strong, Nicholson 
resolved on disarming them both. It was a master¬ 
stroke, and it demands a Ml dosciiption. The column 
moved out of Jullundhur on the 23d. 

“On for Delhi!" was the cry,—a ntraour industri¬ 
ously confirmed, as it tended, to allay {di stispicioii of 
Nioholson’.s ulterior object. It was arranged that the 
S3d N. I. were to join the column at Phugwarriih, one 
nvarcli on the road to’ivard.g PMIour. They egino in 
about midnight on the Slth, just as the column Itself 
was moving off the ground, and natmraUy fell in in 
rear of the 35th Light Infantry—a plan which, though 
apparently accidental, bad been carefully preconcerted 
by the General. The column then marched in the 
following order: —Dawes’s troop, Bourchier’s battery, 
IL M. 52d Light Intantry—the 35th N. Light Infantry,' 
the 33d N. I, and the wing of the 9th Cavalry in the 
rear to bring up the baggage. Captain Farrington, 
the Deputy-Commissioner, whose local knowiedge of 
tho district rendered his presence of great importance, 
accompanied the General as aide-de-camp, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Itoberts, of the artillery, as Deputy-As.sistant 
Quartermaster-General. Being both in the sedret, they 
rode on over-night to Ifiiilour, to examine whether the 

* Mrs Bandenaaa find remained at the Ktatioti tliroug-hoiitv 
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groiiiul immediately in front of the fort would admit of 
the disarming taking place there, it being a great ob¬ 
ject, if possible, to bring the two regiments mthin the 
rang© of the fort guns. Other precautions had also to 
be taken; and all were so taken as to giim colouring to 
the belief that an onward naove was contemplated. The 
bridge of boats was exam ined, on the plea of some anxiety ' 
being felt lest it should give way before the column 
could cross; and additional waggons were collected, ap¬ 
parently with the view of expediting the journey. 

Censures Avere rife, both in tlie camp and in the 
fort. Nicholson was condemned in no qualified terms 
for dreaming of teking two such corps to Delhi, 
where not a man could be trusted. The morning 
dawned, Nicholson ivas already on the ground; he had 
ridden on ahead to recomioitre for himself, and decided 
that the space near the fort was too small for the pur- 
pbso/ and the advantage of being under the fort guns 
was of necessity foregone. The u-sual camping-ground 
was the only alternative. The plan of oi^erations was 
at once resolved on. As the column arrived on the 
gTound, they filed off on the right of the road. The 
artillery and the 62d Queeifs, having designedly pushed 
on, WerO’some way in advance, and were in position, 
the guns at intervals, with the Europeans distributed 
between, before the rest arrived. Across the road 
stood a serpti, the usual accompaniment of every camp- 
ing-gronhd. As the 35th N. I. came near, they were 
ordered to turn off to the left, and go round the rear of 
the semi, which concealed the Europeans from thorn 
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ill they wiieeledup, left shoulders forward, and’fame 
face to fac6 with the o2d Light Infantry and the gtins, 

, about 300 yards off (a good distance for grape). The 
52d were lying along on the ground, resting; the 
gunners had dismounted ; the camp wais being ]>itehecl, 
as usual, in the rear. There was nothing, to fiauae sus- 
pieion. The 35th Light Infantry were now ordered to 
form up in close column. The men of the 52d rible up, 
nmpiled arms, and stood “ at'attention.'” ^ The gunners . 
remoanted, Colonel Younghu.sband, cohimanding the 
35th Light Infantry, was called forward by the General, . 
and told that the men give up " ihMr 

E.ypectlng probably they were about to hear some 
general order read, they were completely taken by 
surjnise and overawed, and laid down them arms. 
The S3d N. I., fatigued with the double inai'eh, had 
not yet edme up; and by the time they reached' the 
ground, the arms of the 85th had been, all stowed away 
safely in the carts so conveniently at hand. They also 
obeyed the order as submissively as the 36th had 
done,* and all the arms were at once carried off to the 
fort, and the day’s ■work was concluded. , 

I'he tuTO «vcnt8 took really proYOti thoiagh tbiy 

delay of tlio (13d. N. I. at the time caused great anxi.ety* .Had the 3^ 
’N. I. . resisted/ and the one© opened fire^ tho 83d w^uld hare 

taken alnrm, and probably all thoir otBcora weidd hare fidlonr 
The .wiut^pf the Obh ACavairy close behind thorn, wpxdd hfive joinod; 
a,nd the consequence might hare been a deadly ^ istioiggle. !1V> wait, 
however, till the 33d should com©, involvod a greater nsk, thafi the 
35ih/if kept waiting, might snsi-ieot the object, .arid bre^ •wliomos, 

taldhgv .thom by «u.rp vise, having had n© means as y'ot of consulting 
w'ifch the 83d, for any combined action, with a powerful body of .Kuro" 
ipcans and gunB facing them,'the probability was/ they w'ould be- over- 




By this masterly atrangenleht vsome llmMno^^s 

sepoys were qixiefcly .disarttied ie presence of about 800 
Europeans and, a dozen guns—*-n,ot a shot fired, or a 
drop of blood shed ! Every precaution, however, 
had been taken to meet any emergency that might 
arise. The artillery were ready to open at the first 
sign of rv’sistance, and the first shot fired was to have 
been the signal for Mr Ricketts, who was at the bridge, 
to rmt it away and stop the passage of the river ; and 
the fate of the rebels would have been far different 
frOJn that of their Jullundhnr brethren a fortnight be¬ 
fore,* lili this was mercifully averted. The tact of 
(leneral Kicholson tiiumphed. Nor was this success 
without its effect on the natives around who witnessed 
iti '‘you have to-day drawn the fangs of 1500 snakes,” 
said an old Silrh to Captain Farrington; "truly yonr 
(good fortune) is great.” 

Before; pas,siug out of the Jiillundhur Doab in our 
reoopd of the events of June, it may not be amiss to 
intfodnce a short allusion to a danger which at this 
time was threatening to disturb the peace of the district 
from another quarter ; one which might liave raised the 
whole of the Rajpoot clans of the neighbouring hills in 

aweii and aupciimb. Most providentially, suoK was tho result j r-nd tbo; ^ 
0 X 1 . eomiug up and ifindiog* tlieiv comradSB diaa,txtnody had no in- 
ducomeni to roaist. 

* ^‘VWoU do I remember, as, loaning ovor one of my guns, the cool¬ 
ness with which,ho (Nioholaou). ©very order; his last'was, Mf 
they bolt, yon follow as hard ah yon can; the, bridge vlU have been 
deairoyed, ahd we shall have a secoml Sobraopt on a small scale/ ”— 




; J) ANGERS IMPEN DOT/TO 

a geiioral oatbrenak ' ^ had been 

geiierallj^ regarded as the chief object of stispicion, ; the 
agricultural population of the Punjab, in their peace¬ 
ful indifference or antipathy to the Poorbeah, were re¬ 
garded as our cliief guarantee for the peace of the 
country. The Eajpoot races along the lower Himalayan 
. range, however miich they might resent the loss of 
independence and power under the British rule, were 
not regarded, with much anxiety. Many caiises had 
combined to engender a more peaceful character aipong 
them ; and the . Kshntreea element Avas gmchmlly 
disappearing in the isolated nature of their position. 
Coruparativoly few in number, and split up into petty 
st^ites, their mutual jealousies rendered any combined 
action very improbable, and seditious conspiracy next 
to imposBible Moreover, CJhoIab Sirigliy the Mahai’a jah 
of Gasinnere, the recognised head of all Rajpoots north 
of the Eavee, had taken his stand, with money and men, 
on the side of Governrnent. With the Jumowal Dogras 
thus pledged, and their own chief, the Enjah 

of Kangra, believed to bo friendly, there seeinecl little 
cause to anticipate any seditious movement from that 
quarter. Nor, perhaps, was the conspiracy to which we 
are about to allude so, much an endeavour to extermi¬ 
nate the English, as a desire to recover their own power 
anti position in the general scramble that wonkrfollow 
their extermination, which they were led to believe w?is 
athand^ The watchfulness and activity of Miijor Hay> 
a refhed officer in cW employ at KooIqo, by a timely 
■^ Tho soldier 
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of tile plot, alone averted the danger. To him 
it was ontirely due that the conspiracy was detected^ and 
the chief conspirators eailght, convicted, and puni^ied, 

The circumstauces are briefly as follows .The dis¬ 
trict of Kooloo is a very Bccotia in a Himalayan ThdS- 
saly. Over its, bncoi ic denizens a high Eajpdot family 
has ruled in unbroken line for several centuries.’'* 
Abpnt fiye-aTid-thhty years ago, hdwever, the snecesr' 
siofl. Was disputed, and a rival claim asserted, ■which 
at the time involved the state in civil war, and also led 
indirectly to thh conspiracy w'e have «ow' to record. 

Ab tliat tim Singh was Jlajah of KooV 

loo, and on his death bequeathed his throne to his son, 
Jeet Singh. A brother of .Brildiam Singh’s, by name 
-Kishen Singh, being a man of ambitious and turbulent 
spirit, instigated, too, by one Ghyru Binighalia, a Raj¬ 
poot, who n'as his confidential friend, laid claim to the 
(throne), on the groimd that Jeet Singh was 
illegitimate. .He appealed to the Kangra Rajah, who 
in an evil hour supported hLs claim, and supplied him 
with matchlocks and horsemen. With these Kishen 
Singh made war oil his nephew, .Jnit ■ was defeated, 
tak.e.u prisoner, and incarcerated. His wife, however, 
and the frioudly Ghyru, resolved at once to anticipate 
the probable death of Kishen Singh, which would leave 
Jeet Singh in undisputed possession of the thrhne, by 
pretending that she was about to give birth to a child; 
After a short time, an infaiit, the child Crh>/ru, rvas 
surreptitiously introduced into Kishen Singh’s house 

They claim to bo offiiiioota from the pxu’e Ivutocbos Of Karigi’a, 

w '::XJ ■ 
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for a. consideration of 300 rtipeoa; Ms wife rvaa de¬ 
clared to have given birth to a son, and the event was 
duly notified to the hoighhonring rajahs.; It WiiS also 
communicated to Kishen Singh in his prison; but, in¬ 
stead of rejoicing, like a worthy Eajpoot, at the birth 
of a son, he repudiated the unexpected Jionour, saying ; 
that it wa.s no child of his. Two days after, he was 
found dead in his prison; and when, shortly after¬ 
wards, Ghyru demanded the 500 rupees, the price of 
the child, he was put out of the way hy the two 
brothers of Kishen Singh’a wife. 

This chad was called Purtdh Singk The youth 
began active life as a sowar or trooper, in the service 
of Sirdar Lehna Singh, through whose influence he 
hoped to have his pretensions to the Kooloo R(\i re¬ 
cognised. His supposititious origin was, however,, too 
generally known, and his claim was always rejected, 
though he was permitted to use the title of Meean, or 
Prince. He was engaged in the Sikh Campaign of 
ISiS-if, and was supposed to have been killed, On 
such belief, a small money-pension and .some knd were 
settled on his widow, with the title of Ranee. 

In 1855, after a lapse of ten years, there appeared in 
the village of Tiramli, a /ujir,'declaring himself to be 
the long missing Purtfib Singh, and claiming his jageei'. 
The wife at first declared she could not ide.ntify him; 
but at leirgth, by the persuasion of her hrother, one 
Beer Singh, sire consented to acknowledge this man as 
her 'l6ng-lost husband. He then took up his abode in. 
Sheoraj, and began to gather around liiiu a'sinall re- 
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timie, and even to colieefc revemie ftoin 
;\dllages. Armed also wltih some papers wlxiclx he cob- 
trived to get frora tlio Eaiioe; givings M a seixtblance 
of ft; claim to the Kooloo tie renwed Ms 

atteiopts to have his pretensions recognised, But in 
vain; and the Depiitj'Commissioiier at Kangra warned 
him that an armed retinue and extravagant mode of 
life did not suit his position, and he woiild be only 
tolerated on condition he lived peaceably. 

I^Fom that time he had not attempted by any overt 
' act to vioMe this condition. But the general excite¬ 
ment caused by the Poorbeah mutiny seemed to afford 
an opportunity too favourable to be lost. He coidd 
hot resist the temptation. His emissaries were soon 
out ill all parts of the neighbouring villages, but the 
people of Sbeony wx^re first to be raised. He sent 
letters appealing to them on Ms hereditary claim to 
their fealty, as well as to their religious antipathy to 
the. He declared that in Delhi, Simla, and 

Lahore, ©very European had been massacred. Ho bade 
the people rise quickly and come armed, for that now 
or never was their time. As if confident of success, he 
called iipon one Soorut Earn, whose father had been an 
old vi^eOr of the Kqoloo Rajah s, to take his hereditary 
place beside the heir of the Kooloo throne. Happily, 
all this seditfeuB correspondence was intercepted by 
the promptness of Major Hay, who had long been sus¬ 
pecting thte; pretender. On the 1st of June these letters 
were placed in Major Hay’s bands, and in a few days 
Purtab Singh was a prisoner. 
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It miij perhaps he a cpiestion whether this man ori- 
giBated, this conspiracy, or w«as not rather the tool of 
others, who remained concealed behind the dignity of 
their position, and put him forth as the firehrand to 
kindle the flames of sedition throughout that country, 
ready themselves to step in and reap the; fruits of the 
intrigiia There is little doubt however, that, wherever 
it originated, it liad drawn within its influence .Several 
of the neighbouring chiefs, and the whole district -v^ras 
in danger—a danger which was only averted by the 
timely discovery. This pretender and Beer Singh, 
brother-in-law of the impersonated PurtJib Singh, were 
at the time near Siiltanpore. They “were both arrested 
and sent off at once to Kangra for trial. Many others 
of whose complicity there was no doubt, were subse¬ 
quently seiised, and suffered, according to their degrees 
of guilt, the pimishment they so richly deserved. The 
pretended Purtab Singh and Beer Singh were hanged, 
all their property confiscated, their liouses left in ruins, 
as monuments of the fruitlessness of irehellion, and 
warnings of the rebels’ end. All who had been proved 
by intercepted documents and confessions to have 
taken part in these treasonable designs, or to have 
been privy to tliem, were sentenced to different periods 
of imprisonment Thus was peace restored to Kooloo. 
The faithful among the Eajpoots were confinned in 
their fidelity—the disafiectcd warned of the danger of 
conspiring against a Government quick in detecting 
and powerful in punishing treason. 


CHAP TEE X. 

[June 1857.—Pam III] 

THE aVDVAKCTS op THE AEMY'^-TnE MEEBITT BE-IGADE — THE 
B/AXTLE OP THE HIHDON—THE TVTO EORCEB JOlk alT AHIPOEE 

f —THE BaItcle op bhdlee sjseai—tHe oapthbe o.v the 

HIPaE — iVlETOALEE HOHSE ,SEIZED — AH A$?iAlTI.T ■: ^ .tXAHN ED' 
ABANDONED — RtJJ.nJB AIaI, AND THE SECBET I.N TEL LI¬ 
CENCE DEPABTMENT UNDER HODSON^ THE BEAR'-AWAOK OP 
T ira-^-THE CENTENARY OP PLASTY—THE SUBZEE MCNDEE 
B-EIOTOKCEiyOlN^^^ ARRIVE .--BRIGj\X>IER CHAMBER- 
HilN adjutant-general OF THE ARMY. 

The advancing army lias been lost sight of since it 
passed beyond Eiirnanl, under the command of Sir 
H, Barnard, who succeeded on the death of General 
Anson. 

Eumours had come up to TJmballa about the end of 
May, that the mutineers, after having committed appal¬ 
ling atrocities and ransacked the city, had carried off‘ 
the plunder and dispersed quietly to their homes. Such 
a course they might once have contemplated ; hut our 
delay to advance they interpreted into wcaknevss and 
fear, and took courage, and so held on revelling and 
rioting in the city ; at first apparently without plan or 
ulterior purpose, but by the time tidings reached them 
that a force was actually moving down, they had so far 
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gained confidence as to resolve on organising resist-: 
ance. Delhi was to be their stronghold ; and here, 

an iinpiotts faith which, sanctifies 
Tothcmaildoedsofwickednoasandhlood,,'-- 

Yea, and halloee to them on— here arc they met/'^ 

Before describing the further advance of the Umballa 
■ force, it ■will be necessary to notice at some length 
events ■which were passing at Meerut. GeuCral Anson, 
ha'ving acceded to the wishes of Sir John Lawrence, 
and at length consented to move upon Delhi, wrote to 
General Hewitt, commanding the Meerut division, in¬ 
forming Mm of his proposed plan, and asking for rein- 
forcexnents from the Meernt brigade. " I propose,” he 
said, writing on the 23d of May, “ to advance with the 
column from Kuriiaul towards DelM on the 1st of 
June, aiid be opposite to Bhagput on the 5 th. At this 
last place I should wish to he joined by the force from 
Meeruf' Before this day arrived, as the reader knows, 
General Anson had died of cholera, and his command 
had passed into other hands : but hi.s orders had been 
carried out at Meerut. 

On the night of the 27th of May, the little brigade 
moved out under Colonel Archdale Wilson, composed 
of half a troop of horse-artillery under Major Henry 
Tombs; a company of foot-artiliery and light field- 
battery under Major E. W. S. Scott, with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Murray Mackenzie commanding the artillery 
brigade; two squadrons of H. M. 6th Dragoon Guard.s 
(Carabineers), under* Colonel W. N. Custance ; a wing 

* RocUrich the OotK, 
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r< 3 tM. M. 60tli Eifles (1st battalioa), under OoloneU. 
Jones ; two oojiipauies of native sappers, with fifty 
troopers of the 4tli Irregulars. Mr H. H, Greathed 
accompanied the force as commissioner and political 
agent, Tinder orders from the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-west Provinces at Agra. Tliree marches 
were accomplished wdthout obstacle or appearance of 
opposition; and on the morning of the 30th they eiir- 
camped at Ghazee-oo-deen-JSTuggmv on the banks of the 
Hindon, a tributary stream of the Jumna, which here 
eroisses the main road between Meerut and Delhi, and 
is .spanned by an iron su.spension-bridge. Tins most 
impoi’tant point may be regarded as the key of the 
i)oah. liere the rebels had come ont in full force, and 
had strongly mtrenched themselves with the intention 
of disputing our advance; yet so carefully had they 
concealed their po.sition, that no suspicion was enter¬ 
tained of tiieu’proximity till late in the day. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon, two cavalry videttes gal¬ 
loped in and: reported that the mutineers were advanc¬ 
ing in force, accompanied by heavy guns ; a feW:miiiutes 
after, an 18-ponnd round-shot rolled into camp." In 
a few moments the vyliole force had turned out; and 
then began the first struggle with our rebel army. 

fishe plan of attack and the result are thus described 
by Brigadier Wilson— 

“ I immediately sent off a company of Her Majesty’s 

Ifc took otY otiio iGg ot oack of two pftlkee-bearors who wOre pittiDg* 
at the toift«door of tho Cnrabiiioers.’ hospital. — .Rotton's x^iege of 
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OOtli Soyal Rifiley, witli another in support, to hold the 
iron bridge, which is the key of niy position, and I 
detached the fonr guns of Major Tombs^s troop, sup¬ 
ported by a squadron of Carabineers right along the 
bank of the Hiiidon river. 

The insnrgeiits opened upon these advanced parties 
• with heavy guns. I ordered two more companies of 
the 60fch to support their advance, and brought up hntr 
guns of Major Scott’s battery, the sappers, and a tf^p 
of Carabineers to their support, leaving two guns and a 
troop of Carabineers to protect the camp. 

‘The first few rounds from the insurgents' guns 
were admiraWy aimed, plunging through our camp; 
but they were ably replied to by our two 18-pouiiders, 
in position under Lieutenant Light, and Major Tombs’s 
troop, most admirably led by Lieutenant-Colonel M. 
Mackenzie, who, raking them in the flank with hivS 
6“pounders, first made their fire unsteady, and in a 
short time silenced the heavy guns, 

“ On remarking the unsteadiness of their fire, I 
ordered Lieutenant "Colon el Jones to advance his Rifles 
and attack. This was done in a most spirited manner. 
They drove the enemy from the guns; but in the act 
of taking possession of two heavy pieces on the cause¬ 
way, close to the tolLhouse, I regret to say that Captain 
Andrews and four of his men were blown up by the 
explosion of an amnmnition-waggon, fifed by one of ’ 
the mutineers. 

“ The insurgents were nowin full retreaf, leaTOigin 
our hands ordnance, ammunition, and stores.” 
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The TGla^eat, so rapid, that only five 

guiis were captured, the rebels cariying off all the 
rest. Short and decisive as the engagement wa5i, 
the rebels fought wel^^ it was the first time they 
eucoimtered their late masters, and the sepoys crossed 
bayonets manfully, and the cavalry charged oni’ guns 
gallantly; but their courage soon failed them, and 
some 700 Europeans (for the Meerut force scarcely 
numbered more) drove ten times their own number out 
of an intrenched position with comparatively little loss ; 
the casualties being— Captain Andrews, of the Eifles, 
killed, and Lieutenant de Bourbel, of the Carabin¬ 
eers, wounded, with thirty rank and file killed and 
wounded. 

But the struggle was not all over. On their return 
to Delhi the rebels were greeted with reproaches and 
taunts, and then sent hack again with promise of higli 
reward to retrieve their honour. Ey noon the follow¬ 
ing day the struggle was renewed. It was Whihsun- 
day. In the early ixiorning, the dead of the day before 
had been committed to their graves, and before evening 
more were to be added to the number.* In the rnoiii- 
ing, about nine o’clock, there had been a false alarm ; 
about twelve o’clock the alann again sounded, then 
theassembly,’’ and a sharp cannonade proved that 
this time it was in earnest. The village which they had 

* Bev. J, E. W. Botton, one of bho Moerut chaplains, who ac- 
companiod tho hrigado and renminod with the arjny throughout tho 
whc>Ic> siege, thus deBcriboa this burial-place A babool-tre© a little 
in tVie rear, and a milo-stono a littio above, and situated on the main 
road botweoji Meorut and Delhi, mark the spot.’^— P, 28. 
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SO strongly occupied the day before, had been eleaied 
out and burnt by the gallant Eifles; so this time th^ 
took up a position at a in ore respectful distancej urn 
some high ground about a mile beyond the advanced- 
picquet; they occupied a village to the left, smd from 
this height they opened -with their heavy gitns;* Out 
went Tombs’s guns, supported by a squadron of Cara¬ 
bineers. Lieutenant Light took up his position on the 
bank of the riverwith two 18-pounders, with two guns 
of Scott’s battery and a troop of Carabineers in sup¬ 
port; wldle the 60th Rifles,'leaving one company to 
protect the camp, held the bridge. For nearly two 
hoiu's it was almost entirely an artillery action. At 
length the order was given for the Rifles to advance ; 
the village on tlie left -was soon cleared out; the fire of 
the enemy’s guns began to slacken; the advance be-' 
came general; the rebels retired steadily for some 
distance, and were followed up from point to point ; 
then, pouring in a salvo of grape, they limbered up 
their guns and sounded the retreat; and when the 
ridge was crowned, they could he seen beyond in fall 
scamper for Delhi. But pursuit was impossible ; the 
beat of the sun had disabled the force far more than the 
grape of the enemy, who were consequently enabled to 
carrj’- off all their guns. The toss was comparati’vely 
small, though it included one whom Brigadier Wilson 
described as an “ invaluable ofiBcer and a great lo.s.s,” 
Lieutenant H. G. Perkins of the Horse-artillery. Assist¬ 
ant-Surgeon S. Moore of the Carabineers ■was severely 

* GREATHED'aX^rto, p. 8. 
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wounded in the head, ajid Ensign W. H. Napier of the 
Eifles, both of whom died of their wounds a few days 
after.* Young Napier seemed to inherit tha t heroism 
wdiich attaches, as it were, to the name he bore. As 
he. lay on his cot disabled for life (even had he been 
spared) for a soldier’s career by the loss of his leg, this 
seemed to be his one subject of regret, as he repeated, 
with tears numy and Mttex’, “I shall never lead the 
Eifles again.”t 

In reporting the exploit.s of the day. Brigadier 
'Wilson makes special mention of “Lieut. Elliot, of tbe 
artillery, who supported the Eifles with two guns of 
Major Scott’s battery in the most steady and deter¬ 
mined manner; Lieut. Light also did admirable service 
•ndth his 18-pounders. The sappers and miners under 
Lientenant Maunsell, brought up in support of Lieut. 
Elliot’s guns, performed urost eflBclent service.” 

Now came a halt of form days, during which the 
little force was strengthened by the arrival of 100 
more of the Eifles, whom the Brigadier had sent for 
froia Meerut, and the Sinnooree battalion of Goorkhas 
under Major 0. Eeid, who were withdrawn from Ally- 
gurh—^ to prove an invaluable addition to the little 
army at Delhi. 

On the 4th of June they turned their backs on 
GhazeS-oo-deen-Nuggur and the Hiudon, having first 
rendered the bridge impassable, without having seen 

* Capi^in Jolinseu, stAff-offiooi', was also sliglitly contusod. Tho 
total oC the dayV easvialtioa was nine killtfli (three died of sim-strolvO) 
and twelve wotmded. 

t BonoM’s p/33 * 
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atiytliing more of the rebels since the 31sfc. On the 
6th they crossed the Jumna at Bhagput, and on the 
7th effected a junction with the Umballa Ibrce under 
Major-General Sir H. W. Barnard at Alipore; one 
march from Delhi, and the Meerut Brigadewas nierged 
into the Delhi Field-force. This force now consisted 
of sixteen horse-artillciy guns, six horse-batteiy guns, 
H. M. 9th Laneers, two squadrons of Oarabineers, six 
coHipanies of the 60th Rifles, H. M. 75th Foot, H, C. 
1st Fusiliers, six conipanies H, 0. 2d Fusiliers, the 
Siimoor Battalion, and a portion (about 150 men) of 
the sappers and miners which had not mutinied; in 
round nurnbers, there were 600 cavalry and 2400 in¬ 
fantry, with 22 field-gu ns. Besides the above, the siege - 
train was close behind, consisting of eight T8-pounder 
guns, four 8-inch howitzers, four 8-inch mortars, and a 
5|-in.ch mortar, with a weak company of European 
artiliejy, and lOO European artillery recruits. 

- Gii the morning of the 7th occurred an incident 
which furnished another illustration of the value of 
Lieutenant Hodson in the force. The evening heforo 
there had been grave doubts and differences among 
the Staff as to the real position wliich the rebels had 
taken up to dispute our advance on Delhi. The camp 
was then at Alipore, covered by a strong advance- 
guard of all arms, with a breastwork thrown up'across 
the road, and a conple of guns, loaded with grape, and 
port-fhres burning. As the day dawned, a smdl cloud 
of dust was noticed ahead on the road from Delhi: 
all were on the alert; on it Came, nearer and nearer ; 
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ft'■■‘tt'-as evidently cavaliy. It was within three hun¬ 
dred yards—a few yards more, and the guns would 
have opened upon them—-when the foremost of the 
party turned olf Shari) to fodowed by about 

a dozhn sowars. It was an EngUshnian—it was Hod- 
sou ! He had beeii out to examine for himself the 
po.sition of the rebels, and solve the doubts of the 
evening before; had he had a few of his old trusty 
" Guides,” he would (lie said) haVe gone up to the 
very walls of Delhi; having only a few of the Jheend 
Eajah's sowars for his escort, he was obliged to con¬ 
tent himself with a reconnoissance—a very careful one 
■—of their advanced position, and a gallop through the 
old cantonments; and on his report was the attack for 
the following morning planned."' 

A further clearance of suspected Hindostanees was 
now made; a squadron of the Hh Oavaliy under 
Colonel Clayton, which had accompanied the force 
from IJmballa, and awing of the 9th Irregular Cavr 
airy, which had escorted the siege-train from Philour, 
were ordered out to watch seme villages near the 
Jumna, where report said parties of rebels were col¬ 
lecting; the i-eal object being, that on the day of 
action the force might not be enibar.ra.ssed by treach¬ 
ery in its own ranks.j* 


* Hoclson inhia own letters barely alludofl to this exploit, p. 196. 
MrOreathed mGrclysays, Captain Hodson Has reconnoitred np to 
Uio Delhi mce-course,” p. 25. For ibe particnlarsl of the .incident the 
author is* indebted to Lieutoiiimt .Hunter, who was in. charge of the 
gkxm. 

t NoHAiAiihs IfarmtivQ, 




, ' THE EXEMY's rOsmOK JT BUD.t;EE SERAI. 

Already liad several changes taken place in the 
leading commands. Brigadier Hallifax had died of 
congestion of the brain, and Colonel St. G. Showers 
had succeeded to the command of the 1st Infiantcy 
-Brigade. Colonel Mowat, coininantling the artillery; 
had been carried off by cholera, and the command 
had been taken by Colonel Murray Mackenzie, of the 
Meerut force, 

All was irow preparation for the coining struggle! 
Hodson reported that the rebels had taken np a very 
foiinidable position at an enclosed building called Bud- 
lee Serai, about five miles on this side of the city, with a 
broad and deep jiAeei protecting their right from the pos¬ 
sibility of a Hank attack, while the main road by which 
the advance must be made ran between the Serai and 
the jheel; on their left, low marshy ground fdi miles, 
with the Nvijjutghur jheel Canal running parallel to 
the road, as completely protecting that flank; so that 
an attack in front was the only course open. Such were 
the natural advantages of their po.sition, which they 
had not been slow to take advantage of and to improve 
upon. About one hundred and fifty yards in front of 
the Serai stood, on high gi-ound, two ruined summer- 
honses, one on either side; here they had established 
a couple of batteries and mounted some light field- 
pieces ; while in support, along the front of the SemV 
tliey had planted several heavy pieces to sweep the 
whole of the open ground; and to give full effect to 
their giiiis, they had placed at intervals large gtmtlahs 
(earthen jars) painted white to enable them more ac- 
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to mark the distances and to regulate the 
elevation of their guns. To such an extent had they 
turned to good account the time which our delay in 
advancing had given them. 

The plan of attack maybe briefly thus described 
The infantry were to be divided into two brigades : 
the first, commanded by Colonel St G. Showers, con¬ 
sisted of nine companie.s of H. M. Toth Foot under 
Colonel Herbert; the 1st Bengal Fusiliers under Colonel 
■Welchman,* with Major Scott’s battery ; one squadron 
of Carabineers and a party of sappers (with intrenching 
tools) under Lieutenant Chestiey of .the Bengal Engin¬ 
eer’s. The second brigade, under Brigadier Grave.?, 
comprised six companies of the '60th Eifles under 
.Colonel J. Jones, six companies of the 2d Bengal 
Fusiliers under Captain A. Boyd, the Sirmoor Battalion 
of Goorkha.8 under Major C. Eeid, with Captain 
Money’s troop of horse-artillery, and a squatb on of the 
9th Lancers, accompanied by a party of sappers under 
Lieutenant Salkeld of the Engineers. The cavalry 
brigade, under Colonel J. Hope Grant, O.B., coirrprised 
three squadrons of the 9th Latrcers under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ynle, and about fifty Jhecnd Horse under 
Ideuteuant Hodson, with Tonrbs’s and Turner’.s troops 
of horse-artillery. 


Colonel Welcbmau had but partially recoverod from the oftbctui of 
tho severe operation ho had undergone ; but on the morning of the 5th 
he made his appoaiimce in camp. His gallant spirit;” writes one Who 
recordfi tho doings of the lat FuMiliora before Delhi, in Bkxd'wood for 
January 1858, urged the old soldier on to leave liiij family and plea^ 
saut bomo, for fatigues ami daiigers at the bead of his corps/’ 
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The eiitite force brought into tli§ field may, be'cal 
ciliated at, ill round numbers, 170 cavalry hind 1,000 
infantry,-ndtli fourteen guna in the twd infantry b| 3 - 
gadea, and in that under Brigadier Hope Grant, about' 
, 350 cavalry and ten guns ; * while there remained be¬ 
hind, as a rear-guard, and to protect the sioge-train, h 
squadron of the 6th Carabineers, a company of the 2d 
Bengal riisiliers, two guns of Major Scott’s battery, 
and the Jheend Eajah’s contingent. 

The position taken up by the rebels precluded the 
possibility of a flank attack, but there was reason to 
believe that the country beyond became more open, 
and would admit of an attack in revei*se. This part 
was assigned to the cavalry bi’igade; and while it Was 
still dark, Bi’igadier Hope Grant moved off his,cavalry 
and guns, with the view of making a detour and pre^ 
senting liimself on the left rear of the enemy simnl- 
taneously with the infantry brigades on his front. 

iSoon after two o’clock in the morning the whole 
force was on the move, A march of five miles brought : 
them close upon the enemy’.s position; the day was 
just breaking, and lights were seen in the enemy’s, 
camp. While onr guns were in the act of advancing, 
the enemy forestalled them and opened fire. The 
second brigade were still two miles in the rear when, 
they heard the boomiug of the cannon; for, through 
some mismanagement, .store-carts and cattle had so 
blocked up the road as to obstnict them march. But, 
once clear of these mpedimenia, they pa.shed on at 
* Nona.i)s’sJNVirafiw. ., 
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t-h'#^doi:ibl6, arid soon form tip in tbeir position. In 
th« meanwhije tbe heavy gnnS' of the enemy-—^for our 
light field-pieces coold do little towards silencing'the 
18 and 24-pounders they had brought out from the 
magazine “ were jylayiag with deadly effect on the 
.advancing column. To add to the discomfiture, some¬ 
body, no one knows who, called out to “ itrepare for 
cavalry,” and the 75th formed into square ; so the 
round-shot was ploughed murderously through their 
closed ranks. Jlrigadier Showers saw the mistako, 
but there was no time to remedy it; so, galloping 
to their, front, ho led them up, in square aS they 
were, to the batteries. On they sprang with an Ehg- 
.lish cheer, and the 1st ifiisUiers nobly came up in 
.support, and the guns we.re mastered. Brigadier 
Graves liad hy this time brought up his column, 
and by a slight flank - movement, leading his men 
under heavy fire up to their knees in watei-, completed 
the, capture. 

Now appeared the long-looked-for cavalry brigade. 
They had met with more difficulties and obstacles than 
they anticipated, but they arrived just in time to see 
the batteries taken, and by a dasliing and murderous 
charge upon the retreating rebels completed the rout. 
The whole affair had scarcely lasted an hour; yet it 
wa,s . no easy victory. Hero, a.s on the Hindon, the 
rebels fought well; the training we had given them 
now told fatally against ns; they worked the guns 
with fatal accuracy, for they had previously studied 
the distance.s; but it was the charge of the Europeans 
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which teak them by sitrpris^^ rapid wm 

the rush; that their gmis, placed on high cohld 

xmt be lowered in time, and charge after charge of 
roiuicl shot and grape passed almost harmlessly over- 
head . At their guns, too, they fought despe3?ate]y—still 
more so inside the Serai; hand to hand they fought, 
for they kne\T there was no quarter for them ; and they 
sold their lives deaiiy* It waS’ said that of those who, 
came out of Delhi a thovMi^td mvev mtum they 
inust have lost in killed and wounded between 400 
and 500, and at least as many more had already 
tasted ^enough of the fruits of mutiny, and sluhk off 
to their homes. 

About half a mile^ beyond, at Azadpore, the road di^ 
miod, the right branch leading to the city, that on the 
left into cantonments; so judiciously had the rebelf^ 
taken up their first position, in advance of this division 
of the roads. Here a halt was sounded. About a eonple 
of miles beyond rose the ridge where the rebels had 
apparently taken up another strong position. Again 
wiiB heard the old cry for delay, as if there had not 
been already delay enough I Happily the torpedo 
touch was wnthstood. Everything w^as in favour of 
advance; the rebels were driven from their vantage- 
ground, while our men, despite a long march and 
hard fight, forgot their fatigue in the flusli of success. 
The next morning would have found the rebels rallied 
and reorganised, with a strong position along the ridge 
.still stronger, while our men, as yetuninured to such 
exposure and fatigue, with their ardour cooled cIoto, 
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would parhaj>$ Be less readyanotliOr effort* 
Happily : the voices for delay were drowned in the 
general call for an advanca A short halt sufficed, and 
on they pushed again. 

Our force was altogether too small for a combined 
attack in front of the whole length of the ridge, so it 
Was resolvecl to make a double flank attack on either 
end^ and to effect a junctioji in the centre. So two 
Columns were formed. Brigadier (Graves’s brigade, 
wdth the addition of Oaptaln Money^s toop of horse-^ 
artillery, took the left toad towards the cantomnenti 
while Brigadier Showers led his brigade, to which 
were added the rest of the artillery and cavaliy, to the 
right;along the road to the city ; Major 0. Keid at the 
same time spread out his gallant little Goorkiias as 
far as he could over the intermediate ground, and ad¬ 
vanced to attack the rebels in front. At the Flagstaff 
Tower, the extreme end of their position on our left, 
the rebels had established a battery with three gun% 
from which they opened a heavy cannonade on. Brigadier 
Graveses column, having laid their guns especially to 
command the bridge by which the column must cross 
the canal. This bridge had been partially destroyed, 
but fortunately enoiigh wa>s left for the guns to pass 
over. The bridge crossed, the cbluinn opened out and 
pushed along through the cantonments, the eiiemy s 
guns playing incessantly upon them, though with little 
eflect. On tlirough the huts of the sepoy lines, through 
the streets of niined bungalows of officers,* they came 
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witkiii a lew hundred yards of tire, battery; here 
Money’s troop moved to the' ficoiit, opened fire, and 
almost immediately silenced their guns; the Eifles 
and 2cl Eusiliers wheeled round on the left, took the 
battery in flank, and the rebels “ bolted,” leaving all 
the guns in our hands. On the evening of May 11th, 
Brigadier Graves had been the last to ton his back on 
the Flagstaff Tower, that scene of agonising suspense 
and suffering, and now, accompanied hy Sir H. Bar- 
Hard, he was among the first to enter it again, recap¬ 
tured by hi.s column. 

During this time Brigadier Showers, accompanied 
by Brigadier-General Wilson, had been fighting their 
way along the right. The rebels, though in fast re¬ 
treat, maintained a harassing fire under cover of the 
walls and gardens which lined the road, and in the 
by-lanes of the Siibzee Mundee suburb. Gallantly 
they forced their way, clearing all before them, captur¬ 
ing an 18-pounder gun on the way, mounted the ridge 
at their extreme right, and at Hindoo Kao’s house met 
Brigadier Graves'-s column. Which, after mastering the 
battery at the Tower, had fought their way along the 
crest. 

It was scarcely yet 9 o’clock in the day ; two battles 
had' been fought and won, and the ridge was in our 
possession—that ridge where for tlnee long months of 
heat, and rain, and sickness, with an endurance and 
perseverance to which history can scarce produce a 
parallel, a handful of Englishmen held their own 
against a force more than tea times their number; 
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aiid at last triiimplied, Bttt it had. not been a blopd- 
less victoiy; first to fall was Colonel Chester, the 
A.djttta,nt-Qe.aeral, of the amiy; the first shot fired 
by the enemy at Budlee Serai had robbed the army 
of one who, to nse the words Of General'Barnard, 
“was esteemed by all for every qualification that can 
adorn the soldier.” The same shot that killed Colonel 
Chester also mortally wounded Captain C. W. RnsselL 
( 54 th N. I), his orderly officer ; Captain J. W. Cela- 
main (56th N. I), also orderly officer, and Lieutenant 
A. Harrison (H. M. 75th), were killed. Among tire 
wounded, the artillery and H. M. 75th suffered the 
most severely ; of the former, Lieutenants A. Light, 
0. Hnnter, and R. Hare were .slightly wounded, and 
lieutenaiit A. H. Davidson severely injured by the 
blowing-lip of a tumbril from the enemy’s fire on the 
ridge. Of H. M. 75th, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert-, 
Captain E, Dawson, Lieutenant J. R. S. Fitzgerald, 
Lieuteiuint and Adjutant R. Barter, Lieutenant C. R. 
Rivei'iS, Ensign E., M. Pyni, and .Assistant-Surgeon Litli- 
gow, were wounded; the only other officers wounded 
were Captain Greville and Lieutenant N. Ellis, 1st 
Bengal Fusiliers; the losses in the ranks were 47 killed 
and 144 wounded. The total number of guns captured 
was twenty-six ; of these, thirteen were captured at the 
Serai, ope in. the Subzee Mnndee, and the rest on the 
ridge. 

In reporting this victory General Barnard thus 
gracefully aeknowledges the iissistauce of Brigadier- 
General Wilson, that his “ cool judgment entitles him 
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an eq^al share of any merit , that may be given to 
the officer in commaiid/’^ 

But the day's work was not yet over: the rebels did 
not seem disposed to allow an undisputed possession of 
the ridge; they had already inouiitod several heavy 
pieccjs on the city bastions^ and, moreover, had ran up 
two 2-t-pouiidor batteries outside the walls ; the maga¬ 
zines s applied them with heavy pieces without number- 
and it was evident that they had trained artillerymen 
to work; as niany guns as they could conveniently bring 
to beat upon us. By 2 o'clock in the day a heavy 
cannonade was opened on the ridge. The troops who, 
on the capture of the ridge, had moved down into the 
cantonment where the camp was to be pitched, to get 
a little food and rest after their morning’s work, be¬ 
fore even their tents were pitched, were again turned 
out to meet an attack on om* right flank, where some 
guns were broaglit out to play upon our camp ; but 
the Kifles soon repulsed the attack—some of the 75th 
captured and brought in one of the guns—and by 
6 o'clock the camp was again quiet, with the exception 
of the cannonade, wdiich continued incessantly Irouv 
the city walls. 

Thtts ended the 8th June. 

The points taken up along the ridge were the Blag- 
staff Towner on the left, which was held by a strong 
infantry picquet; Hindoo Kao's house on the right, 
strongly held by the Sirmooree Goorkhas and two 
companies of the 60th Kifles ; another infantry picquet 
, ^ Soo Appendix H. 





at a large about inidway between; 

wliile on tbe rear of the rigbt flank a mound, coix^ 
manding fcbe was held by a 

strong picquet mtlx gims and cavalry; and the caiialy 
which ran along our rear and left flank, was patrolled 
by cavdry picquets. 

Major-<3eneraI Eeed, who, on the death of General 
Anson, had been appointed provisional commandordu- 
chief> had moyed down from Kawiil Pindee in order 
to take personal command of the force, but only 
reached Alipore on the morning of the 8th, just as 
the army was moving out. The fatigue of so long 
and rapid a journey (nearly 500 miles) at the hottevSt 
season of the year told on a frame already shaken 
by disease, and he found himself so much brolcen in 
health as to be unequal to the command, which he 
tlierefore left in the hands of Sir H, Barnard, his 
advice being freely sought and given in all matters 
of moment 

The morning of the 9th witnessed the arrival in 
' camp of a regiment which, for a Kyingle corps, was the 
greatest acquisition diuring the whole siege. 

Soon after midnight on the 12tli May, the Guidos, 
then at Hotee Murdan, close to Peshawur, received 
orders to march by daylight to join the Moveable 
Ooluinn. The morning of the 13th saw them at 
Attock on the Indus (thirty miles off), a subsequent 
order having come that they were not to wait for the 
coluniB, but to push on at once for Delhi. It was a 

/ Noeman's Sc© Appendix 1. 
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^;^‘u^‘ch of oSO n'iiles—fifty7C%]it regular marclies, Tlireo 
"days they had halted on the road by special order, and 
on the twenty-fourth morning after starting—that is, 
in twenty-one forced marches—they wei’e at Delhi! 
Twenty-seyen miles a-day for three weeks is proba¬ 
bly the most rapid march of infantry on record. On 
the morning of the 9th June they marched into camp, 
three troops of cavalry and six companies of infantry 
under Gaptain H. Daly (1st .Bombay Fusiliers) ; f^nd 
within three hours they were in action. 

The cannonade had been going on all morning; 
but in the course of the afternoon the rebels moved 
out of the Lahore Gate in force, and made a desperate 
advance on our right flank. So desperate was the 
attack that the Guides were called out iu support. 
Their long march, instead of wearying them, seemed 
to have given them fresh vigour. dSfot content with 
repelling the attack, they pushed on in pursuit through 
the Subzeo Mundee, through Kisseiigunge, up to the 
very walls of the city. But dearly did they pay for 
their triumph : Daly and Hawes were wounded, and 
poor Quentin Battye, comnianding the cavalry, re¬ 
ceived a mortal wound, from which lie died the: follow¬ 
ing day, closing a bright though brief career with a 
noble soldier’s death. “ Now I have a chance of see¬ 
ing .service,” was Ms joyous exclamation,* as he turned 
his back on Nowshera on the 13th May; three weeks 
after, he had fought his first and la.st fight, and he 
fell covered with glory. The brave boy died with a 

I*- Addressed to the Author as they shook hands for the last time. 
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S'lnile OB his lip, and a Latin quotation oh his 
Dulce et decoruni est pro patria morir 
..Offensive opei’atioos wore iiowbegkuung in eaniest; 
along the edge of the garden in front of Hindoo Eaq*s 
house a hattery was run up, and our heaviest guns put 
in position to reply in some de^ee to the enemy's fire^ 
which was almost incessant; but the distance (between 
1200 and 1500 yards) was too great for our guns to 
do much damage. However, the enemy's fire was to 
some extent kept down, and the guns on tlie Moreo 
bastion occasionally silenced. 

On the 10th and 11th the attack on our position at 
Hindoo Eao’s house was renewed, but repulsed witli'- 
out much loss. On the latter morning the cam]pv:w^ 
rather taken by surjmse by tlie axTival of the officers 
of the 60th N. I, bringing wdth them another tale of 
Poorbeah treachery. This cf>rp$ had been detached 
from tlie army and sent off to Eohtuk. 

It appears that for ' spurn days they‘had remmned 
quiet/ This, coupled w own protestations. 

Colonel T. Seaton, wbo iiow. comma^^^^ them, was 
willing to accept as a.;proof of tlmir returning loyalty 
—it might more justly bp Itttrihuted to the fact that, 
being out of reach of the ordinaiy post, no letter had 
come into their camp for some days, On the morning 
of the flth a maibbag was brought in; there were 
several letters for the sepoys, which, with misplaced 
confidence, were at once given to them. ThPy now 
learned that the 5th .N. I, whom they had left behind 

^ 0 f a Soldier'$ Life, Tp. 20% 



at IJmballfih, had been disarmed. ® of news 

tutned the scale ; they resoiTed that might te break 
oixt and murder their offioers. Oho of the olBcer’s ser¬ 
vants overlieard them discussing the plot, and hastened 
off to put his master on his. guaid, on his way warn¬ 
ing all the syces to have their masters' horses saddled. 
The oflScers were all sitting in-the mess4ent, wholly 
imconscioiis of the danger, when the servant rushed in 
to warn them, and at the same moment firing was 
heard, and bullets came dropping through the tent. 
To their surprise and delight they found their horses 
ready saddled; they mounted and galloped ofl/ fol¬ 
lowed by volleys from the sepoys,, but not one was 
touched, except the serj cant-major, slightly. 

However, they were not yet out of the wood/' 
Another danger awaited them. After a hard ride all 
nighty they found themselves soon after daybreak dose 
to a large village; here they pulled up and rode in 
leisurely. The Goojur villagers, seeing them ooni- 
ingv had turned out armed with matchlocks, spears, 
and clubs, to oppose them. What is your regi¬ 
ment?” called out one of the leaders.. Colonel Seaton, 
who was riding in front, replied, with great presence 
of mind, A European regiment/' '' Wliere is it ? 

‘‘ Coming up close behind/'’ This saved them! To 
have betrayed themselves as belonging to the 60th 
N. L would have sealed their fate. So the Goojurs 
having no wish for the speedy revenge of a European 
regiment close at hand, let them pass on unharmed. 
Once clear of the village and out of sight, the officers 
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1 at Ml speed; and scarctdy dtew rsin nnill 
they were ' safe' in-:camp, eantent to have lost eviery 
pai^icle of property so that they saved their Iwes. 

The rebels had now throe tiines attacked our right 
flask, and failed. On the morning of the 12th they 
made a still more desperate attack 6s our left. The 
Plagstaff Tower was, in this direction, the extreme 
pbiiit of our position, as originally taken up on the 8th; 
ju,st beyond it the ridge was broken by a gorge; cut 
through the bill, by which the direct road led fro in the 
city to the cantomneiits. A batteiy established at the 
Flagstaff Tower effectually commanded this road, and 
rendered any advaiico of the rebels through tHe gorge 
impossible; beyond this; the-hddge sloped away down 
to the deep sandy bank of thb river. But between our 
csitreirte left and the city lay that once princely manr 
sion and domain, ".Metcalfe House and grounds;’’ 
That estate, on which tiie late Sir Tbeopbilus Metcalfe 
had ,so lavishly displayed his taste, had beep among; the 
first*scenes of Hoojur demolition after the memorable 
11th of May. draposbible as it may seem, those plea¬ 
sure-grounds and gardens, so rich in choice trees and 
flowers, had once been the site of a Goojur village in 
all its primitive filth ; and the sons of those petty 
bolders who bad sold their little plots to Sir Theop}iilu.s 
Metcalfe, cherished a fierce resolve that they would 
sonae day recovei* the land of their fathers—of which 
the buirra sa/wib'''' had become fairly possessed. With 

Literally thooommon title bf the cMef piviliau 

of a districts 
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. the outhreak their day of yeiigeance came. They strip* 
ped the roof of all its massive and valtiable timbeiv car¬ 
ried off all the doors a.tid windowseverytlang wMch 
they coxdd amorig themselves bring into ixse or con- 
verb into money; they demolished the costly marble 
statues, and the nnnnmbei’ed smaller articles, of ueriu; 
and then, with consistent Goth-llke rnthlessness, tore up 
and piled in the centres of the rooms the volumes of 
that far-famed library, believed to be witliout its equal 
in India, and, this done, set fire to the whole, buildiiig. 
Such had been the fete of Metcalfe House; the 
Goojurs had wreaked their vengeance, and then aban¬ 
doned the charred and still smouldering inle, And now 
the sepoys had taken possession and established a battery 
in the grounds. So formidable was their position there, 
that on tlie 11th the possibility of dislodging them had 
been discussed in council ; but it had been decided that, 
v/ith so weak a force, the risk wbuld be too great* 

As the day broke on the morning of the 12th, the 
danger of this position was fully realised. The Undu¬ 
lations. in tlie grounds, and the ravines which traverse 
it, furnished cover, of which the rebels had taken adr 
vantage to steal up within 300 or 4*00 yax'ds of the 
Flagstaff Batteiy: the breaking day disclosed them 
advancing in formidable array with guns in fxxnit; 
and another body, having turned the ridge on the river 
bank, were seen- forcing their way into the rear of our 
camp. The guards at that moment were being relieved ; 
two companies of the 2d Fusiliers were relieving the 
same number of H. M. 75th at the Flagstaff Battery, 
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and but for this accidental accession of strength the 
battery mxrst have been lost. Captain Kiiox, comnland- 
ing the detachment of the 76th, seemed to imagine 
that the sepoys vrere coming to lay down their anus, 
and refused to let the men fire ; so the rebels came up 
within fifty yards, and then sent in, a withering volley. 
Captain Knox himself was killed; and the gunners, 
several of whom were woxuided, seemed bewildered, and 
for a few moments the guns were in danger. But the 
Sounds of musketry had roused the camp; supports 
Avere pushed up, and the battery quickly cleared of the 
rebels. In the mean time, the party that had crept 
round the ridge to the rear had not been idle ; so far 
had they advanced, into camp that the bnUets fell into 
thp regimental hospitals ; and so little had danger been 
expected from tins point, that they were forcing their 
way into camp without obstruction, W'hen Captain A. 
Boyd of the 2d Fusiliers rallied all the rest of his men 
that were in camp, about lOO in all, brought them 
round the old sepoy lines, and fell on the flank of the 
rebels, who quickly beat a retreat. At every point 
they were repulsed. Nor was this all; their retreat of 
that day lost them more than even the ,500 reported to 
have been killed—^;Lt lost them Metcalfe House itself ! 
In the ardour of the pursuit, in which Rifles, Fusiliers, 
’75th, and Guidos all vied with each other, they followed 
the rebels through the Metcalfe grounds, house, garden, 
staldes, up to the very walls of Delhi. The success of 
that morning gave them what the council the evening 
before had pronounced too hazardous to attempt. From 
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this day fttetoalfe HoiiSe was burs; it became our ad- 
Vanoed position on the left ; 150 ihen held a mound on 
the right, which commanded the road from the &sh- 
mei’e Gate; 150 more held the stables close .on the 
rim' bank, while a smaller picquet occupied art ont- 
house midway between these two poirits* In vain did 
the rebels pour in tbeir shot and shell from the Cash- 
mere bastion and Solinaghur; the engineers were at 
hand to repair the damage and to strengthen the: de¬ 
fences ; and the left flank was never again turned during 
the rest of the siege. 

The 12th June is memorable in the records of the 
siege of Delhi for another event which demands espe- 
eial notice. “It was at once evident,"says Dieutl^or- 
man in his narrative, “ that our artillery, and engin¬ 
eer means wore insufficient to take Delhi, the guns of 
the rebels being infinitely superior in numbers and 
calibre to our own, and well served; while to make 
regular approaches was quite impossible, the sappers 
being fexv in. number, and so large a proportion of the 
infimtry being at all times required for the defehee of 
our position, that no men could be spared for working 
parties." So, under a general conscionsnes.s that our 
means were altogether insufficient for a regular siege, 
the possibility of taking the city by a eottp-de-main 
came to be discussed. ISTor were tliere wanting enter-' 
prising young spirits to plan an assault. The leaders 
in this gallant though desperate project were Lieuten¬ 
ants "W". Wilberforce Greathed, George T. CheSney, 

* Ko-EMAn's 



R. Maartscll, all of the .Bengal Engineers, with 
Eieut. W. Hodson—“ fonr snbalterns " to use the words 
of .thclatteiv “ called upon to suggest a. means of carry¬ 
ing out so vitally important an enterprise as this—-one 
: on which the safety of the empire depended I" The 
plan may be thus described : The whole, effective 
strength of the inhintry, guards and picqiiets included, 
were to move out in the dead of night, while the camp 
was to be left solely under guard of the cavalry * two 
of the gates were to he blown in by powder-bags, and 
the force, in two eolunms, to throw tliemselves on the 
slumbering city and seize possession of the main-guard 
and .the palace. It was a desperate venture—all to be 
staked oh the .single throw ■ no reserves, not even sup¬ 
ports tofall back upon in case of failure. But whysbould 
it fail ? the venturous few who were concerned felt sure 
of success. The gallant Eifles, foremost in gallantry and 
danger, were already close to the walls; the picquets 
were boihg moved off guard to fall in with their respec¬ 
tive regiments—when the order passed through camp 
that the a.ssaiilt wa,9 abandoned. 

The rca.sou for this sudden change of purpose de¬ 
mands/explanation. 

.Brigadier Graves was tho field-officer of the day. 
i?ibout eleven o’clock that night he received verbal 
orders that the Europeans on picqueb along the height 
were to move off, without being relieved, for special 
duty, with a vagire hint that , a night-assault was in 
contemplatioa On reaching the Flagstaff picquet, he 
found, the native guards in the act of relief, and unable 
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to believe that it Iwe that import^ 

ant position, \Vtth itStwo gnnsi in,the eharge of natives 
only, he galloped down, to the Qenerars. tent for fiu'fcher 
instructions; Here- lie heard t.lni,t they were on the 
point of as,faulting; and that cvefy European infantry , 
soldier was required. Now the Brigadier probably , 


knew more of the actual strength of ‘Delhi than any 
other soldier in the force^—he had coinmanded the 
brigade at the time of the outbreak ; and when aslcM 
his opinion as to the chance of success, he replied^ 
*' Yoii may certainly take the city by surprise, but 
whether you are strong enough to hold it is another 
niatter.'' This made the General falter : 

some of the young officers who were to take a leading 
part now came in and found him waveringV; the Briga¬ 
dier’s remark had so shaken his purpose, that, in spite 
of entreaty and remonstrance, he withdrew the consent 
which, if truth be told, he had never very heartily given 
to the project, and the assault was abandoned. The 
Rifles, already under the walls, and the Mvancing 
columns, w^ere recalled into camp. 

Such were the real circumstances of an affah the 
blame of which has, pretty generally, though scarcely 
with justice, been thrown on .Brigadier Graves; It 
must be allowed that at no period during-the siege 
was the chance of success by ctssault so great as now* 
The enemy were cowed ; defeat had folkwed upon de¬ 
feat: on the 8 til they had lost the Budjee Serm, and 
been driven off the ridge; on each succeeding day their 
attempts to turn our flank, first on the right .and then 



on tlie iefti Iwii faOed; that very morning they had 
lost Metcalfe House. Then, again, the surprise wtld 
have been complete—not a rumonr, of the attempt had 
reached them. All this was in our favour, and made 
up in the aggregate the chance of success. But it was 
a c/wnee, and, at best, a desperate one. That the ven- 
tai'ous spirits who planned and were eager to lead it 
should at the moment have felt the disappointment 
keenly, and have inveighed bitterly against the caution 
which robbed them of their hope of success, cannot be 
wondered at; but calmer reflection will probably have 
made thein ready to concur opinion of one who 

had ho lack of zeal, that “ there are few who do not 
now' feel that the, accident which hindered this attempt 
was one of those happy interpositions on onr behalf, of 
which we had such numbers to be thankful for. Defeat, 
or even a |)artial success, w'ould have been ruin, and 
complete success would not have achieved for ns the 
results siibsequently obtained, or, as far as can he seen, 
would it have prevented a single massacre, most of 
which, indeed, had already taken place." * 

* Norman's yd. Nor^vas Lieiitonanfc Kormaii aloiae in. tto 

xriew. A Kiigineer oflacor/ wiiting under tho nomm <k ffuern of 

Felix/' whose admirable account of the siege, originally published in 
the T^koH C%romcle, is inserted in Lieut. Norman’s Narr(f.tive, wriboe 
as follows 

^^IrYhether tho city might oi* might not have been earned hj&mip- 
it is needless now to inq^iire. But judging from the resist- 
anOQ we afterwards experienced in the actual assault, when wo had 
been gi’catly reinforced in men, and guns, it appears to me fortunate 
that the attempt was not made. The strength of the place was never 
supposed to consist in the strength of its actual defences, though these 
Were miioh Tiiidei’valued; but evory city, ©von without fortilicatiocs, 
is, f.is?m its very nature, strongly defensible, unless it can be olTectually 

Y 
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THE EWE OP DKi'ENCES STKENGTHEKEK 

The assault afauMloued, it Became clear that the 
siege must now be begiin. more systematically j ahd 
steps were at once taken for strengtlieniug our pmsitien 
at all points. Hindoo Rao’s hon.'ie, the key of; our 
position on the right, was intrusted to Major Eeicl. 
with his gallant G-oorkhas, strengthened by two com¬ 
panies of the 60th Eifles, with the rest of the re^- 
ment encamped within easy distance for summoning 
up supports when necessary. An additional battery 
was run up beyond, So as to sweep the road which led 
up from Kisseng\inge, and to pour in a pdentiful supply 
of shot and shell into that suburb w'heuever the rebels 
showed signs of an intention to take up a formidable 
position there; while immediately in the rear of Hin¬ 
doo Eao’s house the gallant Major Tombs had his guns, 
to keep in awe the Subzee Mundee suburb ; all the 
guards and picquets for these points being supplied 
from Hindoo Eao’s house. In front of the old Obser- 
■vatory, which stands on the ridge a little to the left 
of Hindoo Kao’s, another battery was run up to play 
on the Moree bastion, and also to take in flank any 
body of mutineers that might venture up the face of 
the ridge, The Mosque battery was increased, and 
additional picquets thrown out right and left; and the 

Bitrroimddd or bombarded; and within Btilhi tho enemy possessed a 
magazine containing tipwards of two hundrod gniia and an almost in¬ 
exhaustible supply of aramunition ; while thoir numbers wore cortuinly 
neyor le.ss than donble those of tho besiegers. Fow will doubt, then, 
that tho General in command exercised a sound disoraUon in reftiamg 
to allow a handful of troops, unaided by siege-gun«, to attack such a 
place, knowing, as ho did, what disaatroua reaulta must follow a 
failnro/'' 



guards in. the Mctcalfo grounds maintained at their full 
strength; while regular communication was kept up by 
mounted patrols during the night between the'Met¬ 
calfe mound and the'Flagstafi’Tower. 

SucM was the position into which the force now gra¬ 
dually settled down. Brigadiers Shower.s and Graves 
commanded the two infantry brigades, James Brind 
commanded the artillery, and Hope Grant the cavalry ; 
while Majors Reid and Tombs Were our “watch-dogs ” 
-T*‘and were “never caught napping”—on our left front; 
and Hodson kept an argus eye on the left flank and 
the rear.* 

Nor were Hodson's services confined to an occaisional 
dashing ride, or to the daily training of his young regi¬ 
ment,f which General Ahson, the day after his Meerut 
, adventure, authorised him to raise: even more valu- 
' able was he in organising the secret-mtelligence de¬ 
partment, for which the late Commander-in-Cbief had 
originally selected him. In the midst of that hornets’ 
nest of sedition was living a man whom Hodson had 
known in former days at Lahore as the confidential 
Meer Moonshee of Sir Henry Lawrence, named Rvjjub 
Ali. The old acquaintance, now stood him in good 
stead. Hodson at once comimuiicated with him, and 
the old moulvie gave a genial response; and with a 

* OaEAraiSD’s Lettm, p. 173. 

t .Alluaion liaa bepii mado tit p. 178 to tbo ready oo-oporatioivof the 
old 8ikh rajabs in the neighliobn’hood of Laiioro, Tej Singlij Shiim- 
sliere Singh, and others, in raking of horse. ThoKe, as soon 

, }i$ rtdsed, were sent down to Delhi, and formed thg nucieiis of Hod- 
- ‘ fionk Horae/* 
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fidelity aBcI a Keal which it is iiaposgible to oVelp-e^ti'- 
mate in that crisis, did this tnaii, rigid MdhaxmnedaB 
thoxxgh. he was^ daily forwaixl from the very heart of 
the city—in a quill, a chupatteei a solo of a shoe, the 
fold of a turban, or the matted hair of a Sikh—anywhere 
or anyhow, so as to escape detection—a slip of paper 
containing the news of-all that was passing in the oity 
which it behoved us to know; and so great was his 
tact that not a shadow of a suspicion rested upon hinn 
Like the two ends of an electric wire were Rajjub AU 
in the city and Hodson in camp ; throxigh them passed 
daily the most authentic intelligence of the rebel plaiiB 
and movements. 

To resume tlie thread of the narrative. The rebels 
did not give much time for brooding over the disap¬ 
pointment caused by the abandonment of the assault. 
The 60th N. 1. mutineers had found their way from 
Rohtuk, and, to give proof of their thought fit 

to sig’iialise their arrival at Delhi by an attack upon 
our position/' They were, of course, repulsed with 
heavy loss, and had the cool effrontery to ask for mercy 
at the hands of their own officers, whom they now inet 
face to face, and whom three days before they had 
attempted to murder in cold blood ! In this eucoiinter 
the tfuides bore the brunt and suffered severely, liav- 
ing another of their officers, the adjutant, Lieutenant 
Kennedy, wounded, and several of their men killed. 

On the 14th there was comparative quiet, with the 
exception of the booming of the heavy guns, which con- 

Hojdson’s Twelm Fears, p. 20,1 - 
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tiEtted with little intermission. Strange to - sa-y, tliey 
were iudebted to oar magazine for tlie inexhaustible 
store of guns and ammunition with which, they plied 
us j and we were indebted to them for our heaviest 
pieces—the 24-pounders we had captured at Budlee 
Serai; and now our only chance of using them (for 
we hud no ammunition of that size) was by picking up 
their round-shot of that calibre, and firing it back to 
them. 

On the 15th June the value of our. new position at 
Metcalfe House was proved. The rebels made an attempt 
to work round along the sand, the river being very low; 
but the picquet of H. M. 7oth at the stables proved 
too much for them, and tliey gave up the attempt, not 
without heavy loss. There was also another attack, 
though not a very severe one, on Hindoo Eao's house, 
which was repulsed by the gallant Goorkhas?. 

On the 17th, the cannonading was more than usually 
severe, apparently with a view of drawing off attention 
from a battery of heavy guns which the rebels were 
constructing on a mound close to the Eedgah, in order 
to enfilade our position on the ridge. One gun was 
already in position, and opened fire, which our own 
battery was too weak in metal to silence. This bat¬ 
tery; if allowed to be completed, would have been a 
most daugerou,s neighbour, so the General resolved 
upon capturing it. Two columns were formed, one 
under Major Tombs, consisting of two companies of 
Rifle.s, four companies 1st FusOiers, thirty Guide 
cavalry, twenty sappers and miners, and four of his 
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wn guns; the other, uiider Major Eeid, comprising 


hia own Goorkhas, four companies of the Bifles, and 
four companies of the 1st Eusiliers. Tombs snoved 
round from camp on the enemy’s left, while Eeid took 
the direct road from Hindoo Eao's to Ivissengimge, and 
came round upon their right. The battery was soon 
mastered, the adjoining village bimit to the ground, a 
magazine which the rebels had formed tliere blown trp, 
the gates of three serais close by, into which the rebels 
had gone for shelter, were forced, every Pandy inside 
bayoneted, and the one guu borne off in triumph. 
This was effected with comparatively little loss—-three 
men killed and fonrteen vt'ounded, among the latter 
Major Tombs himself slightly (having had two horses 
shot under him),* and Captain E. Brown, of the 1st 
Fusiliers, dangerously; while the loss of the enemy 
could have been scarcely less than three hundred 
killed. 

These repeated failures were already beginning to 
tell upon the rebels. The condition of the city (so 
said Eujjub Ali) was far from encouraging. It is 
true, the Jullundhur mutineers were coming, and the 
Nusserabad brigade was reported to be at hand; but 
the imperial treasury was very low, the plunder of the 
city was nearly exhausted, the Hindoo merchants— 
those shawl-workers and silversmiths of world-wide 
fame—^were remonstrating loudly against the rapacity 
of the sepoy mob, and sitting in dhurma (lamentation) 

^ This made^ five horses that, from the coiiTmoiicemeTit of the cam¬ 
paign up to that (late, Major Tomhs had already had shot iinder him. 
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mi 


■^ho broasuM they liad coiit,rived; to hido; wliilfe 
i tlio :trqop.s denianding pay, and none 

was iorthcoaiiiig ; desertions were occnrrmg daily ; 
and vague rumours floated about; that an aveugiiig 
force was moving up fram Agra. Indeed, so cheerless 
W£W the prospect, what with difficulties inside the 
wall and defeiats without, that by way of keeping up 
the spirits of the rebels, it was found desirable to pro¬ 
pagate a report that six hundred sepoys and f'WO A’lirci- 
■peati: regiments were on their way from the Punjab, 
to pay their respects to the King of Delhi! 

About this time the Nuaserabad brigade arrived, 
comprising the 15th and 80th K I. and a company 
of artillery, bringing with them gnus that told of noble 
service in a better cause-—bearing the mural crown 
and ihscription which told of the gallantry of thernow 
rebel troop.s when forming part of the illustrious gar¬ 
rison of Jellalahad. Emboldened by these reinforce- 
raents, or, it may be,,in a spirit of reckless desperation, 
the rebels gave to the 19bb and 20th June a melan¬ 
choly prominence in the records of the siege ; those 
two days witnessed a struggle which, if not the most 
ssvei'C, was the most critical that little band of heroes 
had to encounter during those weary months. 

Soon after mid-day on the 19th they were seen 
pouring out in great numbers from the Lahore Gate, 
giving confirmation to the report which our spies had 
brought in, that they intended a desperate attack on 
our po,rition. All arms were soon turned, out, and 
V ready at every point. 



TUB ATTACK ON THE BEAR, JUNE iSTIf, 


But, instead of advaTiqing, as tisuaj, on Suteee 
Mundce and our right batteries, the rebels were noticed 
to be moving off through Kissengunge, and were 
soon lost sight of in the mins and gardens beyond, : 
After waiting for some hours for their reappearing, 
tlie troops were all recalled to camp late in the after¬ 
noon, having been many hours imder arms. Scarcely 
had they turned in, when the alarm again sounded; 
the rebels had worked round, and presented them¬ 
selves within a mile and a half of our rear, and the 
whole camp was again under arras. 

The rear was the especial charge of the cavalry ; 
and a few minutes saw Brigadier Hope Grant throw¬ 
ing out a squadron of his 9th lancers, under Captain 
Head, and six guns, two of Major Scott’s, two of 
Captain Money’s, and two of Captain Turner’s '(the 
latter under Lieutenant Bishop); these moved out to 
the right; on the left Colonel Yule was the mean¬ 
while bringing two more squadrons of Lancers under 
Captain An.son and Xientenant Jones, one troop of 
the Carabineers under Lieutenant Ellis, the Guide 
Cavalry under Captain Daly, with six more guns under 
Major Tombs and Major Turner. 

The enemy, snppo.sed to be about SOOO in number, 
had taken up a strong position, and were well sup''- 
plied with guns, with which they opened a sharp 
cannonade on the advance of the cavalry. So long 
as the daylight lasted, all went well; the steady fire 
of om gxius, and the dasMng charges of the cavalry, 
made upj for the smallness of numbers, for there were 
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scarcely -200 'sabres' and ■ 12 guns''; and thei ;enemy 
were cdtnpelled to beat a retreat,. But as it became 
dusli, tbeir .superior numbers began to tell pi their 
fiivdur, and they gained eourage enough to renew thp ' 
Staclt Trith considerable vigour. A small body of in¬ 
fantry had now come up in support, some of the Eiflea 
and. Fusiliers, not 800 in all, yet all that could be 
spared without imperilling our several batteries in 
the event of the attack being general, as was threat¬ 
ened. When they came on the scene, they found the 
cavalty and guns, driven back in confusion. The 
rebels had tinned their flank, and got po,ssesslon of 
two of the guns ; Colonel Yule, the gallant and good, 
had fallen at the head of his Lancers, Captain Daly, 
of the Gaides, had been brought off severely wounded, 
and there had been several other casualties. The 
darkness increased the confusion. However, the in¬ 
fantry sprang forward in a rash, cut a passage through 
the rebels, who were crowding on, recovered the two 
guns, and soon cleared the ground. The rebels now 
feU back, baffled as usual, though nearer to success 
than they had yet been; and by nine o’clock at night 
the troops were once more quietly in camp. 

But the morning saw the straggle renewed. By 
daylight, Brigadier Hope Grant was again on the 
ground, which he found abandoned; and the dead 
men and horses lying about showed that the rebels,, 
had suffered severely. Hardly had ho returned to 
camp to report aU clear, when the enemy again made 
their appearance, pushed on their guns, and opened 
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pitcliing some of their rouiid-shot into the very 
'centre of the camp. General Wilson, now turned out 
every available man, and ha.ving dayEght in oiir 
fevonr the engagement was soon brought to a, sue- 
oessfui terminaiion. The inbels were driven in quick 
retreat over the canal, and then stole off by a pru¬ 
dently wide circuit into Delhi, having suffered heavy 
loss, amounting, it was believed, to above 500 hilled 
and wounded. Our own casualty-roll AVas very heavy, 
including nearly 100 in all. Among the killed were 
Ooloiiel Yule, of the 9th Lancers ; Lieutenant Humph¬ 
reys (30th N. L), attached to 60th Bides; and Lieu¬ 
tenant Alexander (3tl N. I), who had come to .Delhi 
•with magazine stores, and volunteered to accompany 
the troops into action. 

“The officers wounded were Colonel A. Becher, 
Quartermaster-General, severely j Captain Daly, Com- 
mandaut of Guide Corps, severely; Captain Williams, 
60th Rifles, severely; Lieutenant Bishop, Horse-Artil¬ 
lery, slightly ; and Lieutenants IVI'Gill and Dnadas, 
60th Eilles, and Ensign Phillipps (11th N.I.), attached 
to 60th Rifles, slightly. 

"Brigadier Hope Grant had his horse shot under 
him, and ivas only saved by the devotion of two men 
of his own regiment, and his two orderly sowans of the 
4th Irregular Cavalry.” 

Had a simultaneous attack been made in front, the 
result would probably have been still more serious, 
Siich WTus their original plan ; , but there was ,, a split 
*• NoBMAS”siVam(n>«. 






“Ijitween tile old asnd net(r iJiiitineers. The newly ar¬ 
rived Ifiisserabad men taunted the older portion of the 
rebel force with covmrdiee for not having long before 
cleared the ridge j so now they were left to fight aionCj 
the,other brigades refusing to attack the batteries while 
they were pressing on the reah, 

“ The employment of portions of troops and bat- 
teriesj” writes Lieutenant ISronnan, “ as well as of regi¬ 
ments instead of whole troops, batteries, or corps, was 
an evil which, owing to our numeritial -yveakiiess and 
necessarpy large force always on picquet duty> waS often 
obhged to be tolerated In facty from our proximity 
to the enemy, when an attack took place, the first and 
most important object was always to bring np such 
troops as were most ready at hand, and could without 
danger be spared. > 

" To render it less easy to make attacks iu the rear, 
which might have led to a stoppage of our commnni- 
eations with the Punjab, a battery for two I8-pounders 
wa.s coustmeted behind the camp, and armed, and the 
rear picquet of cavalry and infantry were posted at it. 

; “ Prior to these, three 18-poimders had been placed 
in battery on the mound to the right of the camp, to 
check any attack from the side of the Subzee Mundee 
submb. An infantry picquet had been here all along, 
and a cavalry picquet on the ground below, together 
with two horse-artilleiy guns.” 

Before the 20th was over, tidings came in of disaster 
at Baghput. Hodson’s dashing ride into Meenit in the 
end of May secured the possession of the Baghput 



bridge oyer the Jiinina, which was tlienceforyvard held 
by a body of Jheend. Horse xmder Captaiix M'Aiidrew. 
The importance of this position was evident, as gi.ring 
command of the only direct line of communication 
betxveen the camp and Meerut. In the beginning of 
June, Mr John S. Campbell, xvho h ad had a providential 
Ciscape from Moradabad into Meerut, was sent out to 
take oivil charge of the Bjighpxit district. He had 
several times written into camp for reinforcements, as 
reports were constantly reaching him of a meditated 
attack from the city, which the little force at the bridge 
could hardly hope to withstand. But important as it 
was to keep up this communication, a greater import¬ 
ance was attached to the Kurnal route; for Knmal 
and IJmballah were the real base of operations, and 
the Punjab beyond, their main storehouse. So the 
wants of Baghput were regarded as of secondary 
moment, and w^ere not attended to. On the 19th the 
rurnonr of a coming attack was revived, and Captain 
M'Andrew resolved on retiring*. Campbell remon¬ 
strated, protested against an act which was cowardly 
as well as impolitic-— but hi vain.* The Jheend force 
were withdrawn, the bridge abandoned, the boats left 
to the enemy, and all without a single rebel having . 
come in sight! The whole affair was deplorable, and 
mo,st severely censured by the authorities.-f* A few 

* Am the? party were retiring, one man was soon to rush back to the 
nci^T'est boat and bring off something in his hand-- U was Fa,gah of tho 
artillery. What treasure has he rescued? A Bible—the gift of bis 
mother in the days of his boyhood I 

f T^i’ebe Tf^iirs, 1 ),'‘ 226 „ 
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ate, the evil ' ■was wiaedled by Hodson, who 
recovered the bridge, repaired the boats, some of 
which had in the meanwhile been destroyed by the 
rebels; and a senond time opened coinnuimcation with 
Meeriii 

The reader will re'memher the snccessfid escape of the 
DMitineers of Jullundhnr ami Philonr, and the order from 
Sfr John La wrence that Brigadier Johnstone should at, 
once;push on every available European to Delhi, The 
miititieers had got a start and kept it, and the 21st saw 
them pouring into^ the city-—the Gth Light Cavalry, 
the 3d,' 36th, and 61st N. I. Eeinforoeinents were 
also coming hito camp from UniballSr—about 100 men 
of H. Ah TSth, the same number of the Ist Fusiliers, 
the three companies of the ^d Fusiliers that had been 
loft at Umballa, some 220 men, with the 4th Sikhs 
under Captain Rothney, 400, strong. These marched 
ixitO: camp two Jays after,—a truly opportune am- 
val, for everything had tended to indicate a coming 
struggle. ■ 

The 23cl June was the centenary of the Battle of 
Plassey; it was also the R^^th JuUra, a high festival 
of the Hindoos; then there was a new moon, a glorious 
omen for Mohammedans: so far the heavens seemed 
propitious ; then native prophecy was enlisted in the 
caxise; sMws, fresh coined from the mint of some 
fanatic Pundit’s brain, were put forth as uttered years 
before,:atid only just discovered, to assure the sepoy.s 
that victory was at hand; that the hundred years of 
English rule would that day be wound up with the 
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aker amiihilation of their race. Bmtg, 'too, 'Was pro- 
fosely supplied ' 

So oiU' reinfordements, as they marcheci in that morh- 
ing, -vrere greeted with a roaring cannonade from eycrj'- 
bastion, and several advanced batteries in the .suburbs, 
and they found the whole force tnider arms, and the 
struggle already begun. To guard against the possi¬ 
bility of surjirise, the General had tuined them out by 
half-past two in the morning, but it was neariy five 
o’clock before th® attack began in earnest. The rebels 
advanced through the Subzee Mundee, on the rear, of 
Hindoo,Jiao’s, while some guns tliey had plahted near 
the were enfilading the battery with: deadly 

effect.* Here the Hides and Goorkhas held theli’ own 
in "gallant style. Another body of the rebels pushed 
,up to attack the mound battery further to the right 
rear, where detachmente of the 1st and 2d Jiusilieis 
kept them in check. 

But our batteries were altogether too weak to silence 
even their new batteries, while their heavicir pieces 
from the ba.stion3 murderously raked the crest of the 
ridge. Pour times had the rebels advanced, and as 
often been repulsed; but little w.as really gained by 
this skirmish of musketry. Brigadier Showers, who 
had been at the advance-battery the whole day, sent 


“ Tha dolail, -with two light guns on I'iclret at Hindoo Uao’s 
(i^-p<?unders oi Mu.jor Scott’s b.%ttory), under cotnraand of lAeutonant 
Mtofio Elliot, wofe in a moat exposed position throughout the alfair, 
and Ruffaroil from the ftro of h(»vy artiUery in front and Hank'; ono 
gnu was disiihled, and no less than fourtoon of the hcraos put lum-dk- 
eomiaj.:”—NoBMAa’a JVotrrtiiVs. 
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up a;u earnest request to tlie General that a regiilar 
dearariqe of ' tlie Subjffce Muiidee iiiight be irntda 0e« 
nml Barnard consented^ arid a formed ; 

and now the real work of tbe day begam The , enemy’s 
strongest point appeared to be a small temple in the 
niain street of the Stibiiee MuTidee, cahed the; 

cover of a high enclostire, they 
kept lip an incessant fire of mnsketry, so severe that it 
became scarciply possible to work the giiiis in the bat- 
tery. This temple was to be cleared at any cost. On 
the' right column advanced, consisting of the 1st and 
second through a perfect shower of ic^hot and 

aholl English pluck was irresistible, arid the British 
bayonet triumphed*. The slaughter in the oS’ammv/ 
fiote, and in the enclosure around, was terrilic. On 
pushed the Fusiliers, now strengthened by their new 
arrivals and the 4th Sikhs, who, in spite of a march of 
tMmnty'" two miles that morning, were pushed out in 
support; and the whole suburb was cleared out. Our 
battery-guhs were able to play on the rebels as they 
retreated into the city; but it was impossible to pre¬ 
vent their carrying off their guns. The loss was not 
so severe as might have been exjoected from the des- 
pei^ite nature. ,0^^ the struggle. . Lieutenant Jackson of 
the 2d Fusiliers was killed while gallantly leading his 
company, and Colonel Welchman had just taken pos¬ 
session of the Subzee Mundee, with the 1st Fusiliers, 
when he was compelled to retire, severely womided ,iu 
the :lrm; and Captain Jones of the Rifles was also 
severely wounded; while 38 men were killed and 



118 woimded The loss on the part of. the enemy, 
judging from the,, state of the gardens and lanes, must 
have been very severe. But the sim was themost 
deadly enemy that day. It is thus described by one 
who experienced it:—Wlien I arrived at Hindoo Eao's, 
I found every one exhausted and done up. There w’ere 
the 1st Fusiliers and some Eifles all done up. I went 
on to the new advanced bathuy ; it was crowded with 
worn-out men; the artillerymen, likewise clone up, had 
ceased firing; another party of Eifles in a similar state 
in another position ; 120 men of the 2d Fusiliers, who 
had marched 23 miles that morning, and had had 
no brealdast, were lying down exhausted; three weak 
companies of Goorkhas were out as skirmishers; but 
they, too, were exhausted, and the remainder were 
resting under a rock. The heat W'as terrific, and the 
thermometer must have been at least 140 degrees, 
with a hot wind blowing, and a frightful glare.’' Of 
ten officers in a single regiment, the 2(1 Fusiliers, five 
were struck down by CQup-de-sokil. In another, the 
1st Fusiliers, one was struck down, and six more 
brought ill disabled by the sun. 

The result of the day's fight was the capture of the 
Sammy llcntse. Here, and at a serai on the opposite 
side the road, was now established a strong European 
j)icquet. With an miiiiterrupted view along the grand 
trunk road np to the Lahore Gate itself, it efiectually 
closed the Subzee Mundee from being the scene of 
further ambuscades, rendering a longer circuit neces¬ 
sary for all future attacks on our rear. The Sammy 
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mm amrl serai were 300 yards from the right bat- 
teiy, at Hindoo Eao’s ridge, hut engineering 7.eal and 
ready resources soon remedied this difficulty; a line! of 
breastworks running up the ridge in a short time con- 
necited these picquets with the battery, and rendered 
communication with them comparatively safe. Not 
that the Sammy House, with all the precautions and 
cout/rivances, was a favourite outpost; it was a constant 
mark for the enemy's guns; and though it was far too 
valuable, when once it was captured, to be given up, it 
was not held without severe loss. 

Such was the result of the centenary of Plassey. Pro¬ 
phecy would not be fulfilled; failed to give the 
needful courage; the new moon proved fickle; and 
instead of being driven from our batteries, and aimi- 
hilated, we gained an important advanced position, by 
which our right flank, oin weakest point, was incal¬ 
culably protected and strengthened. More reinforoo- 
ments bow came in; a wing of H. M. 8th, about 350 
strong, under Colonel Hartley; about 100 reserve 
artillerymen from Lahore; a detachment of newly- 
raised Sikh artiliexymen and sappers, with OlphcrPs 
battery; and a wing of 2d Punjab Cavalry, under Lieu¬ 
tenant Charles Nicholson, in advance. The efifective 
force before Delhi now amounted in round numbers to 
6600 men of all arms. The hospitals, which had been 
already crowded with wounded and sick, were now 
considerably thinned. One detachment, had been al¬ 
ready sent to Meerut, and a larger number were now 
despatched vid Kunial to XJmballa. 
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After the striiggle of the SSd, no very severe attacilc 
was made by tlie rebels during tbe final weekthe 
failure of that day, when all promised so wvell, tho¬ 
roughly disheai'tened them. Every day, indeed, the 
alarm sounded, but nothing of importence took place 
until the 27th, when, in the dim twilight of the mom- 
lug, an attack was made on the Metcalfe picquet; but 
this was sooir repulsed; thdn followed a feeble attack 
on the right, which was equally unsuceessful, though 
the loss amounted to “thirteen killed and forty-eight 
■wounded; among the latter, Heutenant fliinTis of 
the 2d-Fusiliers. 

The night before, our rear had been made more 
seeure by the destruction of two hiidges across .the 
canal, about three miles off This was successfully: 
accomplished by a small body of sappers under Lieri- 
tenant Mannsell, with 100 Siklis and 60 Guides. 
This step rendered a still wider circuit necessaiy, 
should the rebels feel disposed to renew the attempt 
on. our rear. The only other advance of the rebels 
during this month was on the 30th. They felt the 
value of our new Subzee Mundee picquet, and aaw 
made a desperate struggle to drive us out, but were 
repulsed with heavy loss; our gallant little band 
having to lament the death of a bravo young officer, 
Lieutenant Yorke, attached to the 4th Sikhs, who 
fell mortally wounded; while Lieutenant Packo, with 
the same corp.s, received a severe wound. The entire 
loss of the day was eight men killed and thii‘ty-six 
wounded. 





CrrAMBERJj'A.tN' AEPOm'ftt) ADJUl^A»*.GB^irfct?AL. 

^ Tn tiie coiu'se of tlm day,'' says lienteiia-nt 
man, '"it was reported that tlie enemy were agaiii 
ahout to construct a battery near the Eedgali, so 
Brigadier Showers was sent that direction on a 
‘ recoimoisance,' with six horse-artillery guns unxler 
Major Olpherts, a troop of the Carabineers, and a 
troop 9th Lancers, a wing of H. M. 75th Kegiment, 
and the 1st Fusiliers; The serai in which the battery 
was supposed to be in course of construction. was 
empty, but in an adjoiniug house AVas found a quan¬ 
tity of saltpetre, together with a number of intrench¬ 
ing tools and sand-bags, which were destroyed or 
brought away/' 

One important addition had been just made to the 
staff, which gare hope of mor© vigour and firmness 
in the siege. Brigadier N. Oharaberlam had been 
appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the lamented 
death of Colonel Chester, as Adjutant-General of the 
army. The first suggestion of the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner had been to leave Chamberlain with the Pun¬ 
jab Moveable Column, where he w<as so valuable, and 
to send down Colonel Nicholson to the camp; Avith 
the alternative of making Chamberlain Adjutant- 
General, and placing Nicholson, as his successor, with 
the Column. One, he felt, was necessary at Delhi as 
the mainspring of the siege operations, the other at 
the head of the Column, as the military executive in 
the Punjab; and, to effect this, all questions of se¬ 
niority and such like considerations must, at such a 
crisis, be made to yield to the demands of the service. 






BKId. GHAMBEP-LAW ARH1TJE3 IN CAjaV ' 

So tJolin Nicholson, a regimeatal captain, -went to the 
Column with rank of Brigadier-General, and Neville 
Chamberlain, an Adjutant-General of the army, arrived 
in camp, on the 2-lith, bringing with him Lieutenant 
Alexander Taylor of the Engineers. ' 

Thus closed the first three weeks of the memorable 
siege of Delhi 
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PmsiAi^ Pkoolamatiok F0'um> in the Shahzaha^b 
Tent AT Mohemrah. 

W hereas the Britisli Goyernin^nt, through the powei* ac¬ 
quired hy the conquest of India and the advantages thereby 
gained, has framed its politics, and has pursued a course of 
aggression, to the end that all the East should'be added to 
its doaiiniion; and for the purpose of accomplishing this, 
and advancing the performance of it, the British Govern¬ 
ment attempted the conquest of A.ffghanistan; and although 
it was overwhelmed by a complete repulse in this attempt, 
nevertheless it caused great destruction and mischief in the 
countries of Alfghanistan, and took possession of Lahore, 
Peshawiir, and several other dependencies of that country; 
and this is the proceeding and politic of this Government to 
obtain complete dominion in Persia: they try to i)Z’’ohLbit 
the Intercourse with the Sirdars of AfTghaniatan, who are our 
neighbours and co-religionists, and have always been our 
allies ; and this is with a view to open to themselves a road 
to Persian soil, so that, whenever they -wlsIi, they could ad¬ 
vance their troops from every aide into Affghaniatan and all 
the countries bordering on Persia; anil, even if they found 
they possessed the powei', to reduce the Government of Persia 
to the state of the Bajahs of Itindostan, and to destroy the 


' AFFEKriH*: 


Toligio?i of Mam, in Perisia, iu liko marm £i8 tlit) religioB of 
the Mnssulman of India. And, in order to c.OTy out this 
the Britklr hare coauuenced inriiding the kingdom of 
P<5rsia; they hate occupied themselren in deceiting ibe vai|fay 
and through deceit and bad ikith, and ah improper mode of 
proceeding, Arhilst onr Gorernment hav©, never resented ity 
and presuming upon oar supposed weakness they 
tied their ill practice and badt Mth to siielx an MtCnt 
they hare tried to sethice persphs ip the eanidoy of the Persian 
Government to enter the service of their embrmy, and a&o 
endeavoured to bring princes and Moonaheos of the kingdom 
under tliei r authority ; and they have ' emplpyed sfetagems 
and artifices; so ihaty by hilse pretences and improper pro¬ 
ceedings, they have tried to bring to pass that vvlvieh they 
desire, and by degrees ail their machinations have eoinn 
light. Unexpectedly they brought troops to thk^ pf a 
poVer of Islam, and having thus gained a footing, took pos¬ 
session of one of the forts of Islam which %vas Cn the sek- 
shore, atid was only held by a small number of troops as’its 
fixed garrison, and thus lio ai’iny being present they occupied 
it, and when they saw that if they advanced from the seav 
sliorb they would HotindCr about IJke fish On dry land, they 
have stuck there, for they knew that if they advimced the 
blows of the sharp swords of tile herpes of Islam would: not 
leave b reath Iti the soul of one of them. 

‘‘ But his Majesty the Shah-ih-sbali has taken advantage of 
this breach of faith of the llritish Goveriiiiient to make iiianir 
lest his royal will and pleasure ; and his orders luivb gone 
forth that countless armies are to be assembled on the boun- 
claries of every country ; ami victorious troops have been 
directed toward.^ the frontiers to drive out the enemies of the 
faith, and scatter the rubbish and dirt along the sliores, for , 
^ God giveth the victory to whom ho pleaBOsand now, in 
cAicdience to the words of the Prophet, ‘ To him who doeth 
injury liuto you, do ye injury unto , him in like luaniier as 
he does injury to you.’ I.ot all the people of Heran con¬ 
sider it incumbent upon them to follow the precept, < Slay, 
in the name of; God, those who wish to slay you;’ and let the 
old and the .ybdng, the small and th,e great, the wise and the 
ignorant, the ryot and the sepoy, all without exception, aidse 
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of t]ie of fka Prophet, and, 

lifiving girt up the waist of valour, adorn their persons with 
arm^ and weapons ; and let the nUema alid preachers call 
upon the people in the mosques and public asseinhlies, and in 
the pulpits, to give in a jahild u>.dhe cause of Ood ; and thus 
shall the Ghaziis in the cause of the faith have a just title to 
the promises contained in the words of the Prophet, * Ycrily 
we are of those who fought in the cause of God.’ 

'^‘But whei’eas the victoridns army of the State have not 
dimvn the i 3 word upon the enemy, we have not perm 2 tied the 
eager multitudes to leave tlieir homes; and in the direction 
of Pars, we have appointed the Ameor XJi XJmra Mirza Ma- 
hoiued Khan Kasheekchi Bashi, and Meer Allie Khan Shooja 
Ool Moolk, and several other generals and commanders, with 
25,000 men ; and in the direction of Moliumorali, the Prince 
Kawab Shnsham OolBowla, with 20,000 tine troops^; and in 
tlio direction of Kii’inan, Goolain Hussuin Khai\, 1 ipahdar, 
and Jaffer Koola Khan Meer, Pun-hjah, with regiments nnd 
cavalry of Karache Baghi, atad Azerbiyhara and Kimani, to 
the number of 20,000 men; and in the direction of Gutch and 
Meekram, towards Sciiule, and from the direction of A%haB,v 
istan, the Nawab Ahsham Ool Sul taunt, Avith 30,000 men and 
40 guns, abundantly supplied and equipped, and the Afghan 
Sirdars--~rviii. Sir’dar Sultan: Ahmed Khan, Sirdar Shah Doolah 
Khan, Sirdar Sultan Ali Khan, and Sirdar Mahomed Allum 
Khan, Avho have been appointed by his Majesty, have been 
ordered towards India; and they mp hopeful that, by the 
hlcssmg of Divine aid, they may be victorious. 

And it is necessa^y that the A Afghan tribes and the inhiv 
bitanta of that country who are co-religionists of the Persians, 
and, who possess the same huran tixxA kibia and laws of the 
Prophet, Bhould also take part in the jah^ld, and extend the 
hand of brotherhood, and, on receiving these glad tidings, 
act according to the words of the Prophet : ^ Verily nil true 
believers are brothers,’ and ^ also malco manifest the decree 
of God.’ / V'erily tbe Almighty will weigh the wicked in 
different scales from the pureand for the purpose of settling 
the quarrel, it is necessary that not only a small number, of 
true believers slmuM stand in the defence of the faith, 

but that the whole should answ''cr our call; and this should 
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ba made known to a.l! the peojile-Of Aftpaiilstan,_ 

■^^iBe Persiaa Ooveminent lias no intention of extending iia 
couquesfea in tliaf direction, except to the Qoretimont’ of Can- 
dahai*, whicli aliould be given over to Sirdar Rahim Dil Kbau, 
and the family of Sirdar Kohurt Dil Khan and-the governor 
of. Cabool and its dependencies shottld be veOted in its chiets, 
and they sliould join in the jah^d against the enOlnies of 
Mam, and be of the number,of those to whom the Prophet 
sayeth, ‘ The grace of God dwelleth in those who fight in 
jahM.’ And we are hopeful that, after the pnhlicatioh of 
this prochimation, Dost Mahomed Khan, Ameer of Cabool, 
who always was desirous that the Persian armies ehonld 
extend their conquests to Affghaniatan, and who wished to 
fos strengthened by their alliance, sliould also unite with us 
against this tribe of wanderers from the. path of righteous¬ 
ness, and that he shonld become one of the leaders of the 
faithful in this jahdd, and that he should become a, G/iad 
in Hindostan, for he cannot wish for the friendship of a tribe 
of whom the Prophet sayeth, ‘ Verily they do not love you, 
and neither do ye love themnor can he wish to sell his 
faith for a worldly price. And this proclamation is published 
for the information of all true believers; and please God the 
followers of Islam in India and Scinde will also unite with ua 
and take vengeance upon that tribe (the Britigh) for all the 
injuries wliicli the holy faith has suffered from them, and will 
not withhold any sacrifices in the holy cause.”—ifowsSay Tele- 
(/raplh and Coiirier, 14. 
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Tfi.vNSLmoN of a PsTmoN from Muhammad Darwesh 
to his Honour theLlEorESfAN'r-GoVERMO*, N'ortli-'Western 
Provinces, 


“Nourtsher of the poor! May your prosperity continue! 
Your highness! the arrangements for the despatch of let¬ 
ters from the king of Della to the king of .Persia, through 
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.•tE^ Pir- 7 .ada Hasan ABkari, have been stated in a former 
petition, and mnst have come to your knowledge. I, 'Wlio am 
a mendicant of itinerant habits, fjave since learned for a cer- 
tfvinty, that two men with letters from the king of Bdhi, 
thimigh the said Ha*sau Askaii^ proceeded about three or 
four months ago towards Constantinpple, in company witli a 
cwavan going to Mecca. Hasan Askari has now assured the 
Icing of i)elhi that he has certain information that the prince 
royal of Peraia has fully iWkeh possession of and ocenpied 
Bushire, and that he has entirely expelled the Christianor 
rather has not left one alive there, and lias taken many of 
them prisoners; and tliat very soon indeed the Pershm army 
will advance by the way of Candahar and Oabnl towards 
Delhi He told the king also, that Ms Majesty was alto¬ 
gether too careless about corresponding with the king of 
Perm. The king then gi^ve Hasan Askari twenty gold mo- 
hurs,and requested him speedily to despatch letters to Persia, 
and directed him to give tho gold mohui’S to the man who 
ahonld take the letters, for the expenses of his journey, 
Hasan Askari accordingly took the money, and returned to 
his house, and has prepared four men to carry the letters, 
making them assume the coloured gaiinents of religious 
mendicants, and it is reported that they will leave for Persia 
in a day or two. Tho petitioner has not been able to ascer- 
tain their names. In tho x^alace, but more especially in the 
portion of it constituting the personal apmtmcnts of the 
king, the subject of conversation, night and day, is the early ; 
arrival of the Persians. Hasan Aakari has, moreover, iia- 
preaaed the king with the belief that be has learned, through 
a divine iwelation, that the dGminion of tho king of Persia 
will, to a certainty, extend to Delhi, or rather over the whole 
of HindoBtau, and that the splendour of the sovereignty of 
Delhi will again revive, as the sovereign of Persia will bestow 
tiie crown on tlie king. Throughout the palace, but par¬ 
ticularly to the king, this belief has been the cause of great 
rejoicing, eo much m that prayers are offered, and vows are 
made, while, at the same time, Hasan Askari has entered 
tipon the daily perf)rinaace, at an hour and a half before sun¬ 
set, of a course of propitiatory ceremonies, to expedite the 
arrival of the Persians, and the expulsion of the Christians* 
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fc lias h&m arriiTiged iliat, irays of 

Yiet\ial$, wheat-iaeal, oil, Hxotioy in copper coin, atid oioth, 
sbonld b© sent by tlie king in iaid of tbese ceremonios^; and 
tkej are accordingly brought, to Haann Askari, Some Of ■ 
the higber fiinctionaiies of tbe Governmentj drawn into a 
fixitli in fbist inan by Ills frauds and deceptions, are ia the 
kabit of visiting bis koti.se, and conskter kia words and ac- 
txoas entitkd to the greatest reliance. Where ■would bo the 
u> 5 e in. my ua,inhig these teiitorsi May the Ahniglity God 
coafound the eneaiies of the Grovernmeiitl Todr petitioner 
keeps learning these nmtters from certain of ins friends 
wko kave' admittance to the presence of tiie king of Delhi, 
and, who are, moreover, in the habit of visiting Hasan As- 
kari ab'^o. Actuated by goockwill, I have communicated the 
above particulars. It rests in the province of tlio ever- 
enduring Government to make neceamry and ©jffeptnal ar- 
ran.gements, — Petition of the. wdUtoUher Mtihaniimd Dar^ 
pdh. Dated Mth 31 arch 1857, Hmt of F.aJdr Mphammad 
.Darwedd' 


The envelope in which this letter was contained bore the 
Delhi post-office stamp, proving that, it was posted at Delhi 
on the 25th March 1857, anti another stamp of the Agra post- 
okice, pi’oving that it was duly received there on the ^7th of 
March 1857. The Judge-Advopate explained that this import¬ 
ant document was found among the papers of the late Mr 
Colvin, Lieutenant-Governor at Agra. At the king's trial 
the triitli of evoi’y fact etated iu this letter was corroborated, 
yot the warning thus given h.ad not been heeded; 


^rntmCITY OP THK KITC OF MLHI. 

MukuDcl Lai, Secretary to the king of Delhi, made the 
following irnporUuit statement at the trial 

“ The king of Bellii has for some two years been disaf¬ 
fected iig*ainst the Government, and was disposed not to re¬ 
spect his obligations to the English. The particulars are as 
follows ; When Mirza Haidar Shikoh, and Mirza Mtirid, sons 
ofMirzaKhan Baksh, son of Mirza Bulaiman Bhikoh, came 
here from Lucknow, they, In concert with Hasan Askari, ar- 



x*nrjge(] and isxiggestod to tlic king that be fibould bav6 a Mtet*. 
•pl'opared, and despatched to the king of Persia. This letter, 
they finggested, should represent that the EngUsh had made 
the king a pris^per, and had pnt a stop to all those maiks af 
respect to wlitch^ ae king, he wasj entitled, and had auiipeiKied 
the appomtment of an heir-appareiik It was fai’ther to re> 
present that lus wishes, m reference to the appointment of 
any paiticidar'son as hoir-apparent Vere not attended to; 
Wilder these circnm letter was to request that 

such an understoding mlglit be established, that m.uhml in- 
tsrohangoB of visits and letters might be the result. Sidi 
itambar, who was one of tho king's special armed retainers, 
was presented with one hundred rupees, through Mahbub 
Ali Khan, for the expenses of his journey, and was despatphed 
in the direction of Fersia, with a letter that hiul been pre- 
imred in the king's private secretarial oflice. After this, 
Mirza Haidar and his brother returned to Lucknow; and 
having despatched his brother, Hajaf, a^distaiit relation 

of the king, with Mirza Bulaki, son of Mirza Musharraf ud- 
din, son of Mirza Agha d an, to Persia, reported the same to 
the king in wrifelng. It is now about three years sineo some 
inffiDtiy soldiei’s, stationed at Delhi, became the disciples oi 
the king through IVIirzn All, whose duty it was to receive and 
present all petitions, and also through Hamid Khan Jemadar; 
and on that occasion the king gave each of them a document, 
detailing the names and order of those who had prec^vled him 
in the direct line, disciples to each other, himself included, 
together with a napkin dyed pink, as an emblem of his bless¬ 
ing, The agent of the Lieutenant-Governor, hearing of this 
occuiTence, inquired regarding it, and for the future prohibited 
the king's making any more men of the army his disciples. 
It xaay be said that, from that day, a sort of understanding 
was estabiiahed between the army and the king.” 

Sir Thomas Metcalfe also gave valuable testimony in cor¬ 
roboration :— 

A filcli of the king, who waff in constant attendance at the 
palace, secretly urged a risaldar of the 14th iiTegiilar cavalry 
to leave our service, and to take service with the king, telling 
him, as an inducement to do so, that before tho hot vveather 



^ ovoT, the Xinssi&m'v^ould hivr& coine to Inclla^; 
;overnmeBt of the English be at an md. The risaldar com* 
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niunicatod this to me; las na-rxie is Everett. Ho speafe 
Eiiglisli, axid la jmrtly of European extocMon. He also 
formed me that, abotit six months before^ the' ii»g had HOOt. 
an einiasarj to Biiseia,*’ 

Major Abbott^ tho 74th .N.I. at i>elhb thus 

officially states his opiaion, writing to the A. A* Cl, Meenit, 
on the 13th May,immediately on fes escape from Hellii:— . 

Prom all I eoald glean, tliere is not the slightest doubt 
that this insurrection lias been origiiiated and matrired in the 
palace of the hing of Delhi, and that ivlth hhi full knowledge 
and sanction, in the mad attempt to estahjish himself in the 
sovereignty of this country. It is vrell known that ho has 
called on the neighbouring States to co-operate with liim in 
thus trying to subvert the existing government.’^ 
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After reciting the facts, as already stated, the General Order 
for the disbandinonli of the IDth Regiment proceeded :—^ 

^^The men of the 19th Regiment have refused obedience to 
their European officers. They have seized arms with violence. 
They have assembled in a body to resist the authority of their 
Commander. 

’' The TGginiont has been guilty of open and defiant nm- 
tiny. 

It is no excuse for this offence to say (as has been said in tho 
before-mentioned petition of the Native Officers and men of 
the regimeTit), that they wero afraid for their religion, and 
that they apprehended violence to themselves. 

’’ It is no atonement of it to declare (as they have thei'oin de¬ 
clared), that they are ready to fght for their Government in 
the field, when they have disobeyed and insulted that Oovern- 
raent in the persons of its officers, and have expressed no 
contrition for their heavy offences. 
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Neither tlioiOtltiRegiraent, noranyrcgiriient iii 
of tbe GoTernmetit ot^ Iildia, Tior any Sepoy, H:bdoo^; or, 
SLilman, Has reason to protend that the GovenimoJit Has 
shown, directly or iiidiroctly, a doaire to intcitere with the 
religion of its troops. 

It been the unvaluing rule of the Goveruraent of In dia ' 

to treat tho religious feelings of all its serrauts, of every 
creed, with carefiir respect j and to representations or com¬ 
plaints put forward in a dutiful and becoming spiiit, whether 
upon this, or upon any other subject, it has never turned a deaf 
ear. 

“ But the Government of India expects to receive, in return 
for this treatment, the confidence of those who serve it. 

From its soldiers, of every rank and race, it will, at all 
times, and in all circumstances, enforce unhesitating obedi¬ 
ence. They have awoim to give it, and the Gavernor-General 
in Council will never cease to exact it. To no men who prefer 
cornplaiiits with arms in their hands will he ever listen. 

Had the Sepoys of the 19th Regiment confided in their 
Government, and believed their commanding officer, instead 
of crediting the idle stories with which false and evil-minded 
men have deceived them, their religions scruples would still 
have remained inviolate, and themselves would still be, as 
they have hitherto been, faithful soldiers, trusted by the State, 
and laying up for future years all the rewards of a long and 
honourable sendee. 

But the Governor-General in Council can no longer have 
, any confidence in this regiment, which Has disgraced its name, 
and has lost all claim to consideration and indulgence. 

“It is therefore the order of the Governor-General in Coun¬ 
cil, that the 19th Kegiment 'N.I. be now disbanded ; that the 
native commissioned and non-commissioned officers and pri¬ 
vates be discharged from the army of Bengal; that this be 
done at the head-quartei-s of the Presidency division in the 
presence of every available corps within two days’ march of 
the station; that the regiment be paraded for the purpose ; 
and that each man, after being deprived of liis arms, shall 
receive his atTcars of pay, and bo required to withdraw" fi*om 
the cantonment. 

“ The European officers of the regiment will remain at Bar- 




•rackpore nntil ordei^ss fdr their disposal iihfl 11 be reoeived from 
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. H. T. Tucker, C.B., Adjutaiit-Geueral of the army, 

coinnvunication to Governmont--»Sir Henryl^aw- 

H^nfj^) inthe pages of the jRe7jieW’-^Qolouel. ^ieemaii, iu 

yh 'J^wrnei/ through among others, had s the 

w.'vi^pg-note of impending clanger; and the following extracts, 
from official correspondence, will show tliat Government had 
rci^eifed still more direct intimation of the effect produced 
i,.| , , ?p.<>n' the mind of the Sepoys by the introduction of the new 

: i' '' i' cartridge;— 

- OtJ .the 22d J aniiary 1857, Captain J* A. Wright, of the 70 th 

N Ja attached to the Dnni-Ouni .Rifle Depot, reported, for the 
jafojmvafcionoftheOomraandantof theDepot, ‘Thereai^pears to 
. V in a v^y dnlpleasant feeling existing among 

\yho ai‘e for instruction, regarding the grease used in 
; , preparing the cartridges ; some evil-disposed person having 

I;,; v, ,spix-ada report, that it consists of a mixture of the fatof pigs 

and'CQw^^ , . . . 

. • . Some of the depot men, in conversing with me on tlie sub- 

; Jept last night, said that the report had spread throughout' 

f;ndH when they go to their homes their friends will rO ' 

\ tiisfr t<i Oat with them. I assured them (believing it to be the 

case) that the grease used is composed of muttou fat and wax ; 
to which they replied,It may bo so, but pur friends will not 
believe it : let us obtain the ingredients from the bazaai*,and 
it up ourselves j wo shall then know what is , used, and 
. - , be able to assure our fellow-soldiers and others that there is 
iA .. . . . mb thing in 

^ " • to parsing on Captain Wright’s letter, Major Bontem^ 




tlv© writes: I have received the ^ecoiiipa;l3^« 
iag report from Bre Wright, ojie of the dheers at^ 

tached to the depot of roesketry tinder my comnt^iid 

A rutmotxr of this natnre has attracted xny attention for 
some days prevlonsly, but I was willing to believe it a mere 
idle prejodiGe^wMcVw assuixio any form of conse- 

(jaence. Captain Wriglit^s statement^ however, and my sub-. 
sciquexit inquiry, have convinced me that th© case is of sufficient- 
impoHaiice to require a reference to a higher authority. 

“ I, last evening, paraded portion of the 

depot, and called for any complaints that th© men might ■wish 
to prefer; at least twodhirds of the detachment immediately 
stepped to the front, iuchiditig all the native commissioned 
ofticera. Xn a matkner perfectly respectful, they very distinctly 
stated their objects the present method of preparing 
c^irfcridgea fortho hew rifle musket: the mixture employed 
for gi’casing cartiidgefl was opposed to tlieii* religious feeling, 
and^'as a remedy, they begged to suggest the employment of 
wax and oil in such proijortion as, in their opinion, would 
answer the purpose required.” 

General Hearsey, in forwarding tliis communication to Go- 
vei^ment, and seconding the suggestion, says ; 

This foolish report must hove been invented and ckculated 
by some evil-disposed persons, possibly the Kulassies, or othex’ 
workmeu employed in that arseiial j and though no doubt 
totally groxiiicUess, still it will be now moat difficult to eradi¬ 
cate this impression from the minds of the native soldiers, 
who are always suspiciously disposed whe-n any cliange of tliia 
sort affecting themselves is introduced. 

I would accordingly beg leave to recommend, for the con¬ 
sideration and orders of Government, that the officer com¬ 
manding the Bide Depot may be authorised to adopt the neces¬ 
sary measures in view to obtaining from the bazaar whatever 
ingredients may be required ’for the preparation of tho'bullet- 
patch, which the sepoys themselves may be allovred to make 
up.” 

q:hia recommendation was adopted by Government, and a 
cliange ordered in the manner of loading, the sepoy tearing 
instead of biting the cartridge. 

However, on th© lltli of February, General Hoarsey again 
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wo to :— ^^Wf) havfV^t'Bamickporo koep dw^lifog iipan a mine 
ready for explosiopv I have been of the 

eepoys) here for some time» Their itiinds have b^en misled by 
some designing scaimdrelsj, -who have iriahaged to make fcliem 
believe that their religious prejudices, their caste, is to be in¬ 
terfered with by Government; that they are to bo forced to 
foim Christians/ 

Any I'easonable person would doubt, after the experience 
we have had, that such an absurd notion could possess them ; 
but, nevertheless, it is a fact, and it will take tinoe to dispossess 
thek minds of this stupid idea.’’ 

Still matters grew' from bad to worse, until an application 
was made that the BifleDepot atBum-Dum might be given itp. 


Note E, page 182. 


MAWA SIKHS. 

The great change effected by Govind Singh, the lOtli Gooroo, 
who converted the Sikhs from a community of contemplative 
religionists, such as their founder^ Gooroo Nanuk, designed 
thein to be,^ into a nation of warriors, is well known. The 
martial spirit thus aroused, lacking only some head or centre 
of action to render it most formidable, formed itself into 
clans or confederacies called Misk * under their several clnefo, 
or sirdars. These were twelve in number, named generally 
after the then head of each clan. Eleven of these confederacies 
lay to the north of the Sutlej, occupying wliat is called the 
Manja country j on the south the Sikhs also formed a numer¬ 
ous body, at the head of whom was a sirdar named Phool.” 

* The term 3flsi ia generally supposed to he derived from an Arabia 
word signifying ‘^Ofiual- or alike;” but Cunningham (pa-e 114^, 
observes that there is another Arabic word^-(speli, indeed; 
mth another s than that in MisI), which means armed men ” or 
warlike people." The word Mlsl is also in common use in another 
souse, as a r1& of papers, or any thing serried or placed in ranks. 
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these M'alwa Sikhs tpoli 
'^nd the into winch they 
the PhMlkm M'xd^- 'iOus Phool was a jut yeotnan, the 
elder of six brother^?, all of whom were men of mark and in- 
Lie, Tradition reports him to have been iutelligent and 


/dm 

lieif 


■warlike,’ an j whi^t even in d Sikh is deemed almost more 
honoui-able, a loyer of beggars (Jogees and Faqim). One of 
thesej Pemasheree Poone, eapedaliy took up Ins abode with 
him and acted as his adviser, On the advice of tb is counsellor^ 
he built a small town called Gurhee PhooL Ho had two 
aona., TullokS. rmd Eamoa, both of whom resembled their 
father in intelligence and love for mendicants. Tradition 
says that Pliooi was rewarded for hxs Jogee-loving spirit, by 
an. into many great mysteries j among others the 

power of throwing himself into a The ixxdnlgcnce 

•iu this gift, howe*ver, at last cost him his life, for one day, 
whilst in a state of trance^ his sons TallCkS. and Ihlmoo, 
imagining him to be dead, took him and burnt his body. 

Ph()ol had also another wife by whom he had sons, but 
the ckiin of these to share in hia property was set aside by 
TuUdUi and Mdmoo, The desoendants of this younger branch 
are still living at Mougah Kaliee, and are called the Ohota 
Gxirheeahs. Our history,, however, lies with the descendanta 
of Tuliokii ,and Ptooo^ from whom, as will be shovim, are 
descended the three houses bf Puttialcij Jk^.end^ and Nahkct, 
The history of which is remarkable, as showing the pro-- 
gress of three dcBcendants of a Jut yeoman, rising, in less 
than a century and a half, from the ancestral occupation of 
peasants to independent princes. 

Putiiala. 

Ihlinoo, on taking the Paliul,t assumed the name of Bam 
fiingk He had. four sons, b tween xvhom his property was 
divided j of these the eldest was iiained Alali, who was 
really the founder of this house. Alah erected a fort in Bur- 

The original Ois-Sutiej Sikhs are said to be called Malwa Sikhs, 
either from the fact that tho clan originally omigraced from Malwa in 
Central Iiidia, or from a fancied resemblance between that country 
and tho tract tho}^ here occuj'y. 

t On becoming a Sikh, 

2 A 
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nalla,'wliere still reraairuH a town of some ixaportanccv 
founded anofelier town wbidi Le called after Irirnself, 
xaeaning “ tlie aliode of Alah,” now called d lifid 

tbreo sons/Loll Singh/ Bheothan, and Sirdool Singh, the 
lattei" of whom had a son called ITnmeer Singh. A.1 ah Singh 
lived to a great age ; and in the year 17(^% when Almnd 
Shall, JDowanee, invaded Huidostan, the Pat bans of Bajkote*^' 
endeavoured to bring about the desti'iiction of his family by 
false charges; an attempt which eventually I’edoiiuded to bis 
advanceniGnt. He was ssoon received into power, honoured 
with a Mhillut (dress of honour); and had the title of Majah 
with a talooqa (estate), conferred upon him. When in the 
following year Lahen, a Pathan, who had been appointed 
Goveraor of Sirhind, was murdered by the Sikhs, Alah Singli 
succeeded him. On Iris death, two year's after, his proporty 
was divided between his two grandsons, Uiner Singh and 
Hi mat Singh. Himut, Singh seized Puttizda ; but in 1770 
ITmer Singh zittacked his brother, defeated him, and retook 
it. Umer Singh now entered on a course of conquest in 
wlvich he laid the foundation of the future important Epj or 
Principality of Puttiala, He overran tho Xlelhi province, 
taking Battinda, Futhealmd, Siraa, Buneea, Lolpore, and 
Eohtiick ; he also attacked several of the htanja Sikhs, \vha 
having crossed the Sutlej, had possessed themselves of land 
on its southern bank. Ahmud Shfih, in his last invasion of 
Hindostan, recognised the value of Bmer Singh’s influence, 
and bestowed upon him the title of “ Maharajah/* with the 
office of military commander in Sirhind.t He died in 1783, 
leaving his son, Saheb Singh, a minor, to succeed him under 
the regency of his mother. The Puttiala power now suffered 
inuch ; sevend petty states that had been subjugated by the 
wiirlike IJmer Singh recovered their independence under the 
feeble administration Avliich followed. Kunjeet Singh, too, 
wm now riding on the top of the tide of conquest, and had 

* The whole BoUthorn bank of the Sutlej bad boon for goneration.s 
in the hands of Put tain and other Mussulman chiefs as feudatories of 
the ICing of Delhi. 'With the decline of tha Mogul power these statoa 
wem'also dying of inanition; and wore only rasuscitatod for a sbort 
time by the advent of Ahmud Bhfih, 

t Cunkinoham’s p. 120. 









ais coxirfje on the aoiitb af i*ne. 

_ . waa compelled to win- tlie Mahamjflih^a ifei^tfur-by y^rer^. 
mints, until, witli tlie adviiixca of tbe English in‘1809,, ht)for«(' 
the political influence of Matcalfo, and tho iixilitary power of 
Ochtfrlouy, the Lion of tlie Punjab,” was obliged to draw 
in his olws^ atid Saheb Singh threw himself undej* the pro tee- 
tion of the English. Tu 1814 he rendered good ,8emce to 
Ooh teiiony in the Nepanl campaign, and in the following' 
year he received the title of' Maharajali ” from the EnglSh. 
in the name of the pensioned-piippet King of Delhi; On his 
death he wm^ succeeded by hia i son Kni^ni Singh, <|.tuto h 
child, dvmng whose minority liis mother held the reins of 
gpYernmeufe^eux she had in reality done during the greater 
ptvrfc of Sainob Singhs lile, la the year 1845 .Kimn Singh 
died,: when Heivlnder Sing, the present rajnh, succeeded to 
the gtidhee. His'noble support and co-operation during the 
iron hies which threatened the English Go vemment in 1857 
have become Idatory. 

'' Jheend» ■■ 

The Jheeud Ikmily is also a branch of the Phoollceian Mi«L 
Of the history of the earlier chiefe of this branch we have 
beon unable to obtain any authentic details. TuHbkil, the 
sou of Phool and brother of Ehmoo, liad two sons, Chynsook 
SiUgli and Goordut Bingk The former of these had a son, 
Gopjpvit Singh, and a grandson, Bhag Singh, who were recog- 
pised, in succession, as the heads of this brotneh. Bingh 

seehis to have been the founder of the power which at out; 
liime attached to this family* For faithful service rendered 
in; the beginning of this century, the talooqa (estate) oP 
Khurkliowda, Bu^at, and BoanaK, wer0 conferred on liirn 
by the British Government; wdiilo Loodiana, IVToriuda, Bus- 
seen, and Jundcahlee, wex*© given to liixn by Bunjeet Singh, 
His 8on, 3?htteh Bingb, also received Moodkee, Phugw'amh, 
TuKvundee; but on his death the greater part of these es¬ 
tates were coafiseated, and Bungeeb Singh, the son of Fut- 
teli Bingli, was reduced to his own ancestral patrimony of 
Jhcend. Dying in the year 1834 without issue, thi.s estate 
lapsed to tho British. There was, however, a gi*eat grandson 
of Goojput Singh, in a junior line, named ^uroop iSinr/h, 
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living at Biadro 6 'khai 3 , Vr’iiO put in a claim aJi lieir to tlje 
e^itato of bis* cbildlfia^j lciiismaTi. His claim ^/•aa adixiitted ; 
Jheend Sttffeedo, Snngroor, and Balab-Wallce, were formed 
itito a principality, and conferred on bim. This Snroop 
Singh is the present ixvjah of Jheend. The inteiligence and 
faivseeing policy which always marked ]ii 8 civil government) 
are only to be exceeded by the ready devotion and manly 
danng with which ho supported the cause of the English 
during the whole of the late crisis. 


NahhiX. 

Of the ancestors of the Nabha house still less is known. 
Jus w anil), the fifth in descent from. Phool, appeiprs to have 
been' the’first of any note. In the year 1810 Jimiymi.th S^iugh 
veil the title of rajah at the recommendation of Oohter- 
deny; ■ ilisolon, I>eo Inder Singh, was a somewdiat remarkable 
■character; under the influence of a crafty Brahup n, whd resided 
with Inm as his adviser, he deluded himself into the idea that 
hoj.p^issessed the gift of prophecy, and would, rnpreover, soon 
*hoc 0 toe . master of the world,” His bearing towards his 
hhbjdcis was most outrageous. Among other thihga, hO Was 
Bot content with the ordinary marks of respect with which 
A siatic inferior approaches bis lord; be demanded the most 
iitbjeot prostrations^ making men lie down with their chests 
o)'.) ground when enteri.ng his presence. Unfortimately 
i<.t him, he did .not confine himself to such comparatively 
harm.h.!38 fancies and freaks, but. took it into his head to deal 
h; l;tfe.^spn with tlie Sikh sirdars across thb Sutlej during tlie 
At the close of tlie campaign in the 
^ he paid the penalty for his folly; he was 
a pension of 50,000 .Bs, a»year; a fourth of the 
Country he had lield was confiscated, and his son, Bherpoor 
: Singhf appointed to succeed him. The zealous and constant 
dev<’»tion of Bherpoor Singh, the present rajah, to the English 
during the late troubles, had bee.n scarcely second to 
t|mt of Ms kinsman of Jheend. 



GENEALOGICAL TREE OE THE P H O O L E BIN MI SL, 
■OoBiprising the Four Braaelies, PoTHALA, Jhebnb, Nabba, and Bhtobopk. 


§L 


Phool, a Jst Yeomaa. 


Eamoo, or Eimi Sing. 


Doonaii Sin^ 


oS-gB 

*=» 2 g si* 

h- -i 5 J 3 ' III 

2.® 5 a. 
c! sc 2 2 

gog i cc^ 

ii§p 

c S. 6 “ ha 

*T33 03^2 5r* 

llsi.*” 

Eg III 


AlaTi Singh (Rajah). 


Ringli, 


Soohan, or 
Slieothan Sic^ 


Birdool Sii^h. 


Uin6r.Siagli. 

Saheh Singb, 1st 3IaharaJah, 


Himat Smgk 


Karom Singh. 


UJoet SingiL 


Inder Smph, 
the present 
JaLaharUjitih of 

PUTTlaii.!. 


Bnleop Singh. 


Goordui Singh. 
Sooriit Singh. 


•Tald^a. 


Chynsook Singh. 


Ahlnia Singh Goojput Singli. 

(diedrffithout sons). 1 


Humeer Singh. Bhae Singh. BhoopSin^ Maher Singh. 


■r 


dnswnnih Singh. 

1 


Futteh Siagh*^ Karnun Sin^. Bnrree Singh. 

I ^ I A 


Deo Inder Sih^. Bidieep Sin^ gnpjeet Singh, f SmTiGp Singh, Clhimd Koer, 

(deposed). -- (still alive). (<Ued without j the present of Thaneysur. 

p- ; issue), I Rajah of 

' succeeded JHBEND. 

the present B^ah 
ofNABMA, 


For the data of tho ahove Oenealogical Tree, and for many particulaxa of the family historic the Autlior is indebted to the 
kindness of John Sci-amsTT Campbell, Esq., C.S. ^ v 
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Note page 195, 


or the 4fch Native Cavalry a mere detailed mentlpw should 
be niade/as theit eondiict is BO utterly iaex Thotigh 

': at that time surrounded by traitors, and sorely tried on 

sevoral occasions from being distrustied, they gave rcmarlc- 

■ able marks of loyalty. On the evening of tile 12th of May, 

■ when the tidings of the ■ outbreak at Meerut at first arrived, 
one squadron ^vas detached under Captain Dumbkton to bring 

. , in the treasure from Thaneysiir, which was under gumd of a 

, ’ company of the 5th N. I, On arriving, they found that the 

• suspicions of their trustworthiness had preceded,them. Cap- 

i I '' tai n M/Ncile, in civil chaige of ThaneyaUr, refused to give up: 

the treasure to them, and ordered them back to Dmballa. A 
small party, however, consisting of a liavildar and twelve 
troopers, remained, and, conjointly with the guard of the 5th 
N, I., escorted the treasure to words Dmbalk. Soarcely had 
they got half-way, when suspicion again met them. The 
Puttiala troops ordered by ;Mr Dorayth to Thaneysur met 
, theai on tlie road, and wanted to take the treasure from them, 

■ Tlie troopers and sepoys refused to be so ignonniiiously re¬ 
lieved of their charge, and halted, forming round the treasure, 

. till furtlier instructions. The order then came that the men 

|';,V of the 4th Cavalry and 5th N. I. should retain charge; and* 

they brotiglit it safidy into cantonments. In other quarters, 

■ small paities of this corps were also proving their fidelity: 
forty troopers, under Captain Bussell, were sent out towards 
Philouiv to receive charge of a largo quantity of ammunition 
ordered in from the magazine, which was being escorted by 
some of the 3d N, I. and a few of the Nahba Bajall’s rnen. 
This duty they performed with equal fidelity. Also, when 
the European <?orp3 were ordered dowu from the hillsu^ the 
teats and commissariat stores for their use were sent out-to 
the camping-grounda under a guard from the 4th Cavalry. 
These men were reported by the Europeans to have behaved 
admirably, and to have rendei’ed every asaistaneo in their 
power. Other nets might he mcntioiied. * 

; ' Hero are three, in which, within the first week after the 



Meerut and I)elb.t niiaasacre, while the excite inont of the 
xiative mind was at it& beiglit, three separate detachmentft 
of this corps reeeiTOl charge respectively of treasurej aTOmu- 
nition, and stores, deBtined for the use of European troops 
against their Poorbeah brethren, and performed their duty 
readily and faithfully. Yet, as afterKliscoveries proved, 
those men were already pledged to treason. In the palace of 
t!ie King of Delhi were found papers personally implicating 
some of the very native officers of these three detachments ; 
atnong others, an address of hearty congratiilation. on the 
successful i^isue of the mutiny. In fact, strange as it may 
appear, these men were as much traito.rs at heart as any 
corps in the service. 



Notb FE, page 203. 

Three days after, the following Circular was issued, and 
Bubscquently the annexed General Order:— 

AdgiUant-Generars Oj^ce, 

SmiA, Mar/lif IB^7. 

_The Commander-in.-cliief desires that all firing fpr 

drill or target practice purposes slmll be suspended until 
further orders. 

It is to be thoroughly explain the men, that the sole 
object of this Order is to soothe their minds, now so excited, 
and also to remove the possibility of their being supposed by 
theiy comrades at other stations, or by the people at their 
home.s, tp be using any objectionable cartridges. 

I have, &c., 

C. Ohestoi, Colonel, 
Adjutant-Genoiul of tfio Army. 



' > ' ' HfiABQTJARTEBS, UMBALX-A, 

/v^ . > The Oomiflaiider4ii»Cbief, on May 14^ issued a, Genemi 
V'i'a' Order, informing the Native army that it had never been 
„ the intention of the Government to force them to‘use any 
iy cartridges which could he objected to, and that they never 

would be required to do so, either now or hereafter. ^ ' 

■ .« His object in piibiishing that Order was to allay the excite¬ 

ment which had been raised in their minds^ although he felt 
' that there was no cause for it 

: He hopes that this may have been the case ; but he still 

perceives that the very name, of new cartridges causes agita¬ 
tion ; and he has been informed that some of those sepoys 
who, eutertain the strongest attachment and loyalty to the 
Government, and are ready at any moment to obey its orders? 

. would still bo under the impression that their families would 
v,. not believo that they were not in some way or other contam¬ 

inated by its use. The rifle introduced in to the Bntish army 
is* an improvement upon the ol'd miishet, and much more 
i . . . effective ; but it would not be of the same advantage in the 
hands, of the Native army, if it were to be used with reluc- 
> tiince. 

(V' Notwithstanding, therefore^ that the Government have af¬ 

firmed that the cartindge is periccUy harmless, the Com- 
5 ; Tuander-irrChief is satisfied that they would not desire to 

persist in its adoption if the feelings of the sepoys can be 
; ; thoroughly calmed by its abolition. 

His Excellency, therefore, has deterinmed that the new 
rifie-ctutridge, and every new ca rtridge, shall be discontinued j 
and that, in future, balled ammunition shall be made up by 
each regiment for its own use, by a proper establishment 
entertained for this purpose. 

The Commander-in Oiiiof solemnly assures the army that no 
interference with their castes or religi<?n was ever contem¬ 
plated, and as solemnly he pledges his word and honour that 
none shall ever he exercised. 

He announces this to the Native army in the full confidence 
that all will now perform their duty, free from auxiety or 



blood, as fjbey have brmo^ of the Britiiah 

troops, aud in defei^^ 



By order, 

0. Chestbr, Colonel, 
Arljataiit-Goneiul of t!ho Army. 


Norifi Gi, page 204. 


Th{» ia the ov^ly statement, as originally made in the Poor- 
beah Mutiny” Chapters; in Blackwood^$ Maffamh'>,ih(A 
rectnesa of which has heeu called in Cj uestion. Colonel 'I'hom- 
80 X 1 addressed the author in the month of Novemberj com- 
plaining of ^^the unfairness, eren if tlie facts had been as 
stated, of hh publishing anything defamatory to a ptiblie 
department, without, at least, giving that department tho 
opportunity of confirming or explaining ” the statement. 

First, t]ien,for Colonel Thomson ojOficially places it 

oil reqoid that tlie returns of the executive coinmisaariat officer 
show that only 243 camels and 28 carts were supplied, and 
that aa to the number of bearers, it is immaterial, as one 
and all deserted before the advance columns reached Kurnlll.*’ 

Mr Forsyth, the deputy-commissioner of Umballa, reports 
officially, and his statement is published by Mr Montgomery 
in the Punjab Mutiny Report, paragraph 40 
: As soon as it was determined by the Commander-in-Chief 
that an onward move should be made, a sudden difficulty arose 
in the want of carriage. Tho Deputy CommLs.^iary General 
having officially declared his inahility to meet the wants of 
the army, the civil authorities were called upon to supply the 
doTnaucL At TJmballa there has evex' been a difficulty to fin*- 
nish carriage of any hind^— the oarta being of a very inferior 
description. However, such as they were, they had to he 
Xiresaed into service ; and in the course of a week, after the 
utmost exertions, 500 carts, 2000 camels, and 2000 coolies 
W'ere ihade over to tho commissariat department. 30,000 



^.'Sh{y- 



1 maimdst of gmju likewise collected ar>d {Stored, for, the 

arm}% iu the towa of Uinbal W^ 

The author, thetelbi'ti, feds 
statement as originally niade, 

Becondly//o^^ cfer( 7 c of “ of pubH^^^ 

anything defamatory to a piiblic dep^-rtnieut, at ItoS 

> giving that departmeEt an oppoiteiity of corifimii»g or ejc- 

plaiumg’’ the statemeut—The author feels called on to state 
’ that (as ha believes) the ipm$im<i mrhayM> any rate the sub- 

Stance and the exact figures^ as priivtad in 
/I .TMie^ had been sent down to Delhi, and submitted by a mutual 

friond in the comiuisaamt department to Coloiiel Thomsonj 
who retunied the MSS. without any remark at all on the 
inaccuracy of the statame,n% and with only a slight comment 
on the allasion to Major Broadfoofc, that he promised Lord 
Hardinge everything and supplied nothing; whereas the 
copnuiissariiifc departnaont never promises wlmt it cannot 
perform. 

Ho it will be seen that the author really did give cv&ry 
opportunity to the^ department of ^' confirming or explaining,'’ 
and, indeed, of preventing, the statement going forth, if it 
were so ^Mncorrect, and utterly without foundation hut the 
' otfieer niOvSfc eoncei-ned himself thought it imdeserving of 

' ' notice, until some months after it appeared in print, and 

when, ati important change was^on the point of taking place 
in the departniGnt. 

Having, as ho hopes, satisfactorily answei'ed these two ob¬ 
jections, the author deah-es to avoid being nQispoderstood as 
to the spirit in which his I'emarka on the commissariat de¬ 
partment were made. The shorfccomings--^if eo strong a word 
is allowable*--of that department should be always judged of 
' in connection with the which has pervaded it. The 

department is, under its present state, wholly in the hands, 

’ and therefore at the mercy, of the native eontraotora. Its 

officers have not the power, which the civilians possess, of 
drawing upon the resources of the district; and, therefore, 
Colonel Thoinson'-s authority was Hixiited to his own contrac¬ 
tors, &c., “who stood aloof in the hour of need, while Mr For¬ 
syth was in a position to command the carriage and coolies 
of his district. 
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' Another oircumstoce must not, bo lost of. Colonel 
Thomson had before him the exaunple of his namesake, 
whose ^eal and devotion iu the same department, during 
the Cabul campaign, were rewarded with some years of 
enspeneloh-^for suoh w^ere virtually hia position during the 
^ time he was doomed to the pleasing work of making up his 
, aocounta/^ as if that disaster had not swept away all trace of 
accounts—followed in the end by supercession. That cam* 
paign had taught its lesson to another person in the same 
department. Zalla Jotee Fersaud, whoso wondrous resources 
had been taxed to the utmost to supply that army with imovi- 
sions, and who had no doubt rated his services at their lull 
value—this is a failing with natives generally-^-and made his 
claims on Govrernmeht accoi’dingly,. had found liiinsolf com¬ 
pelled, in return for his co-operation, to appeal to the law 
courts for payment; and when the mutiny broke out, his 
jzoalous loyalty (of which so much'was said) in sending sup¬ 
plies into the Agra Pori was regulated by the distTetlon 
which experience had taught him. Ho insisted on being paid 
for every maund . of grain he provided."^ 

That the commissariat officers at Umballa should have 
listohcd to the voice of prudence, and have refused to go 
beyond the length of their official tether, with such a warn¬ 
ing before their eyes, is scarcely to be wondered at, or eon- 
demned. To Coioiiel Thomson’s effectiveness and zeal in 
working the oommissamt machinery, while, it would run 
in its own track, the siege of Delhi bears ample testimony, 
Nev^ry perhapSytmsarmy better provisioned, 

^ Diia ahitemont mado on tho a-?suranc0 of ono who was best in- 
fonnod of all in that garrison, 
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Goteeal Sie H. Babnaed’s Despatch after tot : 

; ' ' Battle of Bhdlek )Sebal 

MajoT-GenemlSir IL Barn^^ to th^ Adj'iitant-General 
, of the Army, 

I)prtHiFCAKamw.NT8, 

Sir, —^The forces unijer mj comitiand marched from Alii- 
pore at 1 a.m* tins morning, and on reaching Budlee Serai 
found the enemy strongly posted in an intrenched posi¬ 
tion, which I have the satisfaction to inform you \yas carried 
after an engagement of ahotit three-qaartei’s of an hour, and 
proceeded to talce np our present position, which we found to 
be over disputed groniid the whole way, and finally, in a 
well-defended line of defence, from the signahtower to Hin¬ 
doo Ban’s house. Our troops behaved with thcj greatest 
gallantry and pergievering endurance, and, after fiieing a very 
determined resistance, drove the enemy within the walls of 
Delhi: all tliis was accomplished by 9 b’clocb in the morn- 
iug. Onr loss lias been comparatively trifling, only one ofib 
cor being killed; but 1 regret to say that officer is Colonel 
Chester, Ac^utant-General of the Army, wdio was esteemed 
by all for every qualification that can adorn the soldier. I 
have not been able to ascertain the particulars df onr loss, or 
our capture of guns ; but I fear I cannot estimate the former 
under forty to fifty killed, the number of guns taken to be 
about sixteen or eighteen, I do not in this hurried despatch 
attempt to recommend anyone; but I cannot pass over the 
assistance I received from Brigadier-General Wilson, whose 
cool judgment entitles hirn to an equal sliare of any merit 
that may be given to the officer in command. From tho 
Brigadier-General and staffi of the army attached to me from 
the divisional staff I received every support; and from iny 
personal staff, Captain Barnard and Lieutenant Turnbull, the 
moat daring devotion. The conduct of the Gobrkha bat- 
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Sappers, ciDd other native troops employed, was 
'"'-&o^>ruIseworthy ; they Tied with their European com¬ 
rades in forward danug. The troops of the native con¬ 
tingents did equally good service, includiog those of the 
Jheend Kajah; and I cannot close this without especial 
rnentioii of many gentleniim attached to the army in civil 
capacities, who not only accompjitnied ns into the Md, hut did 
every service the extended nature of oux* position renderod 
prominent in keeping hp mutual communication. 

I hope to send you a fuller detail to-morrow. Chir siege 
train is up. nhcl I hope to open on the town without a 
moment’s delay. * 

Bad the captared guns amount to tweuty^six, and 
1 desire to add to this, in j uj^tice to myself, special notice of 
the assistaxico I received from Colonel Congreve, C.E.? 
Acting Adjiitant-ClGneral of Her Majesty’s Forcm m India ; 
Colonel Bechor, Quartermaater-aeneral of the Army f and 
Ooloaei the Hon. B. Ciirzon, Military Secretary to the late 
Gommander>iii-Chioi 5 who never left me; Captaiiv Honna-n, 
A-ssistant-Adjutant-Cleuend the Army, and on whom the 
impoitant duties of Acljutant-Genernl devolved on the death 
of : Colonel Chester ] and Colonel Yoitiig, Judge-Advocate- 
General of the Army, who accompanied me during the whole 
of the action. 


Major-General Sir It, Barnard to the Adjutant-General 
of the A ray. 


.Delhi Gaktoxment,11. 

Sir,—I have the honour to report, for the information of 
General Ileecl, coraraatidiug the Forces, that the enemy at¬ 
tacked the position occupied hy the troops under my coni- 
maud this morning in force. The troops acted throughout 
with gallantry and coolness^ and the affair ended in the total 
repulse of the enemy, who have retreated to the city. At 
about a qimrter to & am. the attack first began. On my 
aacertainiug that both liivnks were being attacked, the usual 
supports were not only sent up to the position on the heights, 
but the wdiole of the troops under my command were 
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speedily tiucler ar ms, apd marclied iip to rein force ■ the pic.- 
' qaeta and to drive back; the elletla 3 ^ Thi:^ waB tirst accom-r 
plished on the left^ tbe baci under the fire 

of the trbapSj and; atter being beaten back from the riglit, 
they came on again foi* a second atfaick, tiuder cover of the 
thickty-wooded gardens near the Subjee Muiiclee. llie dst 
Bengal Em-opeah FusHeera were sent against them, under 
the eopjmajad of Majpr Jacob, and succeeded most gallaBtly 
in not only dnying the eneimy back, but pursued them;, skir- 
misbing all through the thickly*wooded gaixlens of the Sut^jo 
Mundoe. it wan about half-past 7 A*^t. wlien the troops 
began , to bo recalled, and the assembly ftpst soivnde 
skirmishers. 

In co,rfiparison witli the strength of tho attack our loss was 
small, and I trust to be able to send in without delay the 
olhciid re turns of the killed and wounded. I have heard as 
yet of only one casualty among the olBcer^s, Captain Knox, 
75th Itegiment, who was killed when reinforcing the picqnet 
at the Flag-stftif Tower, and while driving hack the enemy, 
frim Joss to the enemy must ho. V 0 been considerable, and, 
although difficult to estimate, could not have been less than 
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Major-Geiieml Bit 11, Barnard to the AdjutaniGeneral 
of the Army, 

DELui,Vit«i 11 

Stn,—-With reference to my hurriod despatch of the 8th 
inat., I hav*^e now the honour, for the informatioti of the 
General coinmanding the Force.s, to submit a more detailed 
account of the action of Budlee Serai, and seizure of the 
position on the ridge above the cantonments of Delhi, ne¬ 
cessary to hold with regard to ultimate operations against 
that city. 

Having been joined by the force' uudei’ Brigadier-General 
Wilson, I broke up the camp ab Allipore without delay, 
and on ascertaining that the enemy had made preparations 
to oppose our advance, and had occupied a fortified posi¬ 
tion at Budlee Serai, made the following disposition of the 







-Brigaclior-General Graat^O.B,, wltli the fom, wa$ 
to gam the oppmite side of the canal, anti reciosii it below 
anri In rear ofposition^ so soon as be IveaH the 
action coinToence, with a view of taking the enemy 
The 1st Brigade, itntfe ' Brigacller-Gen^rai Showers, w to 
>C;t ori tJie right side of the main trunk road, along which the 
cahrnrn was to adv.ano the 2d Brigade, under Brigadier-^ 
Genenil (liwes^ left ; the hea^y guna' w 

to remain in posifcioh on the of the artillery to, 

act on either sida As soon as our adtauced picquet met;thd; 
enemy^ the^io In deployed, leaving the main, Jt-oad clear. 
The enemy soo;n opened a ver^ heavy tre itpon ue, and, 
hading that our light ftekl-pieces did not silence their bafcr 
tery, and that we were losing nxen^^ calk'd upon the 

Eogiment to make a dasliing diorgo and take the place 
at the point of the bayonet. This serviGe was done with 
the most heroic gallantly; md to J-deutenant-Golonel Herbert, 
and every officer, non-c!omn>k^^^^ officer, and man of the 
75th Begimeiit iny thanks are most especially due, TboTst 
Europeans suppoirt^d the attack ; arid on the 2d Brigade qom*"" 
ing up and threatesimg their right, and Brigadier-General 
(Irant showing the head of his coluiun and guns on their left 
rear, the en’ehiy abandoned the position entirely, leaving, luh 
guns on the ground. The action lasted nearly one hoiuv aiul 
I regret to, say, cost many valmible lives. 

AltKough tho men.W'ote much exhausted, I defeenniried to 
push on, under the impression that, if I halted, a similar diffi- 
ctilty might be opposed to mo the foilowitig day in gaining 
the requisite positxon, and pn the road separating, it became 
desu'able, to act in two jolumns, sending one along the main 
trunk road, and takiiig the other to the left through the 
cantonments. To Brigadiei*-General Wilson, supported by 
Brigadler-Geheral Showers’ B’ngade, 1 confided the conduct 
of this cbiiimn, which had to fight its way through gardens 
Nvith high wai.l.s and other obstacles the whole way; and, 
taking tile 2d Brigade, with 'Brigadier-Geueral Graves, with 
laysetf, I proceeded to the left. I soon found that tlie 
enemy had posted himself strongly on the ridge over the 
cantorimeiits, with guns in position, and under the range of 
which We soon found ourselves, upon which ! determined on 
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ftaiilc iriovetieiit td- the the hope of gaining^ 

the caiitonineuts, and, taking the ponUion ; . . 
iu’iiiati'b'. ■,. . ■ ’:' ; ■'... 

This was happily Biicceslftil; the eneniy got their guns 
into' a position to meet me; and Brigadier “General 
flraw’s B.nga{le, consisting of the 60th Ivifles^ under Lieu- . ' 
■ 'tenant-Colonel Jones, supported by tbef'2d Europeans, under 
■ Captain Boyd, advanced gfillanti^v..'y ?’jpported by Captiun jf • 

' ^ of Horse Artillery,•i^Ud , carried the position ; i 

, -, , abd the enemy, finding himself taken in dank .and'trear, aban- 
V.: , dpncd his guiis, and we swept the whole ridge from tlio Elag-; 
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frlta^ 'to Hindoo Ban’s house, where I had the satisfaetiou of 
Brigadier-General Wilson; and, the, object of the 
' :;', 4^^^ hav^^ been thus etTected, the force was at once placed 5u ,. ' 

.i''"'f 4' 
, ' ; jti have already to the Gomniandev-m-Cliief tfit^ 'f 

;J , vr. of olBcers to whom 1 am indebted, and whoin I desii^. 

,'I ^.'V to his notice, and to whose names J, bog " - 

-V 'Slid those of Major Ewart;. Deputy-Assistaiit-Adjutant- , 

" • ' General; Captain Shute, Assistant^inar'tcrmaster-General; 
hnd Captain Maisey, Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General, aiid'^b 
‘ ‘ ' beg to state that I fully concur in the merit of those recoin- 

y ,‘ mended by rnj Brigadiers, 

. AW IL'Barnakd, MajorHeuerai, ■; 

, c ' ' Commanding Field Eorce, 
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Ge-HEBAL KkKD'S OFFICUAJ. ,R:BP0BT O.N' his'ASSDMI iYa 

CO|CMA.m> BBFOBE DeLHL 

The Assistmri Adjutaiit-Qeneyxil of the Army to thA Seordary 
totheGo'^ernmmtoflndm, 

" DKini, 13. 

SiE,-—In continuation of letter of the 27th ult., to your 
address, from the late Acljutaiit-Genoral of the Army, re¬ 
porting the death of the Comraander-ia-Chief on that day, I 
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dosircfl by Major-Oeiicral Heed, fcoiimmud- 
forces'!?! P>eaga], to rcqueM tiiat you\viU iiiforia the 
Goveruor-iJeiicral'In CouucU that the ISIajor-Oenctal havhjij, 
Jcft Kum’uI Piadoe on the 28ih alt.,, roii'died the cnrnii of the, , 
foi’ce uiidcr Major-Gencnii Sir li. BarHiard, at Alice.'-' 

pof‘e^ oiie morel! from Dclhij about 1 a.m. ot the bth 


when the troop^^ \t>cre on the point of moving to drive in the 




poiittei of the miiilueersi o\jl:s;hde Delhi, 

it Sir t”I. BfiT7\ar(i bad been joined on the yn'cvlou/"! dfi.y by 
^ Brigadier!.A, AVilsoii vriUi troop.-ii from Meorub and on. the fltfe ^ 
innt l)y iho dege-train with to e.seorfc, 

3. i beg to encloF'O coplet-i of the Majov-Generars two i‘o- 
portw of the sneceBstal opci'ation^ of thiB day, and am only to 
'•.dfl Ihiit Majoi'^Goneral De(‘d entirely a})proves of the whole ' 

,,f./'tbc dhpos'Lions inudo, and cordially cone\u’a iu fcbo appro- 
'oatioa bestowed on the mlicera tiirid troops engaged, and 
/ticuiarly on tho^iO w’hu are laoro CHpeei^idy raontjoned. 

4 . Tho Commaader of the Forces, 1 rni tosiatC) w-aa an?i,ble, 
from severe ^‘Siekue^ss and fotlgno, to accomjvJiny the troops, 
and ill Tio way inbei-fered with tho arra.ngeinerds of Bh’ H.| 
Tkirnard, who adioi.idBd ia the field by the headquarters* ' 
stafh 

5 . j\'lAjor-(raueral Deed desires to express his deep regret 
at the lo'sa of the Adjuta.at-OeiH'.ral of the Arniy, Colonel V, 
Chester^ wdio was killed by a cannon-shot iu the find advance ' 
oil the euomy's heavy battery at Bud lee Serai. The loss of 
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■\ officer at tho present jiincfcnro is deeply deplored by the 
C-oimiuinder of tho Forces. 


'■■■"'II 


(I Since the arrival of the troops at Delhi, several a.tTair8 
la.'ken place, in .all of whujh tim troops engaged'have 
b g'*’eatly <lis(ingiushed themselves. The most important oi 
’ thc^''.o ocoumid ycsttu’dfiy morning, when our pOMUloii was, 
':■ ’ 'attacked iu great force, and the enemy completely J’epulsed, 
with m'.jcU loss. 

, , 7. The Guide Corps, under Ca.ptai]! Daly, arrived on the 

yy morning of the 9th inst, having marched from Mixrdaa, iu 
i Eusidzakva distance of 580 hiiles, iru twenty4\vo clay^ 

1 8. Tho (ixiginoer and artillery portions of tlie force have 

hoop actively employed in throwing up batteries/and in 
mainhuaiiig a fire on tho citjs The matinoors have mounted 
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a very fomiidable: ar^J]ie^y/?i,nd practice i& i 'excellent, 
and usnaliy wdl suf^t^uned; but ^ Major-General tmets 
ore , long >^'e Bbali be enabled to $taike a deoieive blow at the 
..place,' . 

'•'.|;bave, tey ' 

■■ W^:'H.;']SrO 


Kotb, page 347/, 


Majoe-Genbkal . ,S'XK ,H, 
1?’iBlp*'Fo:roe, to thb 


Barka.ud, KXIB., ‘CoM•^fAJ^s^Trao 
Ai>jraA!iri''-GiOT OP THE ArjhV.,.; , 


CVvMX'Hjsponr: DEiai, 

iSiR,—! hare the honour to submit, for the informa^pn of 
the CommaiKlerdmChief, tlie report of Brigadier Grant, C.B., 
of the affair of the 19tli instant. 

/rheee repeated attacks , upon oiir position, with the small 
toi’ce we hatro to repel them, are rendered most harassing by 
the uucGitainty of the poiiit^ which it is to be thivateiied) 
it being always doubtful whether it is to be confined to one, 
and can only ; be su<5oessliilly repulsed by the an tiring and 
uudmohmg gailantry of the small bodies who cari aloud be 
directed against the enemy, and I can rossure you that under 
no circumstances did o;ffi.ce.r3 and men meidt greater praise. 

I ](la^^eXib depio.re the Iqiis of Lieutenant^Colonel Yule^ 9fch 
Lancem an officer of grieat merit, and Lieutenant Alexander, 
ot the 3d ative Lifantry, a young ollicer of mucli promise ; 
also, f'lmt Colonel Belcher, Qtjartermaster-General, and, Oap^ 
,taiu .Daly, of the Guides,-wereAbounded, and that I shall be 
deprived for some time of the services of these oificers^au 
irreparable^ ^ ^ 

'.The Native Irregular Oavalry man mentioned by Brigad 
Grant, d,P>;, has been rewarded by the Order of jfferS;, which 
earriGS the highest pension, and X would venture to rCcoin* 
irmnd Privates Hancock and Turcell, 9th lioncTO, 

Victoria Cross, . V'- // 
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hAiilcK are fKie id Brigad ftranij Q;B-> ob ibie 
occa^ioiig, eymoosv the bigho^it^ (litalih a 

cavalry oiTicer/ ' 

' Our I hig^’Ct'to 3 R.y, 'W^ seyere 5 taking the'^wat 
.supainority of the oneiny in number into coh^iider'atiou, I am 
only //hankfill it whould not haye been greater. . ' ,, 

I'eitclo >‘'0 a rbUxrn of casimlfcfe^;^^ ^ - 

^ / ihave,&o.,:v 

il. BARKAan.,,'. 


. f i 

I- 

1. ■ 

■i' V', ■ 
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B.HKIAT>XBt\T. H. QbANT, 03., ’(joMMAK-Dti^a 
BaiaADn OF txib; lOBFD^FdKOi!;^ thb I)bptjxy-.A.SkSist- 

AOT .^^.BJrTAM^^tekKBAL ■ of; 

Sui.^On tluP aftentoon of the 19th iufomation 

was brought' in that the camp was to be attacked iu the 

The safety of the camp being xmder hiy direotiopj I imme-* 
dmtely proceeded with a st^wlroa her Majesty’s 0 th 
I^inoeTs/ two gulls of Major ScotFs, two of Captain Money*®, 
aiixl , two of Turner’s, under command of Lteutenant 

Pfish(>p, -to present the near eipprofiGh of the enemy to oln^ 

to tlio right of the Ochterlpny 
gardanp, a heavy hre of artillery was opened apou i% to wliich 
out guns replied. The troops from camp now began to airi ve, 
andthoaeb^^^ 

The enemy had taken up a |)bsition about half a mile in 
rea.r of the Ocliterlony gjirdens, and thence ‘opened, a, very 
seyeice fire of rouhd ah^ gmpe, and canister, T advanced 
Auir guns right up to them, and oiir artillery replied to their 

': As long as it wa^ light, wo succeeded in d\iving the rebela 
back,, but in the dusk of the eveuiBg the enemy, who \v©re> in 
:great ;3xpiubers, very nearly succeeded in - turning ov;r fiank, 
and for some time two gun® were in great jeopardy. 

It pow became very dark, but I succeeded, with Lioutenahl 
Marliu, Of the^ T-Axccersi, In getting a few men together, 
aiid we ohfirgCH'l 
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TUe guns,'I anvhaiipy^^M ^yure ^avod ; kit 

Major Bcott’s battery up. I rnu.^t iiot fall termnn- . 

tion tlia eJccei^^Jit Ccaidiict of a so\val^,of tke 4tli Irregular ,i, 
Cavalry ?iad i ,0 mea of tli© 9tlv Ilancer.^, Private 
Ilaucodk aud k^kn Fureeli; who, wl)en wy iibm, was shot, 
do’ivh, renui.ined by gie thi'ongk^ pne, of these nieii and ^ 
the Bo#ar lioraeB, mid 1 was dragged p\.it by 

the BpwapB home. Pidvate Haiiooc’k w severely wounded, . 
and I>iyiv|e JhArpeira horse was killed imder klm. The 
sowar’s hame m Boopur Khan, 

Our lirfe reopened, and the enerhy were driyeni BaoJf to the' 
town. 

On ilie left dank; two squadrons of the 9th LauOem, undr ^ 
Colonel Yide, one troop of the CarabineerSy under Liouteuant:; 
Ellis/and the Guide Corps,,,under Captain Daly^ proceeded in 
support of Mojo and Major Turmir’s guns. Itik 

former proceeded with the Guido porp^vithcdatter with the 
9tli IkncerSjin support to .the left of the OchWloiiy gardens, 
and both opened fire. 

A squadron of th.e 9th Lancers, under X7aptain Anson,, 
charged,down the road ; find,the third squadron, under Lieu^ 
tenatit J ones, with Colonel Y ule, folio wed in .support. CpI 0 - 
nel Yule, I regret to fell at tins tirOe, having received a 
shot hr Ms leg, arid was killed by fhe enemy. Ife is a severe 
loss to the 9tli 

The Guido Corps, under Captain l)aiy, gallantl>vcharged 
twice ; and,I regret to say this excellent officer was severely 
wounded iw the shoulder, but the enemy were beatou, and „ 
retired to the town, : , 

T.l]^e following morning I was ordered by tho'Msjor-C enerid 
oommahdijg to take a force out on the ground, and. 
drive the 6n,einy avt^ay, if any were'htili lefi?. T proceeded, 
but found only a strong picket of the enemy, >Ybicli was easily 
driven back, and we captured a gun and two waggons, which 
they had left the night previous. 

I beg to bring to the immediate notice of Major-General 
Sir H. Barna^rd the names of the officers wdip had cominaTid 
of guns and squadrons. Major Scott, Captam Money, and 
Lleutenaiit Bishop commanded the guns on the right, and 
nothing could be bettor than the way in which they brought 
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32 Tndlon' fustte^. 3-'0. Afai/t/Ottca'd- 
tVi JdripVsh Ouirch '. Mapaxirtey < 

3S (hjiee.m.r^. dd. Zethore- Otrtc- ofFatatUf' 
o7 2)020 GaO> (if Ttrlaojp. ^^JtrctdY^.'CXf /ioirta 
39 /j- (km-' Itatteryf^ (ht/ts/ to s weep (Az-'Pvrtt.- 
of (A e. new Pa/Ter p. 

‘t-OJ!iiiru22s //ea.> yPa/2vrjrJ''6 tTU/to/Ui sOence- 
JVu/A /lir AUn^e/ ./faftiawX 
dl ffhtPjr Ba.lter'yit'i'thmyt: Inzi'nr. odter 
cmT' dnys fire ' 

dZ diAnr<m.-s 22re.t.udtcruj.ffcx2te/Yf2). 

f.c ArcM.Ot CxsA-wrer-e- Cttriain..- and/ 
dertra^ parapets abatxX^ the Gate and/ 
sr/r'jropy Guns 

Hi Mm rv>r.Ba ttery'; 7tZm/t/jeraJ to sAdt Cas/e 
yn/ire' Gale Sh pUt^A'' oT arm.*' 

•24 lltmAv idA-tar Butler^ /4, .£Oi/cc2o ujid'S, 

8 iroth./ (jo shed.' Casfunerc' place.' of 
ar/ns and/ arm*/}- the Thltxce..- 
‘2d doilts lireneA in^ UtrjUejy/G O ims/ ip 
Silmce) A fckrai tn ea.Or re. erder' 

iruf anefU/ of its flanie. 

A. .TTuuioo /fdos twiise f /naxn PieApdi 
dL/'/nooT Ttail/y 
22 (tlisr/'v/dorp Zeekef 
C Jit/Ks^ue^Ji^/iTc'CC' . .E . l^Ut/^ 6 'ttiff'FicA 4 d;> 
(Z lt^2U thipp / 

J). /' frepn. .B. 

0J/e/c/zA/b' hattpef lirA'Ct/ 

Jr Mhup/felf 

f ... C/m 2/Ptipej ^ 

J. „ dlaMf) 

K. Ereast war/c ' 


\(}2^.re//rAi 

' ^o/nA 


A’i/2w/t\ 


7y. Z. J/asfttf' B attends/d-1T Oiipp 
Z on. eiiAer Pi/de / 
d-‘ Jtear MuMirt/ /ZjE/zotY (}upz>2 
CL< (v. .Breastwork/ •''' 

2i. A Traversts to blac2(. ‘> uapt/np^Cava2rjr 
CC , JSiijropetiTV C().rdlf^ 
dd: .iBaspHitls . ' 

■€'. ydsserrild^ Tp/r/np 
■f'. ifdLtkft' Cotirt/ 

Whl/ftntahpmsdp . 

h. Tmds emd/.raZaJf 

t, Titristl- i^f'oimdy 
j PuEIjCc/ (mryddru: 
k.. Mail'and' road' ta 
'L Trajik-Jioad'/yoifU 
in/.jdi^tx/ptzrh. escape 
rv. jVew' road/fbrpassty 
O. CxntimTTifnC' ice - 

p. Brr a^e crossed 

(rfattia.ejc/an.*f2^‘*' 

q. g. JErvfk&Z/JEriches 

r. Jdace/dtarid 
S. TbTle)' of d.eath' 
t. JV.Jh/’i^//irtr.s. a 

liars, ail rd, l^t/ts 
w Jfa/or Enaridd Ch^^ Maiscys 
(tret- . ■/** i ,■ . 

■f. .f Knon^rs 's Tf/tS ^ 

H\ (pt. Thomson s h ■ ‘.TrUlans 

^Tmt ’'■ li' 

O' dpirt where t>enf TicAotsori 

was -wounde-d/ 


AiWya/i f 


en O . t-. 

< H/ijtind/'/tei'aT 

.7-,'i^ i,.-. *■ 


Utton ' 


u P- *»H 
/Irt/rio 
and Ti/rre^s 


TUlowhposc 


iP A'diin^i 


f/tok' 


^.re A'halt^ 

A'otriia 


DELHI 


faphlra ilnpa 


Boorirfh 
prmsdmi 
dil/ //// 


6'and 












































































































































































-U 1 I& oil the aneray^ fGa■^i’1es^? 

wg^r r Capfeam Seadv’wbp'SYea.ou.iiha nghfc, and 
Jiiptaih i^&on'and Jjieutenaut Jones^ who cr^;imaTi(lod sqiiatl- 
oil loffi ;■ Tho; conduct of all lia3 bet;? ipost iavon rabljr 
repopted "to bic. ‘Jridor Tomer’s' apd' Majof'Toiiibs’s names, 
I ppesdrae, will be mentioned bj B^rigadUir .Wlisob^ and it 
would be needlosg ‘my saying anything In theii* .favour. ', 

. 'iTv beg also tb^ bring the name of Captam • My before Sir 
'jPf ftnTyr M, Tnost galh.nt and excoUent Dtlicer. 

I , regret to wby the loss in the tlfch Jivancei^ was sovere^hyo 
'den |cilled ?tpd eight wounded, and thirty-one horses killed, 
Wouuded^hnd .rriissing, . ■ 

■ ■ . ' „ I liaye, <Sjc;, 

' ^ ; ' J,GjtANT,.. 




on the iukst y<'>buM“K. 




' (r> n ^ 

I 0 :r/, 



btwillvam BiiACKwooi> A?<t> B0:^??i4 






